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LIFE INSURANCE CO/IiENT. 

Among the many tricks practiced by a few agents, who still remain 
to disgrace the vast body of respectable and successful life insurance 
solicitors, is that of threatening a man with suit if he does not pay 
for a policy, which, in most cases, is larger than the one applied for. 
A few days ago we learned of such a case. The agent solicited a 
a gentleman for an application and was told that he was carrying all 
the insurance he desired at that particular time, but that he would, to 
oblige the agent, give him an application for a $2000 policy. The 
necessary preliminaries were complied with and shortly afterward the 
agent appeared with a policy for $10,000 and asked for the payment of 
the premium. On being told that the application only called for $2000, 
he replied that he knew the man could just as well take the larger 
amount, and that he would leave the policy for a few days for exam- 
ination. After the lapse of a week the agent was written to and told 
to call for the policy, as it would not be taken, and at the same time an 
offer was made to pay the cost of the medical examination. To this the 
agent did not reply, but subsequently wrote informing the applicant 
that if the premium was not paid within a given time he would be sued 
for the amount. This bluff did not work and on consulting with 
friends the gentleman was advised to return the policy to the company 
with a statement of his reasons. While he did not follow this advice 
he did return the policy to the agent, and declined to have anything 
further to do with him, so that the agent lost even the commission 
on $2000 of insurance through his own smartness. Such practices, while 
not believed to be very common, serve to bring discredit upon the 
business, and wherever such a case is uncovered the companies should 
be promptly informed, as ordinarily they might be reckoned as having 
knowledge of the agent’s act, and would suffer to some extent. There 
is plenty of room for an agent to display his energy without trying to 
bluff a man into taking what he does not want. 

* * * * * 

Independence Day, 1776, marked an epoch in the world’s history. 
Life insurance enables nearly every man to have an independence day 
of his own with the certainty of independence for his heirs. 

* * * * * 

According to the returns furnished to the New York Insurance De- 
partment for the year 1903, the life insurance companies operating in 
that State paid in the way of commissions on new business the sum 
of $33,102,793; on renewal premiums $25,992,973; on annuities $315,- 
475; for commuted commissions $3,585,738; for agency salaries and 
allowances $13,809,894, and for agency supervision and expenses $3,- 
371,857, making a grand total of $80,178,730. To this amount there 
might be added the items of $4,690,637 for medical examinations and 
$1,121,113 for inspection of risks, making a total of $85,990,480, 
chargeable to the procuring and holding of the new and old business, 
exclusive of all office expenses. 

The companies not only vary materially in their methods of com- 
pensating agents, but also in their manner of reporting the several 
items paid in connection with agencies. Taking up the commission 
account the companies rank as follows in amount paid on new policies : 
New York Life $7,123,204: Mutual Life of New York $6,251,944; 
Prudential $3,677,042; Equitable of New York $3.585.506; Metropoli- 
tan $1,694,000; Northwestern Mutual $1,250,519; Penn Mutual $o19,- 





470; Mutual Benefit $664,721; AEtna Life $607,758; Union Central 
$532,658; John Hancock $531,472; National of Vermont $401,690; 
Provident Savings $386,748; Fidelity Mutual $381,955; Germania 
$374,542; State Life $373,349; Massachusetts Mutual $363,692; New 
England $347,440; Pacific Mutual $334,304; Hartford Life $317,200; 
Travelers $299,789; Manhattan $286,870; Provident Life and Trust 
$269,054 ; Security Mutual $263,463 ; State Mutual $245,879; Home Liie 
$244,317; Mutual Reserve $232,822; Washington $231,442; Phoenix 
Mutual $218,244; Union Mutual $183,898; United States $149,184; 
Michigan Mutual $136,333; Berkshire Life $103,619; Minnesota Mu- 
tual $101,572; Connecticut Mutual $096,662; Bankers of New York 
$63,751; Connecticut General $57,380; Columbian National $52,508; 
Colonial Life $30,000; Reliance $19,233; Life Association $8117; Pres- 
byterian Ministers $4461. 

Ranked according to payments reported as commissons on renewals 
the companies are led by the Metropolitan $5,134,795; Equitable of 
New York $3,627,085 ; Prudential $3,455,152; John Hancock $2,282,526 
(including $2,076,604 on weekly premium business) ; Mutual Life of 
New York $1,999,450; New York Life $1,925,559; Northwestern Mu- 
tual $1,677,032; Mutual Benefit $612,607; Penn Mutual $558,299; 7Etna 
Life $407,143; Union Central $341,507; Massachusetts Mutual $320,- 
738; Provident Life and Trust $310,250; Connecticut Mutual $302,483 ; 
National of Vermont $276,173; New England $229,514; State Mutual 
$198,734; Travelers $173,572; Germania $155,602; Phcenix Mutual 
$151,656; Home Life $142,480; Provident Savings $134,673; Washing- 
ton $130,619; Berkshire Life $128,082; Union Mutual $103,562; Hart- 
ford Life $101,972; Manhattan $101,750; Fidelity Mutual $97,82:; 
United States $89,296; Michigan Mutual $86,904; Pacific Mutual $83,- 
957; Mutual Reserve $83,647; State Life $75,027; Security Mutual 
$51,578; Bankers of New York $43,396; Colonial Life $38,815; Con- 
necticut General $38,244; Life Association $2352; Minnesota Mutual 
$1754. 

The twenty-four companies which wrote annuity contracts last year 
paid commissions on them as follows: Mutual Life of New York 
$169,832; New York Life $40,984; Equitable Life New York $38,959; 
National of Vermont $23,637; Penn Mutual $13,798; Prudential $6320 ; 
Metropolitan $6146; Mutual Benefit $5997; Provident Life and Trust 
$2225; Travelers $2184; Provident Savings $1098: Germania $822; 
Union Central $747; Manhattan $711; Fidelity Mutual $383; United 
States $361; Connecticut General $250; Northwestern Mutual $191; 
Security Mutual $170; Home Life $157; Phcenix Mutual $157; Union 
Mutual $150; Washington $110; Connecticut Mutual $76. 

Seventeen companies report the payment of commuted commissions 
as follows: Metropolitan $1,632,026; Equitable of New York $1,036,- 
765; New York Life $606,926; Prudential $115,531; Provident Saviens 
$72,782; Mutual Reserve $25,000; Washington $18,738; Fidelity Mu- 
tual $16,306; National of Vermont $13,574; Bankers of New York $10,- 
821; New England $10,535; State Mutual $9722; Phenix Mutual 
$6100; Travelers $5560; Union Mutual $4749; Northwestern Mutual 
$431; Germania $173. 

* * * « * 

It has been repeatedly claimed, in recent years, that the life insurance 
contract is capable of adaptation to every man’s circumstances, no 
matter what they might be nor how they might change. Up to a cer- 
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tain point this is true, but one important point has been generally over- 
looked. A man often takes out life insurance protection for his fam- 
ily on as large a scale as is commensurate with his needs, preferring to 
make such savings as he can in this way, instead of accumulating a 
fund in a savings bank, knowing that in case of his death the advan- 
tage to his heirs will be largely in favor of the former method of sav- 
ing. So long as he is in sound health and earning his usual salary, 
the regular payments on the policy are promptly met, while should mis- 
fortune overtake him and he be temporarily disabled through loss of 
employment, accident or ill health, the company will loan him the 
amount of the premium, should he so desire. If, however, he is totally 
disabled, the payments on the policy become a burden, and, lacking 
assistance from friends or relatives, he is compelled to drop the policy 
and perhaps take the cash value, thus depriving his family of all protec- 
tion. Some years ago an English company put out a contract pro- 
viding that in case of disablement of the policyholder at the time any 
premium became due, the premium would be considered as paid, a 
slight extra charge being made for this service. When the policyholder 
recovered the payment of premium was again resumed. This provision 
has been met by a few American companies by the combined life and 
disability policy. A further extension of the plan is now announced 
by a United States company in agreeing that in the event of total dis- 
ability no further payment of premium will be required and the policy 
will mature at once, its face value to be paid in ten equal annual in- 
stallments. By this provision the insured is relieved of all anxiety as 
to the payment of premiums, and is also put in possession of a fixed 
income for a period of years, any unpaid installments going to his 
heirs in the event of his death before the entire amount is paid. The 
advantages to be derived from this plan by the man of moderate means 
are obvious, and as the contract is issued without any extra charge 
above the regular premium, it is likely that nearly every new insurer 
in the company will take it. Although the plan as practiced by an old 
line company is new, a similar feature was in operation for many years 
with assessment companies, which promised to pay one-half the face 
of the policy in the event of the insured becoming totally and perma- 
nently disabled. The proportion of insured entitled to this benefit was 
comparatively small, although, owing to the numerous failures among 
companies transacting assessment business, there is not available 
sufficient data on which to base a conclusion as to its real benefit. The 
company now issuing the total disability contract has at its command 
experience as to total disability acquired in its accident branch, and will 
presumably look to the interest on the unpaid installments to recoup 
itself for the slight extra risk assumed. 
* * * * * 

July is one of the two great dividend-paying months of the year. 

The live agent will govern himself accordingly. 





INDEPENDENCE FOR LIFE—ANNUITIES A SURE PROVISION. 

Many years ago Lord Byron wrote: 

“°*Tis said that persons living on annuities 
Are longer lived than others.” 

Charles Dickens also seemed to have been impressed by the same 
fact, for he advises one of his characters to purchase an annuity and 
go to Yarmouth, where he could live until the grantors would conclude 
that he was old Parr himself. By a singular coincidence one of the 
longest lived annuitants in the history of the Mutual Life of New 
York was born in the town referred to by Dickens, although he pur- 
chased his annuity when a resident of New York. 

His case is interesting as showing the value of a certain provision 
for old age, no matter how prolonged. In the year 1865, being then a 
“young man” of seventy-four, and in what he described as a “mid- 
dling” state of health, he deposited the sum of $500 with the company, 
adding another $200 a few months later. For this $700 the company 
agreed to pay him the sum of $131 annually, his expectation of life be- 
ing then about 7% years. At the age of eighty the company had paid 
him more than the amount of his deposit, but as he was still alive the 
payments continued with unfailing regularity until his death in 1894 
at the advanced age of 102%. For his investment of $700 he received 
in all some $3740, or about five and one-half times his original invest- 
ment. 


It does not require argument to show that no other form of invest- 
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ment would have produced such results. Had he invested in United 
States bonds, at that time paying six per cent, his income would have 
been only forty-two dollars per annum, or less than one-third the 
amount received under the annuity contract. 

The security back of the bonds would have been as unquestioned as 
that of the insurance company, but the returns, instead of remaining 
stationary, as with the latter, would have decreased, for, before he 
died the six per cent bonds matured and only four per cent was being 
paid by the government on its obligations of that character. 

Again, as the bonds matured, there would have been the temptation 
to put the proceeds into some more remunerative channel of invest- 
ment, where the security would not be so great, and the risk incurred 
of absolute loss. 

The annuity, however, proved an absolutely certain investment, to 
say nothing of the immense profit derived. 

For some years annuities have been increasing in popularity. They 
are bound to become even more popular as their advantages are better 
understood. A very large part of the wealth of the country is tied up 
in low interest-bearing securities, because security is the first requisite. 
Capital is proverbially timid, and is not attracted by high interest 
possibilities, the old adage holding as good to-day as ever—the higher 
the interest, the greater the risk. 

There are, however, a large number of persons to whom the amount 
of income from funds in their hands is of the utmost importance. The 
ordinary rates on what are looked upon as gilt-edged securities are 
far tco low to produce for this class a living income. 

How, then, can their requirements of large returns, coupled with 
absolute security, be met? Only by annuities. 

Annuities are of several kinds, the form more generally known being 
that described as an “immediate annuity.” In consideration of the pay- 
ment of a lump sum the company agrees to pay annually a certain 
amount to the party named, so long as he or she survives, said amount 
depending upon the age of the person at the time of making the con- 
tract. 

How much of a return is made? Under present rates at age forty- 
five a man depositing one thousand dollars in this way would have 
an investment yielding nearly six and one-half per cent; at age fifty- 
five a similar deposit would give a return of over nine and one-quarter 
per cent, while at age seventy the deposit of $1000 would yield near!v 
thirteen and one-half per cent. The very best of securities backed by 
the strongest governments in the world fall far, far short of these 
figures. 

The immediate annuity should be most attractive to those without 
dependants, as well as to those who, having seen their children settled 
in life, desire to pass their days without the worry of business troubles, 
or the annoyance of looking after investments which are uncertain in 
their returns. 

Another use for this form is to be found in making provision for 
relatives, friends or family servants. All can be supplied with annu- 
ties and their future provided for at an infinite saving of trouble on the 
part of the donor, and at low cost. 

Widows falling heir to the proceeds of life insurance policies can 
make no better disposition of the funds remaining in their hands after 
settling up affairs than by purchasing an annuity. Only recently a 
woman to whom $50,000 was paid by a life insurance company, made 
such bad investments that she lost the entire amount in a very few 
months. Had she invested the proceeds in an annuity her income for 
life would have been absolutely certain, and the return greater than 
could have been obtained in any other way. 

Some people may feel that they would rather make provision for an 
annuity in their old age by paying for it during the productive period 
of life. To such the deferred annuity is applicable. By depositing a 
certain amount each year for a given period, such as ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, an annuity is guaranteed to begin at the end of th: 
period selected. This form is productive of equally good returns 01 
the amount invested as the immediate annuity. 

Two persons may take out a joint annuity payable as long as either 
survives; husband and wife find this form advantageous as both are as 
sured of an income for life, for no matter which dies first the sur- 


vivor is still in receipt of the income for the remainder of his or her 
life. 
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Survivorship annuites are contracts under which the annuity be- 
comes payable on the death of a specified person. Thus, a husband 
may arrange for an annuity to be paid to his wife on his death, should 
that occur before her own. These contracts are paid for by annual 
payments based on the ages of both, and may provide for the return of 
premiums paid, in the event of the death of the person named to 
receive the annuity prior to the other. 

Another form admirably suited to making provision for a wife or 
child is the compound annuity. By this form an annuity is purchased 
each year, the annuity, at the end of the first year being used to reduce 
the premium for the second year, and so on until the required number 
of payments have been completed. This is an easy method of provid- 
ing an annuity of a respectable amount. 

To sum up the advantages of annuities, they comprise: 

An absolutely sure provision for old age. 

A permanent fixed income so long as life may last. 

A return far greater than on any other form of investment. 

A means of making provision for others without chance of its being 
disturbed by changed conditions on the part of the donor. 

And, last, but by no means least, absolute freedom from anxiety and 
worry. 

Worry is universally looked upon as tending to shorten life, but the 
annuitant, confident in the strength of the institution to which he looks 
for his yearly income, knows nothing of it, is well qualified for member- 
ship in the “Don’t Worry” Club, and can look forward with equanimity 
to reaching the centenarian class. 





AN IDEAL POLICY. 


In the opinion of many persons, the ideal protective contract is one 
that will completely care for the interests of husband and wife during 
their lives, one that, at the end of a stated period, will provide a suit- 
able income for the husband as long as he lives, and which, at his 
death, will continue to pay to his wife the same income during her 
natural life. This opinion is based upon the fact that during the life 
of either parent, minor children or others will be fully protected by 
them. 





IT WAS HIS WAY. 


James B. Nivers of Boston, who died in January last, was one of 
the most successful of life insurance agents. He represented the 
Equitable Life for many years and up to the time of his death. Mr. 
Nivers was born in New York State and lived such a life as country 
boys usually live. He acquired somewhat rustic manners, and ever 
after there was a certain quaintness of expression and manner, and 
a terse way of putting things that gave him a distinct personality 
that was attractive. He took to life insurance instinctively, and his 
high sense of honor and his steady adherence to the truth under all 
circumstances, won for him a host of warm and steadfast friends. It 
is said of him that he never misrepresented the conditions of a policy 
when dealing with an applicant, but insisted upon his knowing just 
what kind of a contract he was entering into, what the benefits would 
be. and what he would have to pay to secure them. He never gave a 
rebate. He maintained that the goods he offered were worth the 
price charged for them, and that his services in selling them were 
worth all the company allowed, hence he never divided his com- 
mission with a client. On the contrary, on many occasions he beat the 
rebaters by his honest, straightforward, business-like way of present- 
ing the subject to business men. Mr. Nivers always deprecated con- 
troversies with competing agents and never participated in them un- 
less forced to do so, but when he once entered upon a fight he fol- 
lowed it to a finish. He did not believe in seeking to discredit other 
companies, but used every legitimate effort to sell Equitable policies 
upon their merits. On one occasion he had canvassed a gentleman, 
and calling on him one day was surprised to be informed that he had 
taken a policy in another company. “What company is it?” asked 
Mr. Nivers. On being informed, Mr. Nivers said: “That’s a first 
cass company, and am glad to know that you are so well protected. 
Good morning.” The gentleman was so impressed with Mr. Nivers’ 
fairness that he called upon him later and took a policy in the Equi- 
table for a large amount. Mr. Nivers wrote many large policies, and 
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took great pride in the fact that those he insured became his warm 
personal friends. When any one of them became financially em- 
barassed temporarily, Mr. Nivers came to their assistance, and more 
than one of his clients were under obligations to him for the aid he 
rendered them in tiding over their difficulties. Mr. Nivers is de- 
scribed by his friends as a man of stalwart integrity, absolutely truth- 
ful, genial, intelligent and competent, in whose make-up there was 
not a crooked line. His eminent success in the life insurance field 
is a demonstration that straightforward honesty in every detail of 
the business will win out in the long run, and that shady methods 
and misrepresentation are evils that have no place in the business ind 
should be eradicated. 





PARENT AND CHILD SHOULD BE INSURED. 

No person is in a better position to know the value of life insur- 
ance aS an investment than a life agent. Many agents invest the 
entire surplus of their income in endowments issued by the com- 
panies that they represent. 

There are cases where parents take out small endowment policies 
for their children, as fast as they arrive, and seem to rest serene in 
the hallucination that they have done their full duty, while the father 
carries either no insurance at all on his own life, or a very small pol- 
icy, perhaps, of $1000. Agents should not, of course, discourage 
parents from taking out endowment policies for their children, no 
matter how small they are; but good agents will endeavor to show 
the father that he is not doing his dtity by his wife or his full duty 
by his children unless he takes out enough insurance, of some kind, 
on his own life, to protect them in the event of his decease. 





STAMPEDED BY HOGS. 

A life agent recently visited a large pork-packing establishment, 
for the purpose of soliciting a policy from a man prominently con- 
nected with the concern. In crossing the yards, he inadvertently 
jumped down into one of the pens, just as a carload of hogs was 
let loose from a trainload that had recently been run in. The porkers, 
frightened, and probably none too good natured because of their long 
confinement and impending doom, rushed out, and, as it seemed to 
the life agent, right at him. With a yell that was heard above the 
“woofs” and squealing of the swine, the agent, in one mighty bound, 
cleared a five-foot fence, never stopping until he was well outside 
the works. He didn’t see his man, and he declares that he wouldn’t 
enter a pork-packing place again for a $25,000 policy. 

Moral.—Don’t be stampeded by hogs, especially by those calling 
themselves men, who say, “No, I don’t want any life insurance. I 
can take care of my family while I live. When I am dead they can 
hustle for themselves.” There are many such objects. 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE GENERAL SLOCUM. 

The terrible tragedy resulting from the burning of the excursion 
steamer “General Slocum,” whereby over one thousand lives were 
lost, aroused the sympathy of the whole civilized world. It was the 
annual outing of St. Mark’s Sunday-school, and most of the victims 
were women and children. St. Mark’s parish includes a large portion 
of the most thickly populated section on the east side of the city, and 
this annual excursion is the only opportunity many of the children 
had of enjoying a holiday out of the crowded city streets. Scarcely a 
family in the entire parish escaped the results of the disaster, some 
losing one member, others two or three, and in several cases entire 
families were exterminated. The sympathy of the public took prac- 
tical shape in the way of contributions amounting to many thousands 
of dollars, to provide for the proper burial of the dead and the relief 
of the immediate necessities of the living. The breadwinners of these 
families were mainly mechanics and laborers, whose wages were in- 
sufficient to provide them with regular life insurance in even mod- 
erate sums, but many of the children were insured in industrial com- 
panies. These claims were paid immediately upon presentation, and 
thus a burial fund was provided for many victims, and their relatives 
were relieved of the necessity of drawing upon the relief fund for this 
purpose. The Coroner’s Jury that investigated the circumstances 
surrounding this terrible tragedy recommended the criminal prosecu- 
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tion of eight or ten persons who are presumed to have been re- 
sponsible for the inefficient equipment of the steamboat in fire pro- 
tective and life saving apparatus. The United States inspector who 
inspected the boat in May, and certified that it was fully equipped as 
the law requires comes in for a large share of censure. One effect of 
the disaster has been to cause a reinspection of the excursion steam- 
ers, ferry-boats, etc., that ply about the harbor, notwithstanding 
which the public is still distrustful of them, and projected steamboat 
excursions have been abandoned in many instances. Had such a 
calamity occurred on one of the popular ocean liners, there would 
have been a large amount of life insurance involved, affecting all the 
prominent companies. The ocean-going ships, hqwever, are better 
constructed and protected than are the inflammable death traps used 
for excursion steamers. 





LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTS RICH MEN’S ESTATES. 


Mr. William C. Whitney, widely known and honored in national poli- 
tics and finance, died a few weeks ago and left a vast estate. When Mr. 
Whitney’s guiding hand was gone his executors needed cash. They had 
to sell something to get it—at a sacrifice, of course—and that ‘“‘some- 
thing’ happened to be the family residence on Fifth avenue, New York 
city, representing a recent investment of over $3,000,000, it is said. The 
house was undoubtedly sold at a great loss—more than a $1,000,000— 
sacrificed to the necessity of the estate for quick and ready money. In 
Mr. Whitney’s case the lesson is startling. It shows that even men of 
vast resources and great earning abilities, to whom life insurance pre- 
miums would not be a burden, are lured from the prudence of life in- 
surance by the fancied security of their investments elsewhere. They 
fail to protect their estates against the great sacrifice and losses sure to 
come at death.—New York Life Bulletin. 


The only way to absolutely guarantee protection to the estates of 
wealthy men is by insuring the lives of such persons. A life policy 
is a quick asset, giving ready money to the heirs of the deceased, and 
so preventing forced sales of property when the market is dull and a 
purchaser hard to find. 





THE EQUITABLE COLLEGE CLASS. 

The Equitable college class will be held this year, as usual, during 
the month of July. This will be the third annual class, and will be 
the largest of all, as some 150 graduates will attend. As with pre- 
vious classes, to be eligible for this one, the graduate must have 
worked his way through college, in whole or in part. The session 
this year will probably be held on the seventh floor of the Hazen 
building, in this city, as the large number of students makes it neces- 
sary to have larger quarters than can be given in the home office. 

As in former years, the entire proceedings will be in charge of 
Gage E. Tarbell, second vice-president of the society, and an in- 
teresting and varied programme has been arranged for each day. 
The opening session will be devoted to an address of welcome by 
President James W. Alexander, and an outline of the course by Mr. 
Tarbell. The sessions will be held daily from 10.30 until 1, excepting 
Saturdays, there being, of course, no session on July 4. On that day 
the entire class will be taken on an outing to West Point. 





SUICIDE INCREASING 

How life insurance companies shall treat suicides is a problem that 
demands serious consideration. The crime of self-murder is steadily 
increasing year by year, and the liberality of life insurance policies is 
regarded as being, in some degree, responsible for it. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, staistician of the Prudential Insurance Company, has sup- 
plied THe Spectator annually for several years with carefully com- 
piled statistics showing the number of suicides each year. In our issue 
of last week his argicle was printed giving the record for 1903 in com- 
parison with other years. Out of fifty of the principal cities of the 
country, thirty-six show an increase in the number of suicdes during 
the year, Hoboken, St. Louis and Chicago heading the list, because of 
their large German population. In 1890 the suicide rate was 12.0 per 
100,000 of population, which increased to 15.9 in 1896, and to 18.4 in 
1903. Mr. Hoffman refers at length to the experience of the Royal 
Arcanum, the attention of the governing body having been called in 
1886 to the increasing number of suicides among the members. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the subject, and, as a result of their 
subsequent report a resolution was adopted in 1891 to the effect that 
no suicide claim would be paid until the individual had been a member 
for five years. Under this rule the rate dropped in five years from 
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15.6 per 100,000 to 6.3, resulting in a large financial saving to the order. 
Mr. Hoffman’s article is interesting and instructive, tending to prove 
that where life companies and fraternal orders place no suicide clause 
in their policies, rendering them void if suicide is committed by the 
insured within a specified time, there is temptation to self-destruction. 
That the lack of such condition in a life insurance contract is opposed 
to public policy, seems self-evident from the facts, as shown in Mr. 
Hoffman’s statistical tabulations. 





THE PLANT SUICIDE. 


When Banker R. H. Plant committed suicide, in order that the life in- 
surance companies, which carried more than a million dollars on his life, 
might pay his debts and care for his dependents, he was hailed as a hero 
by many newspapers, and his cowardly and dishonorable act was quite 
generally applauded by his friends and acquaintances. And yet every 
dollar of this money must ultimately come out of the pockets of the 
widows and orphans of other men. To defraud a mutual life insurance 
company is the meanest and most despicable form of robbery. But the 
companies are not altogther blameless. An incontestable life insurance 
policy is an invitation to suicide and, as such, is not only against public 
policy, but is an injustice to honest policyholders.—Insurance Record. 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE DOES. 


Life insurance throws a mantle of protection over the cradle of the 
fatherless babe, and enwraps the mother with the cloak of hope. 

It wipes out the mortgage, satisfies the butcher, cleans up with the 
grocer and erases the score of the coal dealer. 

It floods the desert of the desolate future that meets the gaze of the 
stricken widow with the sunlight of courage and hope. 

It induces thrift and checks improvidence; builds homes instead of 
hovels; gives bread instead of crusts, provides clothes instead of rags. 

It closes the lane to the poor house and leads to the mansion of pros- 
perity beyond. 

It educates boys to be men, girls to be women, and both to be the 
tender guardians of widowhood. 

It rears the greatest monument a prudent man can leave to perpetuate 
his memory, a well-provided, well-providing son. 

It satisfies the conscience, eases the mind, banishes worry, sustains the 
a of manhood, and gives old age a chair of comfort and content- 
ment. 

Endowment life insurance assures a competency for the evening of life 
— peace and independence for one’s declining days.—Metropolitan Life 

eaflet. 





A LIFE AGENT SHOULD «“DRESS.’’ 

Of course it is well, always, for a life insurance agent to dress be- 
fore he goes forth to solicit business. The laws of most States re- 
quire this. 

A certain prosperous agent, known for the elegance of his attire, is 
often chaffed about his expensive habits of dress. He explains it in 
this way: He says that it pays him to do so; that it is his capital 
in business, his stock in trade. He is known as a man who writes 
large policies,and he avers that he is able to get into private offices to 
gain audiences with men where a solicitor not so well dressed would 
be absolutely barred out. He spends a small fortune on clothes every 
year; but the men whose applications he secures are the cream of 
the business and professional world. This agent may carry his ideas 
of dress to extremes, but there must be some truth in his argument. 
An agent should certainly be neatly and becomingly dressed—but all 
cannot afford $500 fur-lined overcoats. 

Agents have customers on their lists who have, from time to time, 
taken additional endowment and other investment policies. But as 
their age, after a lapse of years, renders it unprofitable for them to 
buy the expensive forms of policies, the agent should then point out 
to them the wisdom of taking out regular life policies, payable at 
death. 








SHE BROUGHT HIM TO TIME. 

A life agent who made many fruitless appointments with a pro: 
pect, as a last resort, sought the wife and laid the matter before her. 
There were two daughters to educate, and there was a good, even 
luxurious, home, but the husband was improvident and a spendthriii 
The agent was well aware of all the facts, and he made the most 0! 
his advantage. The wife saw the force of his arguments, and it was 
not long before he wrote a good policy on the life of the husband. 
Woman’s influence is invincible when employed in a righteous cause 





Many old men are to-day living on the value of their life insurance, 
taken years ago, when they only thought of the welfare of others. 
“Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COPIrENT. 


In this column two weeks ago there was shown the amounts paid 
by the several life insurance companies in commissions during 1904. 
In addition to the commission account the companies also report 
“salaries and allowances for agencies, including managers, agents 
and clerks” and “agency supervision, traveling and all other agency 
expenses” amounting to $13,809,804 and $3,371,857 respectively. The 
following shows the amounts paid under the first heading: Metro- 
politan, $3,292,353; Prudential, $2,786,766; New York Life, $2,671,980; 
Mutual of New York, $1,493,434; John Hancock, $824,723; Equitable 
of New York, $564,637; Colonial, $198,115; Washington, $162,345; 
Manhattan, $133,260; Home Life, $128,787; Mutual Reserve, $114,007 ; 
Germania, $113,581; Fidelity Mutual, $110,297; National of Vermont, 
$109,791; Union Mutual, $94,368; United States, $92,584; Provident 
Savings, $89,238; Security Mutual, $84,031; Massachusetts Mutual, 
$72,777; Mutual Benefit, $66,801; New England, $66,784; State Mu- 
tual, $62,440; Penn Mutual, $54,005; Travelers, $53,527; Phcenix 
Mutual, $47,583; Pacific Mutual, $41,026; Union Central, $38,244; 
Etna Life, $33,477; State Life, $30,703; Michigan Mutual, $27,395; 
3erkshire, $22,363; Provident Life and Trust, $20,290; Minnesota Mu- 
tual, $18,485; Bankers of New York, $17,487; Connecticut Mutual, 
$15,100; Connecticut General, $14,607; Hartford Life, $11,597 ; Colum- 
bian National, $6898; Reliance, $3506; Life Association, $826; 
Presbyterian Ministers, $200; Northwestern Mutual, nothing. 

Agency expenses in addition to commissions and salaries were paid 
as follows: New York Life, $969,248; Metropolitan, $622,905 ; Equit- 
able of New York, $464,968; Prudential, $245,726; Mutual of New 
York, $238,028; Provident Savings, $132,830; Germania, $119,155; 
Mutual Reserve, $65,312; Fidelity Mutual, $54,281; Penn Mutual, $35,- 
603; State Life, $31,759; Connecticut General, $30,095 ; John Hancock, 
$29,257; Washington, $28,147; Union Central, $26,76; Union Mutual, 
$25,656; Travelers, $22,625; Michigan Mutual, $20,530; Security Mu- 
tual, $20,213; Hartford Life, $19,553; A=tna Life, $19,531; Phoenix 
Mutual, $19,483; Manhattan, $19,197; Minnesota Mutual, $17.776; 
Provident Life and Trust, $17,467; Connecticut Mutual, $13,924; Colo- 
ual, $13,320; Massachusetts Mutual, $12,530; Berkshire, $11,867; 
Northwestern Mutual, $11,192; New England, $8057; Bankers of New 
\ork, $6722; State Mutual, $6106; National of Vermont, $4019; Re- 
liance, $2737; Home Life, $2427; Mutual Benefit, $2201; Life Asso- 
clation, $893. 

The medical examination and inspection of the new business sub- 
mitted last year cost the companies $5,820,750. The amounts paid to 
medical examiners and for inspections by the several companies are 
given herewith, the first set of figures being the medical fees, and the 
second the inspection fees, if any: New York Life, $748,418, $164,004 ; 
Equitable of New York, $616,022, $214,934; Mutual of New York, 
$573.337, $215,575; Metropolitan, $456,130, $324,281 ; Prudential, $571,- 
227, $12,792; John Hancock, $291,659, $16,072; Northwestern Mutual, 
$149.707, $21,115; Mutual Benefit, $135,406; Penn Mutual, $117,131, 
$16,502; AEtna Life, $79,342, $16,440; Provident Savings, $62,194, 
317.414; Fidelity Mutual, $46,081, $21,210; National of Vermont, $54,- 
855. $3960; Union Central, $58,018; Massachusetts Mutual, $55,605, 
$2112; New England, $55,377, $1905; Security Mutual, $42,493, $0678; 
Washington, $47,268, $4447; Travelers, $49,010; Germania, $47,262, 


$1392; Phoenix Mutual, $39,382, $4632; Manhattan, $37,808, $5390; 
Pacific Mutual, $39,111; Home Life, $34,692, $2446; Hartford Life, 
$30,821, $4881 ; State Mutual, $30,088, $5000 ; State Life, $25,224, $9016; 
Union Mutual, $33,432; Provident Life and Trust, $30,015; Michigan 
Mutual, $19,068, $8795; Connecticut Mutual, $22,131; United States, 
$19,930; Berkshire Life, $12,035, $6208; Colonial, $17,610; Mutual Re- 
serve, $13,393, $2467; Columbian National, $5266, $7965; Connecticut 
General, $9377, $733; Bankers of New York, $6540, $672; Reliance, 
$4424, $1920; Minnesota Mutual, $5449, $339; Presbyterian Ministers, 
$1004, $600; Life Association, $1242. 
* * * * 2X 

Allotments for the summer months should be filled so as to reduce 
the pressure which otherwise would have to be put on in the fall 
season. 

* * * * * 

Owing mainly to the passage of statutes in a number of States for- 
bidding discrimination between white and colored risks, the life in- 
surance companies have, with practical unanimity, failed to extend 
their operations to negroes. Even the industrial companies have 
neglected this race, two of the largest not even writing industrial busi- 
ness in the black belt on either white or colored risks, while the others 
instruct their agents to confine their business to persons of white 
descent. The mortality on colored lives is far in excess of that on 
white persons living in precisely the same localities, and as the com- 
panies are not allowed to charge an extra premium for the increased 
risk, the only alternative has been to leave it alone. Investigations 
made into the subject of negro mortality have shown that, compared 
with white persons, the death rate from birth to age twenty is about 
double; from that age until middle life the rates gradually approach 
each other, whileafterage forty-five the colored mortality again exceeds 
that of the white. The failure of the regular ordinary and industrial 
companies to handle this class of business has led to the formation 
in a number of the Southern States of several mutual companies. These 
organizations follow industrial methods by collecting premiums 
weekly, and many of them have succeeded in building up a fair-sized 
business. Announcement has recently been made of a proposition 
to form a stock company to write insurance on colored lives exclu- 
sivly, a move which would seem to have fair prospects of success. It 
will be necessary, however, for the company to adopt the industrial 
system, as the negro is essentially an industrial risk, a comparatively 
small percentage of the race being able to pay premiums on ordinary 
policies of one thousand dollars and upwards. In addition to this, the 
collection of weekly premiums will make the extra mortality cost, 
which must be provided for, only a slight burden on the insured. It 
has been argued that every person is insurable at a price, and the 
colored race is no exception. If the rates are placed sufficiently high 
at the start the permanence of the company, provided it is conserva- 
tively managed, will be assured, and as experience is gained the rate 
can be reduced in accordance with the facts, in the same way that the 
existing industrial companies have found it feasible to give increased 
benefits not thought possible when the business was in its infancy. 

* * * * * 

At one time estimates of results to be attained under life insurance 

policies were liberally used in canvassing. There was a good and 
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sufficient reason for this, as the forms of contract then presented 
were radically different from those previously in use, and until actual 
results could be shown no other course could be followed. Unfortu- 
nately many agents were not content with the figures supplied by 
their companies and made up their own figures, a practice which 
tended to bring estimates into disrepute. Later on, when the policies 
on which estimates had been furnished began to mature, it was seen 
that the results fell far short of what the insured had been led to 
expect, the result being some dissatisfaction which rival agents were 
not slow in fomenting. With the maturing of policies on which the 
deferred dividend periods had expired, the necessity for estimates 
passed away and the agents were instructed to furnish their pros- 
pects with only actual results, attained under similar policies issued 
and matured. Some agents followed these instructions, but failed 
to lay sufficient stress upon the fact that future results could not be 
foretold and that changed conditions might tend to reduce those fig- 
ures. By slow degrees the public has come to realize the true value 
of the figures submitted of probable results, and it is only occasionally 
that an agent is found who misrepresents the facts and ignores his 
company’s instructions. About twenty years ago the companies writ- 
ing deferred dividend policies adopted a form which did away with 
the penalty of losing every cent contributed in the event of lapse and 
gave their contracts a surrender value. This form of contract is now 
maturing and, as was expected, the results are less than under the 
old form which called for absolute forfeiture. Still there are some 
agents who are using the results under the latter form as indicative 
of what may be expected on policies issued this year and maturing 
twenty years hence. This is doubly misleading, as present contracts 
are more liberal than ever and results are likely to be still lower 
when they mature. The sensible agent will avoid, as far as possible, 
giving any figures of probable results, and secure applications on the 
ground of protection to a man’s family or estate. Should the pros- 
pect desire information as to what he may expect at the end of the 
period, he can be supplied with the illustrations furnished by the com- 
pany, but at the same time must be made to understand that no accu- 
rate forecast of results can be made up, and the changed conditions 
thoroughly explained. 
+ * * x * 

Life insurance policies mature with as much regularity in hot 
weather as in cold, and applications should be forthcoming with equal 
regularity. 

* * * * * 

The agent who knows his own company and its plans thoroughly 

will prove a satisfactory business getter. 





THE FOLLOW-UP PLAN. 

Let no life insurance agent be discouraged or lose heart because he 
fails to secure an application at the first call, or even after a dozen 
calls. There is one agent, known to the writer, who called upon a 
prospect two hundred and thirty-three times in two years. As a re- 
sult, he secured applications for three policies—one for $10,000 and 
two for $5000 each. 





WHAT THE WIDOW RECEIVED. 

Married women sometimes object to their husbands insuring their 
lives They also object to their making their 
wills for the same reason, that it looks like preparation for death. 
Widows, however, never refuse to receive the money that comes from 
the husband’s providence in insuring his life or making his will. Af- 
ter his death the widow appreciates the self-sacrifice her husband had 
made in her interest, and reveres his memory all the more for it. 

Here is a true story told recently to the writer by the widow referred 
to: 

“My husband was a man prominent in business, nearly related to 
He acquired a fortune, 
and we lived in accordance with his means, having every comfort and 
many of the luxuries of life. He died at a time when great depression 
prevailed in the stock market, and as there was no one to look out for 
his interests, the losses on the various securities he left were very 
On one block of stock that his broker sold at that time the 


from sentimental reasons. 


one of the famous generals of the civil war. 


heavy. 
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loss was over $80,000, and other losses more than doubled this amount. 
Some time after, in looking over his papers, I found a life insurance 
policy for $10,000, taken out in my favor. I knew nothing about life 
insurance, and supposed this to be of no more value than some of the 
other securities I found, and that were worth nothing. My husband 
had put money in many schemes that were failures, and I thought this 
was one of them. However, I sent the policy to the attorney who 
was looking after my affairs and thought that was the last I should 
ever hear of it. What then was my surprise soon after to receive the 
check of the insurance company for nearly $17,000. I could not believe 
it, and thought there was some mistake. I went to my attorney and he 
explained that my husband had taken out the policy a number of years 
before, had always paid the premiums in cash, allowing the dividends 
to accumulate, and $17,000 was what the company had found it to be 
worth when he died. I don’t understand how it was done, but the sub- 
stantial fact remained that I had $17,000 for what I took to be a value- 
less piece of paper. That money saved my estate from some other 
heavy losses that would have been inevitable otherwise. Believe in life 
insurance? Of course I do. I think it one of the grandest institutions 
of the age.” 

Any intelligent agent can readily explain how such an increase in 
value occurred, for such instances are of almost daily occurrence. 
There is no investment a person can make that will yield better results 
than a life insurance policy. 





LIFE AGENT AS A BUSINESS ADVISER. 


One of the best life insurance solicitors in a certain well-known 
field, about four years ago insured a man, a mechanic, for five thou- 
sand dollars. The insured died and left only his life insurance pol- 
icy to his widow and two children. The life agent had acted in a 
friendly capacity on several occasions before the insured died; and 
on his death the solicitor called upon the widow and suggested how 
she could invest her five thousand dollars so as to enable her to edu- 
cate her children and maintain them all until they should become 
self-supporting. Through the agent’s assistance this was done, whereas, 
without his good counsel and assistance the money might have been 
dissipated through imprudence and unfamiliarity with business mat- 
ters, instead of serving its proper purpose of making life comfortable 
for those left behind. Thus are friends made for, and believers se- 
cured in, life insurance. 





A YOUNG MAN IS CAPITAL IN HIMSELF. 


The students of life insurance who are in attendance upon the 
Equitable’s summer school have the peculiar privilege of listening te 


the practical teachings of some of the most successful life insurance 
men in the country. These men know field work, for which the stu- 


dents generally are striving to qualify, and they speak from the fulness 
of their experience. Last week, in introducing to the class Archibald 
C. Hayes, manager of a New York city agency that writes a million 
a month, Vice-President Tarbell said that as an agency organizer and 
personal writer he had no superior in the country. Mr, Haynes made 


a very interesting address, from which we make the following quota- 
tion: 

I do not believe there is one young man in twenty who realizes what 
a capital he is. How much are your lungs worth and your heart, if you 
use them right? How much is your brain worth in twenty years if you 
use it right? I know that you young gentlemen here are in possessio" 
of an enormous capital right now. It is sure. It is especially so in 
view of the opportunity which has been furnished you in this business, 
because it has no limit. I do wish that every morning when you go ou 
at your work you would think about this machine, this human machine, 
and what you can make of it. We all make failures. How we can look 
back and see where we have made failures! But make as few as you 
can. Utilize your experience, and while you know you did not do your 
best, resolve that is the last mistake of that kind you will make. W-. 
will keep on making mistakes; none of us ever get away from them: 
but do not make the same kind of mistake more than once. Do 1 
underestimate your adversary. Your adversary is selfishness and love 
of vanity. What are you after? You are trying to do your part to ge 
twenty per cent of all the income of all people who earn money in th: 
United States on the books of the Equitable, because it will be take: 
care of for your old age and will represent magnificent protection ¢ 
their families if anything happens to them. A man earning $400 
should put up $800. Make him think he ought to do it and then he w 
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put up $400. That is half the battle, anyhow. One thousand dollars 
per year, $200. The chances are not one in twenty that he will save 
that $200 as well any other way as he can by taking a policy in the 
Equitable. 

When you start in to talk life insurance to a man, do not wabble, but 
start right in and put your hands up and go it quick and fast. Do not 
let a man talk back to you on your own subject. Know your ground 
and say: ‘‘This is my subject and it is the only thing that I am going 
to talk to you about. It is the only subject I know anything about, and 
therefore I have got to talk to you about it.” 





PERSISTENCY, TACT, COURTESY. 


A well-known and very successful life agent and broker called many 
times, not too frequently, but just frequently enough, upon a well- 
known business man; but the merchant was always too busy to talk 
about life insurance. ‘‘Very well,” the agent would always answer, 
“T will call again.” He kept this up, sending between visits some little 
printed reminder. This continued for many months. At each failure 
of a chance to present his case, the agent was never ruffled, never 
showed any annoyance, and was always polite, almost to a fault. At 
length, one day, the merchant asked him to step into the private office, 
when he said to the agent: ‘Why is it that you have never shown 
annoyance at your many failures to present your case?” 

He did not give the agent time to reply to this query, but asked him 
to state his proposition as briefly as possible, to which the merchant 
listened attentively, and then gave him an application. 

The moral is too plain to require elucidation. 





HORSE RACING TESIPTATIONS. 


The Mutual Life, the Equitable and the New York Life have issued 
notices to-all their employees that they will lose their positions if 
found betting on horse races, taking chances in pool rooms, gambling 
in any manner, or associating with gamblers. This is a prudent step 
for the companies to take, and if all other corporations would do like- 
wise, horse racing would soon be abandoned and pool rooms closed 
up. Racetracks and racing associations cannot live where betting is 
prohibited, as witness the recent closing of one of Chicago’s tracks. 
The temptation to betting on horse races is unusually strong in the 
large cities, and has a peculiar fascination for young men. As most 
of these are employed, and cannot afford to attend the races, they 
become victims of the pool rooms, where bets are taken in any 
amount from fifty cents to many hundreds of dollars. Many young 
men waste their employers’ time, and too frequently his money, in 
these gambling dens, hoping to make “a ten-to-one-shot” on some 
race and soon replenish their pocketbooks. Regarding this, Henry 
1). Lyman, president of the American Surety Company, recently said 
that twenty-five per cent of the defalcations that came to the notice 
of his company are traceable to betting on horse races. Here are 
his words: 

When I say that twenty-five per cent of the defalcations which come 
under my observation are traceable to betting on horse racing I mean 
the defalcations which occur in New York city proper. In the South 
I believe that card playing does the more harm, but that is because 
horse racing is not so popular there, and it is not so easy to wager 

1c’s money. Every day or so the company is called upon to make 
good for some young fellow who had bet money that didn’t belong 
to him on horses that lost. As long as the bookmakers flourish, pool- 
‘ooms and handbooks cannot be suppressed. The posting of odds 
against a horse is all that they need. 

While horse racing offers the greatest temptation for betting, any 
form of gambling is to be reprehended. Betting is simply an attempt 
to get something for nothing, and money so acquired always is tainted 
and seldom does its possessor good. The admonition sent out by 
the “three giants” to their employees should be heeded by every 
one, for it is not only in keeping with good morals, but also with hon- 
est business methods. 





IT PAYS TO SHOW APPRECIATION. 
A bright life agent who secured some good business through the 
influence of one of his customers, recently wrote the following letter 
of acknowledgment. It was a graceful act on the part of the agent, 
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and it was pleasing to the person who had freely allowed the agent 
the use of his name. 


June 25, 1904. 

Dear Mr. I take pleasure in reporting to you that I have 
written two policies recently)—largely through the influence of your 
good name. Mr. N—— has taken a nice policy; and Mr. H . in 
R——’s office—your very warm recommendation secured his business 
to me. 

Your letter in our booklet means quite a lot to me, and I again 
thank you for it, and express my willingness to reciprocate in any 
way in my power. With best regards, I remain, yours truly, 








This agent, since he wrote the above letter of acknowledgement, has 
had the pleasure of “reciprocating,” by writing another policy for 
a good amount, for the recipient of the letter, who sent his application 
unsolicited. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR SIALL POLICIES 


The salvation of this and all other advanced nations depends upon 
what is called, rightly or wrongly, the middle class. The very rich and 
indolent, given up to selfish pleasure, and the very poor and ignorant, 
satisfied to live in filth and rags, together constitute but a small propor- 
tion of our population, either as to numbers or influence. Between the 
two comes the great army of workers, self-reliant and brave, and in this 
blessed country of ours, it represents ninety per cent of the whole popu- 
lation. It embraces every profession, every trade and every kind of in- 
dustry. Some of this class are well-to-do, more are barely able to make 
both ends meet, but all are workers, and all belong to the same great 
class.—Dr. Charles G. Purdy. 


According to the above statement, there is ninety per cent of our 
population that need insurance policies for small or moderate 
amounts, ranging from $1000 to $50,000. There will be but few out 
of the number able to pay for the larger amount; indeed, the men 
who can afford to take out large policies are so scarce that it is a 
waste of time to make them a specialty in soliciting. It is worse than 
time wasted to persuade a man to take out more insurance upon his 
life than his financial prospects will warrant. He may be able to pay 
the first premium, but when he comes to think it over, and realizes 
the obligation he has assumed for the future, he is apt to conclude 
that he has been too liberal in his estimate, and the chances are that 
his policy will appear among the lapses at the end of the year. This 
ninety per cent of the population should be fitted with policies 
according to their means, and the agent who persuades a man to take 
more insurance than he can afford is not loyal to himself, his client 
or his company. Study your prospect from every point of view. 
Cultivate his friendship; convince him that you are doing him a kind- 
ness, and then write him for a reasonable amount. In preparing the 
publication entitled “Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance,” many 
letters are received expressing the greatest satisfaction with life in- 
surance, but occasionally a writer complains that he took out too 
much, and has been obliged to drop some of it. There is plenty of 
business to be obtained from the classes enumerated in the ninety 
per cent of our population, and small policies will soon overtop in 
the aggregate the large ones in any agency. 





DECADENCE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION OF HONOR. 


Quite recently the American Legion of Honor asked the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Commissioner to sanction the withdrawal of a part 
of the funds of the order deposited with the State Treasurer. To this 
the Commissioner replied that before giving his sanction he should have 
to know something about the financial condition of the order; and it 
is understood that the officers are now preparing a statement. 

Any one at all familiar with the present condition of the American 
Legion of Honor knows full well that the forthcoming statement of its 
condition may be a very insufficient document; and it may be that the 
Commissioner, after having the statement now being prepared, will 
feel obliged to withhold his sanction to a withdrawal of a portion of 
the fund with the State Treasurer until an examination is made by 
the department of the condition of the order. This the Insurance 
Commissioner cannot do, under the present Massachusetts law, except 
on invitation by the order. If the invitation is not forthcoming, then, 
of course, the Commissioner’s endorsement to the withdrawal would be 
withheld, and a deadlock would ensue and prevail as long as the order 
stood out. 

All this is, of course, supposition, but it is a supposition not without 
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some reason. A receivership has been hinted at in some quarters, but 
probably the Insurance Commissioner would ask for the appointment 
of a receiver only at the request of some of the members of the Legion 
of Honor. 

In calling assessment number 112 on June 1, 1904, the executive com- 
mittee of the order expressly stated that “this notice will come to some 
suspended councils.” 

Following is a statement of the benefit fund, under date June 1, 1904: 

Amount received on assessments from all other sources for benefit 
fund, from organization to April 25, 1904, $43,147,773-39;; received since 
for benefit fund, $27,279.21. “ 

Following are the payments: Total payments from organization to 
April 25. 1904, $43,146,113.96; paid death numbers 15,338—15,351 in- 
clusive, $27,500; balance on hand May 21, 1904, $1,438.64. 

Delayed claims May 21, 1904, $12,425. 

In a decision just handed down Justice Marean, of the Supreme 
Court, Brooklyn, held that the Supreme Council of the American Legion 
of Honor had not the power to reduce the amount of a benefit policy 
after it had been once issued without the consent of the insured. 

The decision was rendered in the suit of Julia McClosky, as assignee 
of the estate of James D. Hall, to recover $3000 from the Supreme 
Council. Justice Marean rendered judgment in her favor. 

Mr. Hall became insured in the order for $5000 in 1882. After he 
had paid premiums for a number of years the Supreme Council fixed 
the maximum amount of insurance at $2000, and reduced all policies to 
that figure. After Hall’s death the order paid $2000 instead of $5000 
to his beneficiaries. Suit was brought for the remainder. 





AN INSURANCE COMPANY FOR ETHIOPIANS. 

The report is current that out in Des Moines, Ia., there is being 
organized the Ethiopian Mutual Association, with a capital of $125,- 
000, that is to insure the lives exclusively of colored persons. The 
idea seems more Eutopian than Ethiopian, looked at from a prac- 
tical standpoint. According to the census there are between six and 
seven millions of colored persons in the country, male, female and 
children, and the proportion of those who are insurable is less than 
among an equal number of whites, so that the field is not sufficiently 
extensive to pay for the exclusive working of it. Statistics show that 
the death rate among the negroes is higher than among the whites, 
so that a higher premium would necessarily have to be charged, and 
this would be objected to. The regular life companies have not found 
colored persons profitable risks, and none of them seek their patron- 
age. Under the anti-discrimination laws of several States, the com- 
panies are precluded from charging negroes a higher rate than they 
do white persons, and, as the risk is greater and should be charged 
ior accordingly, such legislation operates to prevent the regular com- 
panies from insuring them at all. This law was intended to secure 
to the negroes equal insurance privileges with white persons, but prac- 
tically it has tended to deprive them of the benefits of life insurance 

\s a rule, negroes are too poor to pay large premiums, con- 
quently they were at one time sought by some of the industrial 
npanies, but their shiftless and migratory habits made them un- 

table risks, it costing too much to keep track of them and col- 
It would be a matter for rejoicing if the suggested 
ompany should really get started, and all insurance men would wish 
t success, for they would like to see the colored portion of our popu- 
lation as well provided with life insurance as the whites are, but there 
Ss. tu our judgment, little hope for the success of the proposed Ethi- 


opian Mutual Association. Still, many wonderful things have come 
out of the West. 


entirely 


ect premiums. 





MISSTATEMENTS IN APPLICATION. 

A very large proportion of the claims against life insurance com- 
panies that get into the courts become matters of litigation because of 
misstatements made in the application by the applicant. Where these 
are unintentional and do not materially affect the risk, the companies 
pay little attention to them, but where they are serious enough to im- 
peril the life or health of the insured, they have good ground for refus- 
ing payment. For instance, if the applicant states that he is not in the 
habit of using intoxicating liquors, and it turns out that he is an 
habitual drinker, frequently to excess. the company insuring him would 
have good ground for contesting a claim under his policy. Sim- 
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ilarly, if the applicant warrants that he has never had certain diseases 
that are regarded as specially hazardous, and it is shown that such 
statement was false, the company would be justified in resisting payment 
of the claim. Medical examiners are primarily responsible for the cor- 
rect filling out of applications, but the agent whose prospect is under 
examination should see to it that the applicant answers truthfully every 
question contained in the application. It is too often the case that 
the agent and the medical examiner fill up the application for the pros- 
pect, and where he is in doubt, writing in such answers as they think 
will most readily cause the home office to accept the risk. In cases of 
that kind the courts have held that the insured was not bound by such 
warranties, the agent and examiner representing the company, and 
their acts were binding upon it. The insured’s rights cannot be affected 
by misrepresentations made in his application by agents of the com- 
pany, and his contract can be enforced. Too much care cannot be ex- 
ercised by agents to know that every application they send in conforms 
to the facts in the case. Where an applicant deliberately makes mis- 
statements of matters material to the risk, he commits a fraud, and 
fraud will vitiate any contract. Even incontestable policies are ren- 
dered void if fraud has been practiced in their procurement, unless the 
policy contains a special stipulation making it incontestable for fraud 
or any other cause after the lapse of a specified period. Within that 
period the company has opportunity for investigation and to protect 
itself from misstatements. The exercise of proper care and watchful- 
ness in the filling out of applications by those who should be familiar 
with the facts, would save the companies much vexation and some liti- 
gation. 





LIFE INSURANCE AND POLITICS. 

It is a common remark that the year of a presidential election is a 
bad year for business. There is no good reason why this should be 
so, as a rule, and especially this year there is no occasion for alarm or 
hesitancy. The country is prosperous, there is a promise of good crops, 
money is plentiful, and there are no indications of hard times through 
physical causes. The two opposing political parties have held their 
national conventions, adopted their platforms and nominated their 
candidates. The issues to be contended for are made up, and every 
man should decide for himself with which lies the best interests of 
the country. Time spent in political discussions with friends or neigh- 
bors is time wasted. ‘Hot air” expended in political wrangles seldom 
convinces or makes votes. What with facilities afforded by the daily 
papers, the telegraph, telephone, etc., every man who can read is kept 
informed of every phase of the political campaign, so that it is wholly 
needless to neglect business to engage in discussing either men or 
party platforms. As this is a year of prosperity, it offers every oppor- 
tunity for life insurance solicitors to get in their fine work, and obtain 
new business galore. Do not waste your time talking politics, unless 
you can use the discussion as an entering wedge to drive home the in- 
surance gospel and land an application. Keep posted on all that tran- 
spires in the political field, and use your information judiciously to 
make friends in the interests of life insurance. Some companies advise 
their agents to never talk politics or religion with their prospects. This 
might be modified by adding: “Unless you agree with them.” Differ- 
ences upon these subjects has often estranged life-long friends and led 
to bitter enmities, but if your sentiments agree with the other fellow’s 
a debate may open the way to the introduction of the subject that 
should be nearest your heart. Wrangling with a political opponent is a 
form of dissipation that should be avoided. The probabilities are that 
you cannot convert the other fellow to your views any more than he 
can convert you to his. Business is what you are out for, and what 
should be uppermost in your mind all the time. After all, the party 
leaders, Roosevelt on the one side, and Parker on the other, are con- 
ceded to be good men, and the election of either will not imperil our 
safety. Our people are too intelligent and their business interests too 
firmly rooted to suffer greatly at the hands of any president or any 
party. Let politicians do the talking and life insurance men go quietly 
on with their knitting, following up prospects and sending to the home 
office more applications during this presidential year than in any 
previous year. It can be done if all resolve that it shall be done. 





Men in their graves are there to stay. There is no return from the 
dead to correct mistakes or to do a little more for the family. Insurance 
must be attended to in life.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.’”’ 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO/PIrMENT. 

The many advantages to beneficiaries of paying life insurance con- 
tracts in installments are becoming more and more apparent. This 
form of contract, being comparatively new, shows only a small num- 
ber of maturities at present, the total sum paid during 1903, by com- 
panies reporting to New York, being slightly under $550,000. The 
several companies issuing such contracts, however, already hold nearly 
nine million dollars wherewith to pay future installmem™. and are 
adding material amounts each year. In presenting this form the agent 
will do well to bear in mind that the average annual payment, the 
first of which is due immediately on approval of proofs of death, is 
not very large, and that in most cases the beneficiary is in need of a 
larger sum, when the breadwinner passes out, to provide for the ex- 
traordinary expenses incurred at that time. Some companies have 
endeavored to provide for this state of affairs by a contract paying 
from one-third to one-half the face at the time of maturity, and the 
remainder by annual installments. Either this form has not been 
sufficiently understood or the agents have failed to appreciate its ad- 
vantages, for the organizations issuing it do not seem to have done 
much in the installment line of business. A policy for $10,000, payable 
in twenty annual installments, produces but $500 at the death of the 
insured, which, in most cases, is entirely inadequate to pay the cost of 
the last sickness and the burial, to say nothing of the maintenance of 
the beneficiary for the ensuing twelve months. The agent, therefore, 
in presenting the merits of the installment contract must be particu- 
larly careful in considering the circumstances of the party he is en- 
deavoring to insure, and find out if the first installment will be suf- 
ficient to relieve the beneficiary of all financial distress. We venture 
to say that in the great majority of cases it will be found advisable 
to place an additional policy payable in whole at death, so that suf- 
ficient cash will be immediately available to meet the pressing needs 
of the widow or other beneficiary. Most installment contracts give 
the beneficiary the option of taking the commuted value, and if the 
first payment is small the temptation arises to take that value, and thus 
destroy the intent of the insured looking to the provision of a fixed 
and permanent income for those dependent upon him. Each case 
must, of course, be considered on its own merits, but as a general 
rule the additional policy should be for an amount equal to from one- 
tenth to one-fifth of the installment policy’s face value. 





* * * * * 


A small policy is better than none at all, and its possession incul- 
cates habits of saving which may result in the procuration of facilities 
to obtain a larger contract. 


* * * * 2 


\bout two-thirds of the disbursements of life insurance companies, 
outside the payments to policyholders, which average about sixty-five 
per cent of the total outgo, are consumed in commissions, expenses 
and salaries of agents. It is to that body that the companies must look 
‘or their continued prosperity and our most successful organizations 
have always considered the best as none too good for their field- 
inen. In previous isstfes there has been shown the division of the 





commission and agency expense account, which is here followed by 
the totals, first of commissions, second of agency expenses and salaries 
and finally the total agency outlay. 

The rank of companies in total commissions paid during 1903 (in- 
cluding new, renewal and commuted) is as follows: New York Life, 
$9,696,673 ; Metropolitan, $8,466,968 ; Mutual of New York, $8,421,226; 
Equitable of New York, $8,288,405; Prudential, $7,254,024; North- 
western Mutual, $2,928,173; John Hancock, $2,813,999; Penn Mutual, 
$1,491,567; Mututal Benefit, $1,283,325; Aztna Life, $1,014,901; Union 
Central, $874,911; National of Vermont, $715,074; Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, $684,430; Provident Savings, $595,201; New England, $587,489; 
Provident Life and Trust, $581,529; Germania, $531,139; Fidelity 
Mutual, $496,464; Travelers, $481,105; State Mutual, $454,335; State 
Life, $448,376; Hartford Life, $419,172; Pacific Mutual, $418,351; 
Connecticut Mutual, $399,221; Manhattan, $380,331; Home Life, 
$386,954; Washington Life, $380,909; Phoenix Mutual, $376,157; 
Mutual Reserve, $341,469; Security Mutual, $315,211; Union Mutual, 
$292,360; United States, $238,842; Berkshire Life, $231,701 ; Michigan 
Mutual, $223,237; Bankers of New York, $117,968; Minnesota Mutual, 
$103,325 ; Connecticut General, $95,874; Colonial Life, $68,815 ; Colum- 
bian National, $52,507; Reliance Life, $19,233; Life Association, $10,- 
409; Presbyterian Ministers, $4,461. 

In amounts paid for salaries and expenses of agents the rank of 
the companies is as follows: Metropolitan Life, $3,915,258; New York 
Life, $3,641,228; Prudential, $3,032,492; Mutual of New York, $1,731,- 
462; Equitable of New York, 1,029,335; John Hancock, $853,980; 
Germania Life, $232,736; Provident Savings, $222,068; Colonial Life, 
$211,435; Washington Life, $190,492; Mutual Reserve, $179,319; Fidel- 
ity Mutual, $164,578; Manhattan, $152,457; Home Life, $131,214; 
Union Mutual, $120,024; National of Vermont, $113,810; Security 
Mutual, $104,244; United States, $92,584; Penn Mutual, $80,668; 
Massachusetts Mutual, $85,307; Travelers, $76,152; New England, 
$74,841; Mutual Benefit, $69,002; State Mutual, $68,546; Phoenix Mu- 
tual, $67,066; Union Central, $64,520; State Life, $62,462; AEtna Life, 
$53,008; Michigan Mutual, $47,925; Connecticut General, $44,792; 
Pacific Mutual, $41,026; Provident Life and Trust, $37,757; Minnesota 
Mutual, $36,261; Berkshire Life, $34,230; Hartford Life, $31,150; 
Connecticut Mutual, $29,024; Bankers of New York, $24,209; North- 
western Mutual, $11,192; Columbian National, $6898; State Life, 
$6243; Life Association, $1719; Presbyterian Ministers, $200. 

The following shows the total outgo on agents account for com- 
missions, salaries and expenses: New York Life, $13,338,901 ; Metro- 
politan, $12,382,226; Prudential, $10,286,516; Mutual of New York, 
$10,152,688 ; Equitable of New York, $9,317,740; John Hancock, $3,- 
667,079; Northwestern Mutual, $2,939,365: Penn Mutual, $1,581,235 ; 
Mutual Benefit, $1,352,327; AEtna Life, $1,067,909; Union Central, 
$939,431 ; National of Vermont, $828,884; Provident Savings, $817,269; 
Massachusetts Mutual, $769,737; Germania, $763,875; New England, 
$662,330; Fidelity Mutual, $661,042; Provident Life and Trust, $6r19,- 
286; Washington, $571,401; Travelers, $557,257; Manhattan, $541,788 ; 
State Mutual, $522,881; Mutual Reserve, $520,788; Home Life, $518,- 
168; State Life, $510,838; Pacific Mutual, $459,377; Hartford Life, 
$450,322; Phcenix Mutual, $443,223; Connecticut Mutual, $428,245; 
Security Mutual, $419,455; Union Mutual, $412,384; United States, 
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$331,426; Colonial Life, $280,250; Michigan Mutual, $271,162; Berk- 
General, $140,666; Minnesota Mutual, $139,586; Columbian National, 
$50,405; Reliance Life, $25,476; Life Association, $12,188; Presbyterian 
Ministers, $4661. 

a * * * * 

An application signed before starting on a vacation insures a double 
portion of enjoyment and peace of mind. 

* * * * * 

For some weeks past, and for some weeks to come, leading agents 
of a number of companies have gathered, or will gather, in convention 
at different points to celebrate past achievements. This convention 
idea is largely a development of the past few years and, as a rule, con- 
stitutes a reward for special services performed during a given period. 
The home office managers of the companies plan for a certain amount 
of new business to be written within certain months, allot to each 
agent his proportion, determined usually in accordance with his 
average production, and offer a free trip to the convention city if the 
allotment is reached or exceeded. From the favor which this plan has 
met with, it would seem certain that good results have been produced 
by it. It certainly is capable of producing more enthusiasm than the 
old plan of paying cash bonuses for a certain amount of new business, 
where only the immediate friends of the fortunate ones could offer 
their congratulations. By bringing together all the successful workers 
of the company there is afforded abundant opportunity, not only for 
congratulations to the leaders, but for interchange of ideas which are 
sure to result in still more efficient work. Those agents who are un- 
able to qualify are stimulated by the success of their associates to de- 
termine to get in on the next contest, so that the company benefits all 
round. To be classed as a good producer should be the ambition of 
every agent, and when one finds that his work has won him a seat in 
the company convention for special work, it should be his aim to 
make that period of special striving a model for the entire year. It 
has been the experience of every company that a number of men who 
apparently find no difficulty in winning out in special contests, have 
to be constantly prodded up to their work under ordinary conditions. 
The very fact that these men can produce under the stimulus of a 
reward should convince them that the business can be obtained at all 
times of the year, if as consistently sought. At one convention heid 
recently about one-third more agents qualified than the company ex- 
pected, and the results of the whole contest gave the company a larger 
volume of increase than ever before in its history. The average pro- 
duction per man was also larger than expected, showing that not only 
was the business to be had, but that the agents knew how to get it. 
The past few years have been considered good years for the procure- 
ment of life insurance applications, but the general opinion is that 
1904 presents no more favorable circumstances than the years im- 
mediately preceding it. The country while still in a highly prosperous 
condition is not breaking any records this year. Why then could not 
the agents of the convention-giving companies have made equally as 
good records last year as this? Simply because they did not go out 
throughout the year with the same determination to write all the busi- 
ness in sight, as they did during the contest period. Having seen the 
results of persistent work during a fixed time, each agent should de- 
termine to work with as much vim and energy during the remainder 
of this year and throughout the entire period of his service in the 
business, so that his record will show evenly and the company will be 
able to point to him as one who always does his best work and as 


1 both in and out of contest seasons. 


one to be relied 





DON’T BE A PAUPER. 
itiful sight than to see an elderly man, whose years 
y lie in the past, living as a dependent upon others 
or passing his declining years in the almshouse or in a home for old 
persons. His career of usefulness has passed, and he remains, 
incapacitated, to brood over lost opportunities and what might have 
been. In many such cases, appreciative relatives care for the venerable 
old man, but with what bitterness must he contemplate the fact that he 
is a burden to them, is in the way, and that it would be better for him 
and them if he were dead. 

In these bustling days there is no place for old men. Youth, strength, 





There is no more ft 


of business activi 
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activity and ambition are now the requirements of our strenuous busi- 
ness life, and men of fifty or over are regarded as “back numbers.” 
The writer has in mind the case of an old man who, at fifty, had ac- 
cumulated sufficient of this world’s goods to enable him to retire 
from business, and he looked forward to spending the remainder of 
his days in the enjoyment of a pleasant home, surrounded by wife and 
children. In an unguarded moment he was induced by a friend to 
engage in a manufacturing business, which prospered for a time. 
But finally reverses overtook them, more money was required, and the 
person referred to was obliged to furnish it. In short, his accumu- 
laion of years was finally swept away entirely. He sought employ- 
ment in his old line of business, but he was then too old, and every 
position was occupied by younger men. His children had to leave 
school to become wage-earners, abandoning all hope of a college edu- 
cation. For years this elderly gentleman sought employment, but in 
vain, and the sole support of the entire family was the pitiful earn- 
ings of his young children. 

How different would have been the lot of this family had the hus- 
band and father, in the days of his prosperity, taken out a policy of 
endowment insurance. With the proceeds of such a policy coming to 
him at age sixty, he could have maintained his family in comfort, 
educated his children, and not been subjected to the humiliation of liv- 
ing upon their scanty earnings. Similar cases are, no doubt, familiar 
to every life insurance man, and each should serve as a text upon 
which they can hang a sermon in favor of endowment insurance. 
While life insurance is one of the greatest blessings of the age, an 
investment in an endowment policy is the positive provision for old 
age, placing in the hand of its owner, at its maturity, a sum that is a 
guarantee that he, at least, will not be a pauper. 





HAD A POLICY SIXTY-ONE YEARS. 


The oldest life insurance policy in the United States, save one, was 
presented to last week, and paid by, the Mutual Life. It was that of 
Charles Greene Rockwood, the ex-president of the National Newark 
Banking Company, who died at Caldwell, N. J., on July 17. The policy 
was taken out July 13, 1843, six months after the Mutual first opened 
its doors. The policy’s face value was $4000, but if the holder had al- 
lowed all his additions to accumulate its actual value would have been 
$13,158. The investment brought $6,833.40 over cost. The check for- 
warded Charles G. Rockwood, Jr., Mr. Rockwood’s son, professor of 
mathematics at Princeton University, was for $9975. 

There is but one other policy issued in the first year of the com- 
pany’s business now in existence. One person insured in the early 
years of the Mutual lived to be over a hundred years of age, and the 
company refused to receive further premiums from him after he was 
ninety. 





A MAN REPORTED DEAD SUES FOR $50,000. 


Readers of THE SPECTATOR will recall the case of William A. Hunt, 
or Hunter, who disappeared from Texas some years ago, and whose 
beneficiaries collected $15,000 from the Fidelity Mutual of Philadel- 
phia. Briefly stated, the facts are these: Hunt gave out that he was 
going West, and started with a team and camping outfit. His team 
was subsequently found wandering on the shores of a lake, and it 
was claimed that he had been drowned. The Fidelity Mutual had 
reason to distrust this statement, and refused to pay the claim when 
presented, but the beneficiaries sued, recovered judgment, and the 
company had to pay the claim. The search for Hunt was continued, 
however, and, after the lapse of seven or eight years, he was discov- 
ered and arrested on a charge of conspiracy. He was kept in jail 
for some time, and when his trial came off the facts as to his disap- 
pearance and the payment of the insurance upon his life were duly 
presented. Nevertheless, the court gave a verdict in favor of Hunt, 
on the ground that there was nothing to show that he had conspired 
with the beneficiaries under his policy to rob the insurance company 
—he had simply disappeared, and the presumption was that he had 
been drowned. Now it is reported that Hunt has commenced sui! 
against the sheriff who arrested him, the man who identified him, th: 
magistrate who committed him to jail and the Fidelity Mutual ior 
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instigating the prosecution, claiming damages to the amount of 
$50,000. 

The Fidelity Mutual is reported to have spent $20,000 in its efforts 
to find Hunt and bring him to justice, and now finds itself a de- 
fendant in a suit for damages. Where the justice of the decision 
that allowed Hunt to go free lies it is impossible for the ordinary 
layman to see. It may have been impossible to produce positive 
evidence to show that he -was in collusion with his beneficiaries to 
rob the insurance company, but the facts are there, and apparently 
speak for themselves. 

This is one of the most remarkable cases of fraud practiced upon a 
life insurance company that has ever been recorded. It was in the 
best interests of the business of life insurance and the policyholders 
in the companies that the Fidelity Mutual followed up this case for 
seven or eight years with uncompromising persistency, and it is en- 
titled to the thanks of every honest man for the course it has pur- 
sued. The Fidelity Mutual, the Connecticut Mutual and a few other 
companies set their faces against any attempt to defraud them, and 
relentlessly pursue the rascals who enter into conspiracies to fraudu- 
lently obtain from them any portion of the trust funds they hold for 
the benefit of their policyholders. While it is to the credit of life in- 
surance companies to pay every legitimate claim promptly, on the 
contrary, where there is a suspicion of fraud, the case should be 
thoroughly investigated. The payment of a fraudulent claim stamps 
the company making it as an “easy mark,” and serves as an induce- 
ment to others to try the same game. 





DON’T DISPARAGE OTHER COMPANIES, 

It is quite a common practice with some life insurance agents to 
ask a person upon whom he calls to solicit business, on being told 
that the individual is carrying all the insurance he wants at present, 
“What companies are you insured in?’ Some men will not give 
this information for the reason that they know that they have good 
policies in good companies, and are satisfied with them, and they 
do not want their minds disturbed or their confidence shaken, for 
this particular agent will go on to show him wherein the policies 
that he holds are not desirable, or not so good as the contract which 
he offers. No good agent will disparage a good company or its 
policies. Such a course prejudices the average business man against 
the agent. If an agent represents a good company, he is able to offer 
as desirable a coniract as any other company can offer, and he must 
depend upon the merits of his own goods if he wishes to succeed. 





THE HAY-fAKING SEASON. 

Some of the brightest and most progressive life agents do not find 
the summer, or vacation months, the dullest months. Asked why he 
stuck to business so closely while others relaxed their effort, one 
agent replied that he always did some of his best business during the 
hot months, for the simple reason that so many other agents “laid 
back,” leaving him a clear field. He says that those who remain 
in the city during the summer vacation season are usually not very 
busy, and are inclined to listen to his story. This seems reasonable 
and worthy of consideration by all agents and solicitors. 





A CENTENNIAL ORATION. 

The University of Vermont recently celebrated its one hundredth 
commencement with appropriate ceremonies. D. P. Kingsley, A. M., 
vice-president of the New York Life, was selected to deliver the 
centennial oration, and his address was a literary gem. He spoke of 
the advantages of a college education to the average business man, but 
contended that graduates have hitherto been too much inclined to 
follow the overcrowded learned professions, so called, while great 
business enterprises awaited and needed them. The following is a 
brief extract from his address: 


The plain, quiet citizen has had a chance and has been doing 
things. He has been working his way upward from the condition of 
that earlier time when industry was not regarded as entirely honor- 
able—was, indeed, in chains. He has had a part in this new conquest 
of the forces of nature; he has been very busy making his place in 
this new style of civilization. He is to-day what may be called the 
truly rich man. 

Let me state one fact without going into statistics, a fact that is not 
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singular, that gives only one view out of many, of the unprecedented 
achievements of the toiler, the unknown, the unnoticed, the unad- 
vertised. On January 1, 1904, the aggregate of savings banks de- 
posits in this country added to the total obligations which the ordi- 
nary citizen had then, under a great system of co-operation, under- 
taken to pay, amounted to $21,500,000,000. (I do not name this par- 
ticular phase of co-operation from fear that you may think I am 
talking ‘‘shop.”) This is almost two-thirds the public debt of all 
the nations of the world. Before this total all the private fortunes of 
which we know, and of which we hear much, shrivel into inconse- 
quence. The present market value of all the stock of the greatest 
corporation yet organized is to this as one to one hundred. The 
dream of a new civilization, where things should be readjusted, 
where life would be worth while for all and not for a privileged few, 
begins in this fashion to take material form. 

What these figures will reach during the life time of most of us is 
uncertain, but they promise to become the greatest of all consérva- 
tive powers—not in the interest of dynasties or families, but in the 
interest of that unit on which any permanent civilization must rest— 
the man in the street. 

In the working out of this great purpose, devotion, spirituality, 
sacrifice, the things of the spirit may not be in evidence, or may not 
give the evidences that are usually recognized; but sacrifice of the 
very highest type is there; honor surpassing the standards of the 
days of chivalry_is also there. And the master of all is the man of 
business. His control is sane and sound and philosophical. He 
uses the professions, old and new, to forward the cause he labors in, 
but he commands. His is the great career. He especially beckons 
the scholar,—not the scholar whose ‘‘native resolution is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” but the scholar who is also a man of 
action. 

I commit no heresy when I say that in this titanic struggle the 
scholar thus far has not borne his proper part. He has been too 
much worried over the danger that might come to the children of the 
spirit; he has been too much horrified over the dirt of politics—too 
much disturbed by the apparent dominance of the dollar. But, 
clinging to the professions, the scholar cannot escape business if he 
would. The old-fashioned lawyer, like the old type of statesman, is 
about as near a tradition as the shepherd kings of Egypt. The law- 
yer of consequence to-day, who wields real power, who brings things 
to pass, who succeeds, almost never appears in court. He depends 
on his knowledge of law and of business, not on his eloquence. His 
duty is to keep his clients out of trouble, not to get them out of 
trouble. He is probably either in the service of a group of corpora- 
tions or devoted to work that keeps him constantly in that atmos- 
phere. In some fashion this same change has come to the doctor of 
medicine and to the doctor of divinity. There has been, indeed, a 
re-adjustment of things. 





HOW TIUCH DID HE LEAVE? 

When a man dies in any intelligent community, one of two ques- 
tions is almost invariably asked. If a rich man, the inquiry is, “how 
much did he leave?” If a poor man or one in moderate circum- 
stances, the question, “‘was his life insured?” is at once asked. These 
questions mean one and the same thing. 





NOT A MODEL CITIZEN. 

The man who does not insure his life is not a model citizen, be- 
cause he takes the risk of leaving his family to become a public 
charge. He is not a model husband and father, because he is risking 
the future of his wife and children. If he dies prematurely they will 
be the iosers of what he might have secured to them by life in- 
surance. 





SUICIDES FOR INSURANCE MONEY. 

The cases of several supposedly wealthy men who had become 
financially involved, who committed suicide in order that their estates 
might be benefited by the large amounts of insurance they had upon 
their lives, have been fully commented upon in these columns. It 
was to be expected that the example thus set by prominent persons 
should be followed by others less well known, where smaller amounts 
were involved. A case of this kind occurred in Brooklyn a few days 
since. Thomas W. Monroe of that city was interested in the car- 
riage business, and when a strike occurred in that industry he be- 
came very despondent as his financial affairs grew more and more 
involved. He carried $60,000 insurance upon his life, and saw no 
way to provide for his family except by realizing upon his policies. 
So one evening last week, after discussing the situation with his wife, 
and giving expression to the gloomy outlook before him, he took 
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advantage of her temporary absence from the room to shoot him- 
self through the head, dying almost immediately. He left a farewell 
note, in which he said that he was driven to desperation by his 
financial troubles, but that the $60,000 of insurance he had upon his 
life would provide for his family. Doubtless he had been contem- 
plating this act for some time, for it appears to have been done with 
much deliberation, and he had given no sign of being mentally un- 
balanced. Loss of money, loss of business, loss of courage, pros- 
pects discouraging, a convenient pistol and—$60,000 for the family. 

Since the above was written, a mechanic out of work, unable to find 
employment, his family suffering for the necessaries of life, undertook 
to commit suicide by jumping from the East River bridge. He was 
prevented and locked up. He said he had a small insurance upon his 
life, and the money would be worth more to his family than he was. 
How many more are to follow the example of those large policy- 
holders whose sensational suicides have attracted so much attention? 





LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. 

Life insurance is a business proposition entirely. The protection 
of the family and one’s old age is a liability which every man of 
common intelligence knows well should be met with a corresponding 
asset. The amount of liability in his own case each individual can 
judge better than anyone else. It needs only a little application as to 
what sum is necessary at the prevailing rate of interest, and a con- 
sideration of his earning power and style of living, to know how 
large the corresponding asset or sinking fund should be. Not that 
the insurance should yield an income equal to the earning power, for 
that would impose too great a strain, but it should bear a fair and 
reasonable proposition. By life insurance every man can provide 
for the comfort of his dependents after his death, and thus avoid 
leaving them subject to the struggles and distress involved in pinch- 
ing poverty. 





MATHEMATICS AND HUIIAN LIFE. 

The merit of being the first to apply mathematical calculations to 
the valuation of human life belongs to John de Witt, pensionary 
counsellor of Holland. The development of his ideas made the life 
insurance actuaries of the present time, and has brought the science 
of insuring lives to a mathematical demonstration. It is not a busi- 
ness of chance, but, based upon the average duration of life, can be 
carried on with unerring certainty. It is this certainty that enables 
the life insurance companies to guarantee the fulfillment of every 
contract they enter into. 





INVESTIGATE THE STANDING OF YOUR PROSPECTS. 

lt is a good plan, before accepting an application for a very large or 
unusual amount of life insurance, to look up the ability of the 
prospective insurer to continue to pay the premiums on a large 
amount; to ascertain, so far as possible, the extent and source of his 
income, whether his income is likely to remain unchanged or whether 


liable to decrease. It will do no harm to learn as much as possible 


b his personal habits and his general moral character. Such a 
course might be the means of preventing a monumental swindle, or an 
attempt at such upon a company. It might save the company from 
being called upon to pay a large policy after, perhaps, only one premi- 


um had been paid. It would certainly prove a good precaution against 


possible fraud. 





ACTUARIES AND AGENTS. 

\ctuaries and agents constitute two very important factors in the 

fe insurance business. The actuary represents its scientific side, 

while the agent presents its commercial side. Both are indispensable, 
t their functions are far from interchangeable. It takes years of 
tudious application to mastér the science of life insurance, and the 
one who can achieve success in that line, would be of little value as an 
agent. Probably not one actuary in ten could earn a living if called 
upon to do active work in the field of canvassing. The agent, on the 
contrary, needs but little knowledge of the science of life insurance 
to be a successful business-getter. He requires a commercial training, 
a knowledge of men and how to deal with them. 


hi, 


He is essentially 
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a salesman and must present his goods in such manner as will sell 
them. It is no more necessary for him to know how to make policies, 
to formulate conditions or deduce mathematically the rates that must 
be charged, than a salesman of woollen goods is supposed to know all 
the secrets of the manufacture of such goods. 

There has been much written and spoken as to how deeply an agent 
should delve into the science of life insurance to qualify himself to be 
a successful business-getter. It is, of course, essential that he should 
have a thorough knowledge of the policies his company issues, so as to 
be able to intelligently explain their advantages to his clients, and he 
should also familiarize himself with the policies issued by competing 
companies. That is, he should know the goods that are in the market, 
and be able to explain how and why his are better than any others. 
The more he knows about the policies and practices of all companies 
the better is he qualified to represent his own company. He is a sales- 
man, not a scientist, and it is not absolutely necessary that he should 
absorb the higher mathematics or qualify as an expert actuary. What- 
ever will contribute to make him a successful agent is what the live, 
active, successful life insurance salesman needs to acquire. There is 
no danger of his being too bountifully equipped with the literature of 
his business, and he will be a peculiar man if he cannot gather some 
good from everything he reads on the subject, be it an actuarial work 
or plain hints to agents, company bulletins, or the insurance journals. 
All have their good points, and are full of suggestions to those willing 
to profit by them. 





INSURING A GOVERNOR. 

One of the brightest agents in the life field bethought himself that 
it would be a good stroke of business to secure a large contract from 
the Governor of the State. The Governor was a wealthy paper man- 
ufacturer, a maker of bond papers. The agent surmised that the 
paper on which his company’s policies were written might come from 
the governor’s mills, and, on investigation, he found this to be a fact. 
So he called upon the governor and managed, early in the conversa- 
tion, to mention to his excellency that the insurance company used 
his paper for its policies. As the company was one of the largest 
and best known in the country, the governor was interested. The 
conversation drifted from bond papers to insurance, and the agent 
secured a $10,000 policy. Reciprocity is a strong lever to use in 
matters of business. 





SENATOR FAIRBANK’S LIFE AN EXAMPLE TO BE 
EMULATED. 

Vice-President Tarbell of the Equitable Society sees in Senator 
Fairbanks, the Republican candidate for vice-president, a worthy ex- 
ample for life insurance workers. Starting out with nothing, young 
Fairbanks secured for himself a liberal education. The many ob- 
stacles in his way were apparently not seen by him, because, as Mr. 
Tarbell says, he was looking for something else. By his own efforts 
he became a leading spirit in his State, a United States Senator and 
finally the candidate of the Republican party for vice-president. In 
the life insurance business those who have not time to think about the 
failures and disappointments are the ones to win out. Therefore, be 
so busily engaged in pursuit of applications that the distracting ele 
ment of doubt is brushed aside. 





THE FUTURE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

The people of the United States are carrying life insurance policies 
about equal to the nominal capital of all the trusts and all the rail 
roads of the country combined. They represent a sum substantially 
equivalent to one-fifth of the entire estimated wealth of the nation, 
public and private. There are five life insurance companies, each 0! 
which has policies outstanding equaling or exceeding the interest: 
bearing national debt. 

Life insurance is the most gigantic co-operative enterprise in hi 
tory. It is a voluntary pension scheme on a scale which dwarfs any- 
thing attempted by any or all of the paternal governments of Europe. 
Its scope is extending so rapidly that there will soon be hardly 
family without a share in its protection. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COPIENT. 

The tax bill of the forty-two life insurance companies operating in 
the State of New York during the year 1903 amounted to $8,728,076, 

a little over two per cent of the premium income. A part of that 
amount was on real estate owned, which is, therefore, a perfectly 
legitimate item. The fact remains, however, that the companies had 
to pay, as the cost of supervision and in taxes on premium receipts on 
reserves and for licenses, the large sum of $6,749,773, or 1.56 per cent 
ot their premium income. Policyholders who do their duty toward 
their families by carrying life insurance for their protection therefore 
had the unwilling pleasure of contributing an indirect tax of $1.56 out 
oi each $100 paid in premiums. 
more than it should have, indicating that the several States are com- 
mitted to the policy of taxing prudence and take money from the very 
people who deny themselves in order that their dependents may not 
become charges upon the State. The agitation upon this subject must 
be kept up continually until legislators are 
taxing those who contribute so largely to the prevention of poverty 
with its consequent loss to the State. 

Excluding the taxes paid on real estate and on other investments, 
the amounts paid for insurance taxes, feés and licenses last year were 
New York Life, $812,592; Mutual Life of New York, 
$767,405; Equitable of New York, $667,483; Metropolitan Life, $647,- 
259; Prudential, $600,991; Northwestern Mutual, $577,431; Mutual 
Benefit, $393,207; Penn Mutual, $319,468; Aetna Life, $296,272; Con- 
necticut Mutual, $217,637; John Hancock, $136,592; Union Central, 
$105,749; Massachusetts Mutual, $102,160; National of Vermont, $102,- 
027; Provident Life and Trust, $95,038; New England, $85,405; 
Pheenix Mutual, $78,059; Provident Savings, $66,534; State Mutual, 
$65,078 ; $62,662; Fidelity Mutual, $51,972; Washington, 
$46,427; Mutual Reserve, $45,908; Germania Life, $45,937; Home Life, 
$41,230; Manhattan Life, $39,217; Union Mutual, $39,148; Hartford 
Life, $36,369; Berkshire Life, $35,002; Michigan Mutual, $26,700; 
United States, $25,932; State Life, $24,459; Security Mutual, $22,359; 
Pacific Mutual, $21,053 ; Connecticut General, $13,051; Bankers of New 
$11,615; Minnesota Mutual, $10,603; Reliance Life, $3606; 
Colonial Life, $3197; Presbyterian Ministers, $2208; Columbian Na- 
tional, $1327; Life Association, $134. 

In the following arrangement the companies are ranked according 
to the percentage of premiums consumed in taxes and fees: Connecti- 
cut Mutual, 4.09; AEtna Life, 3.33; Mutual Benefit, 3.10; Reliance Life, 
2.89; Penn Mutual, 2.70; Phcenix Mutual, 2.63; Northwestern Mutual, 
2.21; National of Vermont, 1.99; Union Mutual, 1.98; Minnesota 
Mutual, 1.98; Michigan Mutual, 1.84; United States, te, Security 
Mutual, 1.84; Provident Savings, 1.82; State Mutual, 1.78; New Eng- 
land, 1.73; Massachusetts Mutual, 1.70; Prudential, che: a ashington 
Life, 1.66; Fidelity Mutual, 1.65; Connecticut General, 1.63; Union 
Central, 1.59; Manhattan Life, 1.59; Bankers of New York, 1.59; Berk- 
shire Life, 1.52; Hartford Life. 1.51; Home Life, 1.50; Provident Life 
and Trust, 1.48; State Life, 1.47; Travelers, 1.46; Metropolitan, 1.42 
\futual of New York, 1.27; Pacific Mutual, 1.19; Equitable of New 
York, 1.14; New York Life, 1.11; John Hancock, 1.10; Germania Life, 
1.07; Presbyterian Ministers, 0.65; Colonial 
: Columbian National, 0.53; Life Association, 0.26. 


Their insurance cost them that much 


convinced of the folly of 


as follows: 


Travelers, 


York, 


i.10; Mutual Reserve, 
Life, 0.87 


The tax impost varies greatly with the several States, the foregoing 
figures showing that corporations of Connecticut and New Jersey are 
the most heavily taxed. In New Jersey the companies native to the 
State pay a comparatively heavy tax so as to permit foreign corpora- 
tions to operate there without taxation, a procedure which exempts 
the former from taxation in States having reciprocal laws. 

The fad of collecting autographs of distinguished persons, both 
living and dead, is liable to become expensive, but the collecting of 
autographs on life insurance applications is a 
agent can enjoy with material profit. 


fad which the active 


* * * tS * 

Honest and economical management of an institution founded on a 
wrong principle will not avail to save it from destruction. This is well 
exemplified in the passing of the American Legion of Honor, which 
last week was placed in the hands of a receiver. This order was or- 
ganized in 1878, and for a number of years prospered amazingly, but, 
having been started on an insecure foundation, its ultimate end was 
plainly foretold from the beginning. About eleven or twelve years ago 
the order reached the top notch in membership with some sixty thou- 
From that time 
grade; its death losses increased, necessitating heavier assessments, 
those who were still insurable sought protection elsewhere, and only 
the impaired lives stuck to the sinking ship. Efforts were made to 
rehabilitate the order by putting into effect a higher scale of rates for 
new entrants, but the plan did not prove attractive in view of the heavy 
death rate among the old certificate holders. Finally an attempt was 
made to reduce the amount payable under existing contracts, but that 
plan was defeated by the courts. At the close of last year but four 
thousand members were left, the unpaid death claims were largely in 
excess of the amounts to be realized from assessments, and on appli- 
cation being made to the Massachusetts Insurance Department for 
permissicn to use the reserve fund on deposit with the State Treasurer, 
an examination was made which has resulted in the appointment of a 
receiver. The officers of this order have managed it with the best 
intentions in the world, they have paid claims with as much promptness 
as possible and have undoubtedly benefited many thousands of widows 
and orphans, but they could not discount the effects of a wrong sys- 
tem. There are other orders in exactly the same position, whose end 
will be the same, and their managers should be honest enough to realize 
the position and give up at once the unequal struggle. Life insurance 
can only be safely furnished under a system which provides the full 
face of the policy for the last possible survivor. 

* * * aS K 


sand certificates in force. on it has been on the down 


It takes some men as long to make up their minds to sign a life 
insurance application as it does a political convention to notify the 
candidates they have selected for office. The time to sign is when the 
agent first presents the subject. 

* * * * * 

From present appearances, there is going to be more new business 
written by the life insurance companies in 1904 than in any previous 
vear, even although it is a Presidential year. The returns made public 
thus far show that every company increased its new issues during the 
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first six months of the year as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1903, some of the increases being for very handsome amounts. 
Special interest will attach to the progress made this year, for at the 
rate kept up during the past three years there is going to be in force 
on December 31 next in United States companies over ten billion dol- 
iars of ordinary insurance alone, representing over five million policies, 
both items constituting new high-water marks. These are tremen- 
dous figures, but when compared with the immense population of the 
country they show convincingly that there is still an unlimited field for 
the exercise of the agent’s powers of persuasion. No effort should be 
spared in the remaining months of the year to build up new records 
and aid in the continued spread of the life insurance idea. The sub- 
ject is an easy one to introduce at this time, for there is scarcely a 
paper in the country which does not in its every issue have something 
to say about life insurance in some form or other. 


* * * * * 


The fall campaign, the agent’s harvest time, opens up in less than 
two weeks, and it should be made one of the best in point of produc- 
tiveness by every field worker in the country. 


* * * * * 


Reinstatement in case of lapse is provided for by nearly every com- 
pany and yet, to judge from the returns of restored policies, very few 
agents take advantage of this opportunity to get men back on their 
books who have been compelled to drop their contracts. It is, of 
course, admitted that the securing of a new policy pays better than the 
restoration of an old one, but it would seem that a policy having once 
been secured it would be to the advantage of the agent to use every 
effort to keep the contract in force so far as the rules of the company 
permit. Few persons, we venture to say, know that they can be re- 
stored to their original status with the company after having failed to 
pay a premium, and were every lapsed policyholder persistently fol- 
lowed up a large proportion would renew their relations. Temporary 
financial embarrassment causes many policyholders to default in the 
payment of their premiums, and this is particularly true during the first 
few years of a policy. The insured may have been persuaded into 
taking a policy with a premium somewhat higher than he could really 
afford, but his prospects of improved financial standing during the 
ensuing twelve months make him willing to assume the extra burden. 
At the end of the year, however, he finds that the expected raise in 
salary has not been forthcoming and has to drop the policy because it 
is too expensive for him. In all probability he does not know that he 
can have the amount of the contract reduced, or that he can change 
the payment of premium to a semi-annual or quarterly basis, but con- 
siders the amount paid for one year as lost. The agent who regularly 
follows up his clients would save such an one and point out the way 
of relief, showing him at the same time that he can restore the orig- 
inal contract simply by paying the back premium and furnishing satis- 
iactory evidence of good health. Under existing forms of policies 
every advantage is given the insured to persist in his membership, and 
it he is not familiar with the conditions it is because the agent has not 
properly instructed him and fails to look him up when once the policy 
been delivered and the first premium paid. 





THE DECADENCE OF ASSESSMENTISS1. 

it is now a little over ten years ago since assessmentism, as exem- 
plined by the pure business associations in distinction from fraternal 
reached the top notch of apparent though misleading pros- 
ing the revival of the old-line companies at the close 
. there sprang up in all sections of the country asso- 
boldly proclaimed their ability to furnish life insurance 
one-fourth to one-half less than the rates charged by the 
lies which, by statute, were compelled to provide a scientific 
serve. For a number of years these associations operated without 
the semblance of supervision by the State authorities, and the singular 
anomaly was presented of a system utterly unscientific, and fraught 
with the greatest danger to its members, being permitted to operate 
Without restraint, while companies possessed of ample funds and 
scientifically able to meet every obligation, no matter how remote, were 

compelled to make rigid account of all their transactions. 
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After a while the idea’ dawned upon the various supervising officials 
and legislators that an invidious distinction was being made between 
the two systems, and laws were passed providing for the making of 
annual returns by assessment companies, although very little else was 
required. This move was hastened somewhat by the revealing of a 
number of graveyard insurance scandals, the details of which caused a 
wave of horror to sweep over the country. Vigorous opposition was 
made by those interested in the management of assessment companies 
to any form of supervision, while attempts to make them comply with 
scientific plans were wholly defeated. Some of the men engaged in 
the business were far sighted enough, after the lapse of a few years 
had given them experience, to detect the‘errors in their plans and at 
once made preparations to put themselves on a more solid footing. 
The necessity for some sort of a reserve became apparent, and the 
next legislative move was in that direction. In the year 1889 the New 
York Legislature passed a law requiring assessment companies to 
maintain a reserve equal to at least one assessment on the entire mem- 
bership and prohibiting new companies from commencing business until 
they had in hand applications for two hundred certificates with the 
first assessment paid thereon. So far as the Empire State was con- 
cerned, that law, mild as it was, marked the end of assessmentism, for 
scarcely a score of organizations have been licensed under it, and most 
of those have gone out of existence. In the West, however, the sys- 
tem continued to breed a number of new concerns, and even in 1904 
there still seems to be an inclination to force the assessment principle 
through business associations. 

A list of the organizations which have made bids for public patronage 
along these lines would fill many pages of THE Spectator. They 
came and went in almost countless numbers, and by their failure 
brought distress to thousands of homes. Early in the nineties the 
weakness of the system began to clearly manifest itself. The failures 
in previous years had been mainly among small concerns, whose man- 
agers had not displayed enough ability to push their associations to the 
front among the business getters. The larger organizations now 
showed that they could not keep their promises, and one by one a 
majority of them were placed in the hands of receivers. The revela- 
tions each successive failure brought forth of extravagant, and some- 
times criminal, management caused a revulsion of feeling, the effect 
of which is clearly shown by the unprecedented growth of the regular 
or old-line companies during the past decade. Some States went so 
far as to prohibit the formation of any additional companies on the 
assessment plan, while in others the supervising authorities used their 
discretionary powers in refusing licenses to new organizations within 
their own borders and kept out concerns of other States. To-day there 
is not a single business assessment life insurance association in any of 
the New England States, while the States of the Middle West and 
West. which were once hotbeds of.assessmentism, are now represented 
by only a corporal’s guard of associations. 

If we take the figures of the business ten years ago, at the end of 
1893, and contrast them with the latest reports, the decline is at once 
apparent. For the year 1893 two hundred and six assessment com- 
panies reported to the several insurance departments. They collected 
during that year from their members the sum of $27,167,944, and paid 
under their certificates for death claims and other benefits $18,714,712. 
Their new business for the year amounted to $331,693,235 and the 
amount in force at its close was $1,518,058,558, or about one-third 
that reported by the old-line companies at the same time. Last year 
there were only eighty companies reporting as assessment concerns, 
and their figures show that in 1903 they received from their members 
$6,355,558, paid in claims $4,423,218, wrote new business amounting to 
$70,665,083 and have certificates in force amounting to $424,214,371, 
nearly one-half of which is carried by one institution. Of the two 
hundred and six concerns operating at the close of 1893, one-half of 
them reported over one million dollars of insurance in force. In trac- 
ing those one hundred and three through the intervening years, we find 
that ten have changed to the old-line basis and are working out their 
problems in a more or less satisfactory manner; twenty-one are still 
endeavoring to prove that the assessment system is all right, while 
seventy-two have disappeared either by way of a receivership or by 
amalgamation with other concerns. A careful investigation into the 
condition of the existing organizations will show that they have profited 
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little by the lessons of the past and must sooner or later give up the 
struggle. 

While the business assessment associations have been declining, the 
iraternals, operating on the same erroneous theory of selling life insur- 
wnce at cost, have pushed forward, their business having more than 
doubled during the past decade. In 1893 the fraternal orders received 
from their members $34,287,207, paid claims of $31,596,919, wrote new 
business of $400,572,755 and had $2,972,773,152 in force. At the close 
of 1903 the figures were receipts from members $81,284,863, paid to 
members $71,611,629, new business $843,213,078 and insurance in force 
$6,045,967,865. The troubles which confront these orders have already 
been fully discussed in these columns, and we think it not an unsafe 
prediction to make that during the next ten years they will show the 
same proportionate falling off as have the assessment companies 
since 1893. 





MORAL HAZARD IN LIFE INSURANCE. 

A recent article in a medical journal directed attention to the moral 
hazard in life insurance. We do not remember the name of the writer, 
but collate some points set forth in the article that every agent should 
bear in mind when soliciting. Among other things that contribute to 
the moral hazard are instability or lack of permanency of employment, 
habits, occupation and its concomitants, shifting and changing resi- 
dence, lack of intelligence and education. Permanency of occupation, 
of residence, or habits are the best guaranty of future premiums. A 
man who is frequently out of work, or who changes employers often, 
or who “finds it cheaper to move than pay rent,” is uncertain and un- 
reliable in insurance. He is apt to be lazy or discontented and become 
despondent and take to drink or narcotics, or end his life in suicide. 

Among undesirable risks are those whose occupations bring them 
directly or indirectly in contact with temptations to vice. Hence it is 
companies do not want business among saloon-keepers, race course 
frequenters and gamblers. For, however clean and upright and physi- 
cally good such individuals may be, they are constantly subject to ex- 
citement, nervous strain and influences unfavorable to health and 
habits. 

There is a special hazard, too, connected with lack of intelligence. 
lf a man cannot sign his name, he has not gone to school as a boy, and 
in later years he has lacked ambition to make up the loss. He has had 
a hard struggle with poverty, and this itself shortens life. He has not 
intelligence and ambition enough to advance; he will always be a hewer 
of wood or drawer of water; and the laboring class—common laborers 
—are short lived. 

Such are some of the conditions in which moral hazard plays a part. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION OF HONOR IN THE HANDS OF A 
RECEIVER. * 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court has appointed Attorney Henry 
‘\. Wyman receiver of the Supreme Council of the American Legion 
Attorney-General Parker asked for the receivership at the 
instance of Insurance Commissioner Cutting, on the ground that the 
condition of the concern was such as to render its continuance in busi- 
iiess hazardous to the public. 

The receivership was not opposed by the corporation, as for some 
time it has been apparent to the supreme council that the corporation 
could not continue much longer, owing to the drop in membership in 
recent years. 

It was incorporated in 1879, and in 1890 it reached high-water mark 
with a total membership of 62,574. On December 31, 1903, its roll had 
decreased to 4049, and at the present time it is estimated by the officers 
of the corporation that the total membership does not exceed 3400. 

Some time ago the death benefits were reduced from a maximum of 
$5000 to $2000. This met with great opposition in all parts of the 
country, notably in Texas, where suits for damages because of the re- 
duction were upheld. Besides these suits many suits for death benefits 
have been brought, and the corporation has been compelled to deposit 
surety bonds to the amount of $82,454 for judgments in appeal! cases 
in other States. 

On June 23, suits amounting in the aggregate to $237,000 were pend- 
ing against the company and it made a requisition upon the Insurance 


ot Honor. 
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Commissioner to take $111,000 from its emergency fund. Before ap- 
proving this, Commissioner Cutting ordered the company to submit a 
supplementary report of its assets and liabilities. From that report it 
was seen that the liabilities exceeded the assets by $10,000. Later on 
the Commissioner was informed by the officers of the company that 
suits had been brought against 1t amounting to $300,000. 

The receivership for the American Legion of Honor marks the 
downfall of what was once the most prosperous of the fraternal organ- 
izations. In its efforts to furnish “cheap insurance,” thousands of per- 
sons have been victimized and are now left without insurance. Its 
downfall is attributable to the utter fallacy of the plan on which it 
attempted to do business. 





A CONSERVATIVE BUSINESS VIEW. 

The form of contract whereby, on the policy becoming due, the 
proceeds are to be paid in a specified number of installments, instead 
of in a lump sum, especially appeals to many conservative men. The 
ordinary beneficiary has little knowledge of business affairs and the 
care and management of estates, and for this reason this form of con- 
tract relieves a beneficiary of a good deal of care and anxiety—and 
ensures the annual payment of a fixed amount. It also avoids the risk 
and expense involved in the appointment of a trustee. 





WOMEN AS LIFE RISKS. 

A good illustration of the longevity of women compared with that 
of men comes from a Cape Cod town. In the school there, seventy 
years ago, there was a class of ten girls, all of whom are still living 
and in good health—their average age being about seventy-four. It 
is now “up to” some one who can present an authentic record of an 
equal number of boys who survive at the average age of seventy-four 
years. According to this, women certainly should not be classed as 
undesirable risks. 





INCOME OF INSURANCE SOLICITORS. 

It may prove encouraging to life insurance solicitors to know that 
the average enterprising, up-to-date solicitor can command a better 
income than the average professional man; that is, a young man, em- 
barking in life, stands a better chance of acquiring a substantial income 
early in his career than the average young man who enters a profes- 
sional calling, such as law or medicine. There are many active agents 
of all the leading life insurance companies who are to-day earning any- 
where from $2500 to $5000 per year. Perhaps $3000 per year is a fair 
average. Lawyers with average incomes do not go much, if any, 
above $2000; ministers not over $1200 or $1500; physicians about the 
same as ministers; teachers and professors from $600 to $1200—and so 
on. The field of life insurance is proving richer every year. As the 
population of the country increases, and with it individual prosperity, 
the advantages offered by life insurance as a medium for saving and 
providing a substantial competency, providing for the future beyond 
all peradventure, is becoming more popular, and to insure one’s life— 
to take out some kind of a policy—is now looked upon as a solemn 
duty. 





THE AGENT SADLY NEEDED. 

The Youth’s Companion tells the story of a frugal Scotchman who 
had been advised from time to time to insure his house against fire. 
The agent, Sandy McLery, could never get the old man to sign, and 
was forced to listen to the familiar argument that “his house would 
never gang on fire.” The unexpected happened, however, and the 
neighbors were astonished when the old man, instead of trying to save 
his goods, ran wildiy about the village, crying: “Whaur’s that mon 
Sandy, noo? Whaur’s that insurance chiel? Ye can never get a body 
when ye’re needin’ him.” 

When a man is on his deathbed, or is suffering from an incurable 
disease, he will derive unspeakable comfort from the thought that his 
life is insured, and the loved ones dependent upon him duly provided 
for. But if he is not insured, he may call in vain for the agent, for he 
has passed that stage when his life is insurable. Moral—insure your 


house before it takes fire, and your life while you are in good health 
and an acceptable risk. 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS TO THE WEALTHY. 


Some time since a paragraph went the rounds of the papers to the 
effect that upon the death of William C. Whitney, supposedly a multi- 
millionaire, the heirs found it necessary to sell some of the property 
immediately at a sacrifice in order to protect the remainder. Whether 
or not this story was true, we do not know, but very recently his heirs 
paid the transfer tax on property left by Mr. Whitney valued at over 
$21,000,000. These were the actual values of the property, ascertained 
for purposes of taxation, and it is generally surmised that there was 
much behind that was not reported because the actual value of the 
securities was not ascertainable at the time. Had Mr. Whitney car- 
ried insurance upon his life for an amount sufficient to provide his 
estate with the means for its protection, there would have been no 
occasion for the sacrifice of the family home or any.of the great variety 
of securities he had acquired. The policies would have matured at 
his death and would have been “spot cash” to the estate at their face 
value, thus providing for the payment of those emergency claims that 
caused the sacrifice mentioned. The moral of the incident is that 
every man should protect his estate, whether large or small, by life 
insurance, and no one can afford to defer doing so with impunity. 
Mr. Whitney’s death was very sudden, and no time was given him to 
arrange his earthly affairs. Death is no discriminator, but the rich 
and the poor must answer his summons, no matter how short the 
notice may be. 





THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society was founded by Henry B. 
Hyde in the face of many discouraging conditions, and its early success 
was due to his personality. His intense belief in the beneficences of 
life insurance and his determination that the Equitable should succeed 
and be a living exponent of that beneficence, compelled him to devote 
his life and his great fund of energy, personal magnetism and superior 
executive ability to the accomplishment of his purpose. It was fitting, 
therefore, that in his closing address to the Equitable’s college class of 
1904, Gage E. Tarbell, vice-president of the company, should dwell 
upon the personality of individuals to secure success. In the course 
of a lengthy address he said: 

You have got to go out and study man if you would be successful. 
individuality, originality—upon these two particular things is going to 
depend the question whether you will survive or perish in this work. 
Remember, you cannot do it Mr. Tarbell’s way, you cannot do it Mr. 
Haynes’ way, you cannot do it Mr. Woods’ way. You can see and 
learn and hear from ali these men that certain fundamental principles 
are good in this work; that certain things if done will result in cer- 
tain successes ; that other things are good to avoid, because if persisted 
in they will result in failure. But you have to apply them in your own 
individual, unique manner; and in just so far as you develop your own 
personality and do your work with individuality, in just so far are 
you going to be successful. 

There is a further thought that | want to leave you beyond all 
others; it is the summing up of all that has been said in our class, that 
you have heard from every speaker, and that is, that you must work! 
‘Trite, commonplace, everyday subject, if you will, but there are certain 
things that we know, that we have the consciousness of, but still require 
to be told before we are fully cognizant of them; and I do not think 
that one word “work” has been dinned into you a single time too often 
during this month. 





WHY STATE SUPERVISION IS NECESSARY. 
3ecause of the very unusual nature of the business of life insurance, 
it is peculiarly exposed to disaster from the operation of ignorant 
or unscrulplous promoters. Life insurance is, also, an essentially co- 
For these reasons States undertake to protect their 
citizens from loss through the improper conduct of quasi-public cor- 


operative affair. 


porations by learning how the business should be scientifically man- 
aged and requiring that it be carried on in conformity with the law. 





THE VALUE OF *“‘COMPELLING’’ PREITIIUMS. 
Without a doubt, the general tendency of the day is toward extrava- 
gant living, and this tendency affects alike both rich and poor. To 
resist this influence at all successfully most men, whose desires are 
rather ahead of their pocket-books, require some influence more con- 
sistently insistent than the non-compulsory bank account to make them 
save anything. 


Life insurance, with its regular premium payments, 
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affords just this incentive; and with the inexorable aid of these the 
man who, without any compelling premiums to be met, would, as a 
matter of course, spend every cent he earns, finds himself able to put 
aside every year a nest-egg that yields him a fair return for his invest- 
ment. A man putting money in a bank has in the bank only what he 
has deposited, plus the modest interest allowed. But with insurance 
the policyholder’s. capital is there the instant his first premium is 
paid—not for him to use, which is of itself a good thing in the general 
run of cases, but available for the dependent ones in case of the policy- 
holder’s death. 





A LIFE AGENT’S LIBRARY. 

One of the most successful life agents in a certain large city has 
got together a well-selected insurance library, which includes the 
leading publications of prominent insurance publishing houses, re- 
ports of State commissions and miscellaneous treatises, essays, etc. 
He also takes the best insurance journals. and keeps the files. He 
uses his library for reference, and makes the science of life insurance 
a study. He regards the current literature of life insurance as so 
many tools of his trade—helps to get business. 





THE RISE OF A LIFE INSURANCE [IIAGNATE, 

This is a true story about a man who now holds a very important 
position with one of the great life insurance companies in a large 
Eastern city. 

Some years ago, having made poor success in his business career 
thus far, being in very straitened circumstances financially, he walked 
from the inland city where he lived to the city where he is now a 
prominent figure in the field of life insurance—a distance of fifty 
miles—to obtain a position with a life company. The manager whom 
he interviewed employed him and gave him also $1 to pay his fare 
home and $2.50 to buy a pair of shoes, which he sadly needed. 

To-day that man is with the same life insurance company, in receipt 
of a large salary, wears diamonds, dines at his club daily, owns a 
“benzine buggy” and is supposed to be “salting” about $10,000 a year. 





**YOUR ORDER vs. MY ORDER.” 

Under the above title the New York Life issues a forceful canvassing 
document, comparing assessment contracts with its own. The argument 
consists of a few questions and answers, which are reproduced herewith: 

“Will your order guarantee that your assessments shall never in- 
crease?’”’ Mine will. 

“Will assessments in your order cease when your working days are 
over?’ Mine will. 

‘“‘Does your order furnish a guarantee that when you die the full amount 
of your certificate will be paid?’’ Mine does. 

“Does your order promise to pay ‘immediately’ upon receipt and ap- 
rroval of proofs of death?’’ Mine does. 

“Will your order pay the full face of the certificate, no matter where 
you die, when you die, or how you die?” Mine will. 

‘“‘Will your order continue to protect your family, no matter what occu- 
pation you may hereafter find it necessary to follow?’’ Mine will 

‘“‘Will your order give you a paid-up certificate (due at death) on ac- 
count of the payments you have made in case you are suspended?’’ Mine 
will. 

“Will your order make to you loans at five per cent interest, after a 
certain number of years, on the sole security of your certificate, in case 
you get in a pinch and need funds?’ Mine will. 

“Will your order keep you protected for a stipulated length of tin: 
without action on your part, in case you are out of reach by mail, or fo: 
get to pay?’”’ Mine will. 

‘Will your order give you a guarantee of over three hundred and fifi 
million dollars that it will last as long as you do, and be ready to pa: 
when you die?’’ Mine wili. 

“Does your order protect vour interests by the stringent laws of eighty- 
two governments?’’ Mine does. 





“Ah, John!”’ said a loving young wife. ‘‘It seems like tempting Prov' 
dence to get your life insurd; almost as if you were preparing for deat 
you know,”’’ and she wept a little on the collar of his new coat. ‘Do 
be foolish, little cne,’’ he gently remonstrated. ‘If I should be cal! 
suddenly, you would have ten thousand dollars to keep the wolf fro 
the door.’’ ‘‘Ten thousand dollars, John,’’ she said, with a convulsive s 
“TI thought you were getting insured for twenty-five! That is the us 
limit, is it not, dear? and you should always go to the limit, John. 
“Life Insurance Sayings.”’ 
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LIFE INSURANCE COTPIPENT. 


According to the tables published in the report of the New York 
Insurance Department the total amount coming under the new busi- 
ness account for the year 1903 was $1,759,681,523. The actual new 
business secured in the year was, however, considerably less than 
that, for included in the total are policies increased for $28,109,736, 
old policies revived, $36,870,598, and not-taken contracts amounting 
to $172,793,472, so that the total actual new business on which the 
first premium was paid was $1,521,907,717, of which $956,246,288 is 
credited to the fourteen companies of New York State. The number 
and amount of old policies revived stands out in startling contrast 
to the enormous total of lapsed and surrendered policies. Last year 
the forty-two companies operating in New York lost by surrender, 
53,304 policies for $128,379,968, and by lapse, 236,942 policies for $352,- 
843,070, or a total waste of 290,246 policies for $481,223,038. Less 
than eight per cent of this amount was saved to the companies through 
the revival of policies previously in force, a condition of affairs which 
would seem to warrant most careful investigation. For several years 
past the surrendered policies have been increasing in amount, owing 
to the maturity of deferred dividend policies, and this factor must 
continue to influence the surrender column materially as the enormous 
business of the past twenty years passes off the books. Many matured 
policies of this class are replaced by new contracts, which ought prop- 
erly to be allowed for in considering the loss by waste. The fact re- 
mains, however, that there is not yet sufficient attention paid to the 
restoration of lapsed policies. In view of the varying methods of 
compensating agents now in vogue under which some companies vir- 
tually have sole control of the business after the first year, as con- 
trasted with others paying renewal commissions to agents for sev- 
eral years, it will be interesting td note which class of companies will 
show a better proportion of business held and revived. Meanwhile, 
every agent should use every effort to keep in force policies once is- 
sued, as much for his own advantage as for that of the policyholder. 

* * * * * 

A lapsed policy looks as well as one fully in force, but will not 
bring as much comfort. 

* * x: * * 

The first report issued by the New York Insurance Department 
covered the year 1859 and showed that at the end of that year there 
was in force but $141,500,000 of life insurance in the United States. 
Last year one company alone added to its value fifty millions more 
than that sum, and no less than fourteen companies each had a larger 
sum in force, while the entire amount now on the books of all com- 
panies is nearly seventy times that of forty-five years ago, without 
taking into consideration the nearly two billions of industrial insur- 
ance. At the close of 1867 the companies united had over one billion 
of insurance in force—now there are five companies each having more 
than that sum—and three years later the second billion was reached. 
After that came the slump in life insurance, the amount in force drop- 
Ping each year until it reached the low-water mark in 1879, with 
$1,439,000,000, which was less than the sum reported eleven years 
earlier. In 1885 the two-billion dollar mark was again passed, and the 


next year saw a new record established when the figures went higher 
than in 1872, the best previous year. In 188 the amount outstanding 
went beyond three billions and three years later the fourth billion 
was reported. It took five years more to reach the fifth billion, at the 
close of 1897, since which time the increase has been more rapid than 
ever, and by the close of the current year another figure will be needed 
to express the amount outstanding, as it will exceed ten billions of 
dollars. During the eight years ending with 1904, the business in 
force will have more than doubled, with the prospects of still greater 
gains as promising as ever. 
* * * * * 

As one stone upon another makes the substantial edifice, so will one 
application each day make an agent’s sound record. 

* * * * * 

While the subject of under-average risks has for many years re- 
ceived more or less consideration at the hands of life insurance com- 
pany managers in the United States, it has only been in recent years 
that special advantages have been offered to such risks as might fairly 
be considered above the average. Conspicuous among this class are 
those persons who abstain in toto from the use of alcoholic liquors 
as a beverage. Several years ago an attempt was made to organize 
a company to write total abstainers solely, but owing mainly to the 
fact that the public was not sufficiently appreciative of the general 
benefits of life insurance at that time, the plan was abandoned. With 
the exception of a few spasmodic efforts on the part of assessment 
companies to secure this class of risks, little has been done until 
within the past two years, when at least two old-line companies have 
offered special inducements to total abstainers. These companies do 
not charge any lower rate, but place the non-drinkers in a class by 
themselves, so that if any profits accrue from a lower rate of mor- 
tality than that experienced in the general section they will benefit by 
it in the way of increased dividends, at the end of the dividend period. 
In England, where the companies run very much more ‘to special 
classification than they do here, much experience has been gathered 
relative to the greater longevity of total abstainers. One company 
has been insuring that class for more than sixty years, and has also 
for the greater part of the time been insuring moderate drinkers, 
meaning by that those whose habits as to drinking are such as would 
make them acceptable with any general company. Some statistics 
recently published by this company are almost startling in the con- 
trast they present between the two classes. During the thirty-five 
years ending with 1901 the percentage of actual to expected deaths in 
the general section was 95.8 per cent, while in the temperance section 
it was but 71.3 per cent, or a twenty-five per cent advantage for the 
total abstainers. It would seem from this experience that the non- 
drinkers have a right to demand more liberal treatment, and those 
companies placing them in separate classes should have a decided 
advantage in competition. 

* * * * * 

According to a recent number of the bulletin sent to the agents of 
one of the leading companies, about ninety-five per cent of the life 
insurance business in force in the United States is of the participating 
variety. Non-participating insurance has been before the public for 
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at least forty years, but the education all that time has been largely 
directed toward the principle of participation. The very foundation 
principles of the life insurance system foster the participating idea. 
The companies cannot and never will be able to tell just how much 
the insuring of any given number of lives is going to cost, but can 
only approximate it. Mortality tables indicate about how many peo- 
ple may be expected to die within a given period, and interest tables 
show how much a given sum will amount to in so many years at a 
certain rate of interest. If the members of a life insurance company 
should die in exactly the proportion indicated by the mortality tables ; 
if the company earned not a fraction more than the rate of interest 
assumed in its calculations, and if it used every cent of the loading 
for expenses, there would be nothing left to divide among the mem- 
bers in the shape of dividends, no matter whether the company were 
purely mutual or wholly stock. But as the experience works out 
differently to this, the savings effected by low mortality, by higher 
interest earnings and by economical management are available for 
distribution, and the insuring public wants those savings for its own 
use. Thought and legislation during the past two decades have 
worked more and more to the idea that a life insurance company 
should not be a money-making institution for a particular set of 
men, but that after the stockholders have been fairly compensated for 
the use of their capital, the balance of the profits or savings should 
go to the policyholders. There is not a single company in the United 
States now confining its operations to non-participating policies 
solely, but the would-be insurer still has his choice of taking non- 
participating, annual dividend or deferred-dividend contracts, all 
three of which forms will doubtless continue to be issued. The pro- 
gressive company, while making, perhaps, a specialty of one of these 
three forms, will continue to offer the insured his choice on the 
same business principle which a bookseller exercises in handling the 
same book bound either in paper, cloth or morocco. 
* * * * * 

The best in life insurance is none too good, and the failure of poor 
life insurance organizations points directly to the safety of the sound 
exponents of ‘the system. 





WHAT A TEACHER SAYS. 

“I regret that I did not sooner take out life insurance. If teachers 
never grew old and could have perpetual health, the call for insurance, 
especially endowments, would be less imperative. But the contrary 
being true and the inclination being so strong to spend freely money 
regularly received, I think some obligation which necessitates regular 
savings appeals to our best judgment.” 





ESTATE ACCUMULATED THROUGH LIFE INSURANCE. 

A man who has not yet quite reached middle life, known to the 
writer, when on a salary of $10 per week began a regular system of 
taking out life insurance policies. His first policy was a twenty-pay- 
ment life, because it suited him better than an ordinary life. As often 
thereafter as his income increased he took out other policies, all but 
one endowment contracts. They were small, only $1000 each, ror 
several years; but by this method he was able to carry them without 
its being burdensome. When his income increased still more he began 
to take large policies—as large as $5000. His steadily accumulating 
insurance did not prevent him from acquiring other property as his 
finances prospered. The result is that, besides real estate and other 
property, he can look forward to having $18,000 paid to him in the 
form of endowments while he is still in the prime of manhood—and 
he has left the twenty-payment life, fully paid up, and a regular life 
policy payable at death. It is now his intention, he having reached an 
age where endowment insurance is expensive, to take out a regular 
life for a substantial amount. Thus this man, whose income never, 
probably, exceeded $45 per week, has an estate of a total value of not 
less than $30,000, enjoying life meanwhile, living well, dressing well, 
traveling a little and maintaining a comfortable home—always prudent 
and saving, of course, utilizing his income with good judgment. 








The man who procrastinates may be sorry that he met the under- 
taker before the insurance agent overtook him.—‘Life Insurance Say- 
ings.” 
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NEED OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR WOMEN. 

Much has been written from different viewpoints on the subject of 
women as life insurance risks. I wish here briefly to discuss the topic 
from the viewpoint of occupation, and the data used are taken from 
the volume on occupations recently published as one of the special re- 
ports of the Twelfth United States Census. 

It is doubtful if the strength of the present tendency of women to 
engage in gainful pursuits of almost all kinds is known to more than 
a very select few who have made the subject one of special study and 
inquiry. The United States census of 1890, and still more, that of 
1900, give unmistakable evidence that a veritable revolution is going 
on in the sex distribution of persons employed in the United States. 

The following table, compiled from the twelfth census, will give a 
hint as to the importance of the present movement of the female popu- 
lation of the United States toward economic independence: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF WOMEN AGED TEN YEARS AND OVER 
ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS—1880-Ig00. 


























4 ; Per Cent 
AcTuAL NuMBER EMPLOYED, incawssiz, 
OCCUPATIONS. 
| 1880. 1900. 1880-1900, 
Trade and transportation ............---.. | 63,058 503,347 | 698.2 
PMSIBERHSDIAN ccrciors ici cprcia/s sisitieicisia cies eeisinierely 208 177,255 430,597 142.9 
Manufacturing and mechanical.,.......... 631,034 1,312,668 107.1 
Domestic and personal ........eeee.+ee0s 1,181,300 2,095,449 77-4 
PRTC TE oscars. s) clays sieitlewlees oeciesiosioans 594,510 977,330 64.4 
\ 
PUNOCCUPAHONS 25 .5<< <ciclointe cs caine | 2,647,157 5,319,397 100.9 
Total female population, ages ten and over| 18,025,627 28,246,384 56.7 











Making liberal allowance for the possible greater accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the returns of the twelfth as compared with the tenth 
census, the above table clearly indicates that women are rushing into 
certain lines of work in such numbers that if the movement con- 
tinues long at the present rate some industries are likely to be revolu- 
tionized because of the change of sex of those employed therein. In 
trade and transportation, in professional employments and in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits the number of women employed 
have increased much more rapidly than the female population aged ten 
years and over. Even in domestic and personal service and in agricul- 
tural occupations the numbers have more than kept pace with the 
increase in population, and in all gainful occupations the relative num- 
bers of women employed in 1900 was nearly twice that which mere in- 
crease in population would warrant. 

The number of women engaging in professional work is of suffi- 
cient importance to merit a more detailed statement, which is given in 
actual numbers in the following table: 





FEMALES IN PROFESSIONAL SERVICE—1880, 1890, 1900. 

















NuMBER ENGAGED IN CERTAIN PRo- 
OCCUPATIONS. FESSIONAL PuRsulIrTs. 
1880. 1890. 1900. 

PMU ccivicioib ase eiee sais a pasves acine ewan 1,820 : 6, 
IES ac ichese wis b/s bisisin'aiws Sa.clerate wiieiw sick 17 a 
APUISIS; GPU CERCRETS S .0.6:0 50: 500 crs c eee sei 2,061 10,815 11,021 
ACR RYMEN 6 a io.niss occ e esses. crieceeveces 165 1,143 3,373 
MO REIIE Soo roreis ew ine cs als sini o.c'o wine's Sheets o. 55's 61 337 807 
SPRINTS EEG 1 of 00o clone oitalevcye asolalors?<istaie Mal eleva 288 888 2,193 
PMN Se oioicts a. civik across RES aN anaes 75 208 1,010 
Musicians, music teachers... ........0..<0 13,182 34,519 52,350 
Officials (government)..............0.0005 2,172 4,875 8,119 
Physicians and surgeons.................. 2,432 4,557 7,387 
Teachers, literary and scientific persons...| 154,743 248,830 333.598 
NTROPNGES oe: oiarelosalcicWieisiiatelaisfeitiois ois Avaide=iae’s 239 1,544 4,256 
‘Totaliprotessional: « 600.600.000.060 sie 177,255 311,687 430,597 














The above table clearly shows that certain of the professions are 
proving very attractive to women. The three leading professions— 
legal, clerical, medical—are now all fruitful fields for female effort, 
and teaching attracts a veritable army of women—the female teachers 
of various kinds now numbering nearly 400,000. Women are not only 
engaging in gainful occupations in continually increasing numbers, 
but a considerable proportion of them are seeking the high-grade em- 
ployments. This is a fact of importance, because it means that an in- 
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creasing share of fees and salaries, as well as of wages, will in the 
future go to the women workers. 

That women are encroaching far upon the wage-purse is conclu- 
sively shown by the following table, which indicates the actual number 
of women employed in certain specified occupations and the percentage 
which they form of the total number (male and female) employed 
therein. 


NUMBER OF FEMALES AND PERCENTAGES OF THE TOTAL EMPLOYEES IN 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS—U. S. CENSUS, 1900. 

















. Percentage of 
: No. of Females Total 
OccuPATIONS, Employed. ll 

Agricultural pursuits...........sse+++++ gare 980,025 9.4 
Professional service ............0.++++ paceman 431,174 34.1 
Librarians and assistants...........-.---- | 3,125 74.7 
Teachers (not professors)........-.+++--- 327,586 74.5 
WAUGICIADS 6 o66.0 05.0.6 nc,ce0 ce cevancveccessna 52,377 56.8 
AUIS Cees deteadenedadnovasascncces 2,616 44.8 
PUB Ss oo csc cic dislenciscinedeineccusesesesine' 11,027 44-3 
Actresses and actors ........ oes cvercscece 6,418 | 43-3 
Domestic and personal service.......-..++++06 2,099,165 | 36.9 
Nurs°s (exclusive of midwives) .......... -| 103,348 89.4 
Laundry Work .....ccecceccccecsccccccce | 335,711 86.7 
Boarding and lodging-house keepers ..... | 59.511 83.4 
Trade and transportation.....0...--seeeeeeee 503,574 10.5 
Stenographers and A sat Seiddeaudwaa | 86,158 76.6 
Telegraph and telephone operators....... | 22,578 30.1 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits.......| 1,315,354 18.5 
Box makers (paper)........0:e0-- eccddes 17,302 82.0 
TERUG WOUMEES <6 cii sin cicw cceeccessenesice | 986,037 66 8 
DGOMRINOOE ac ole x sclacigsie:e ce'6s wee ese cein 15,635 51.6 
Button-makers ..........--eeeeeeeeeeoees 3,110 | 47.0 
HASROCHIANOEG «ccd acecsccavecscactacces | 2,336 34.4 
Rubber factory employees ..........----+- 7:374 33-7 
Tobacco and cigarette factory employees. | 43,498 33-1 
Paper and pulp mill workers............-.| 9,424 | 25.9 
Gold and silver workers. ...-.........++0- 6,380 | 24.4 


Many other additional facts of interest could easily be deduced 
from the detailed tables found in the twelfth census, but the facts pre- 
sented in the above table suffice for the present purpose, which is 
simply to indicate the important place which women are taking in the 
economic life of the United States to-day, and the tendency, which is 
everywhere observable and which is plainly shown in all statistical re- 
ports, of women to turn more and more to the various occupations, 
many of which have in the past been filled mostly, if not entirely, 
by men. 

Women are engaging in many industries to-day which hardly seem 
the proper sphere for the gentler sex. For example, of such, the fol- 
lowing statement must suffice: 





No. of No. of 

Women Women 
Emploved Employed 

Occupations. in 1900. Occupations. in 1900. 
Civil, mechanical and electrical Railroad engineers, firemen..... 45 
CUPIEOR caccea. vcisasus cat oes 84 | Undertakers .........-++---+++- 324 
Veterinary surgeons............ 14 | Carpenters, joiners............. 545 
Wood choppers.............-+- Gi) MasOtiae 5 ccc reec i seuiv as ais< 167 
OMNES cas wath wee ea Waae none gt | Marble and stonecutters ........ 143 
GG Dldeks en cesercseaccas ssn 85| Fisherwomen..........-.-++---- 1,805 
Blevator tenders... .....<<.0<<0-s*- 30 | Mining and quarrying.......... 994 
MIO VOUORES oad ox scn cae ncconeicers as |) BigCReMNGy 056 iocees saeeecere 196 
Railroad brakemen............- 31! Brewing and distilling.......... 305 


Many other equally interesting examples of women in manly occu- 
pations might be given, but the above abundantly serve my purpose. 

Women are to be reckoned with as powerful factors in the economic 
and industrial life of the United States. They have succeeded in 
having the doors to practically all employments swung wide open for 
their free entrance, and the future bids fair to bring forth some sur- 
prising results. 

It is very plain that the tendency is strongly toward an increasing 
economic independence of women, and along with this movement we 
may expect an increasing postponement of marriage, an increasingly 
difficult race-suicide problem, and many other phases of changing 
social economy of more than passing interest. 

From the viewpoint of life insurance, the facts here presented are 
of prime and vital importance. The number of women who will need 
insurance, who can pay for insurance, and who ought to have it with 
the least possible difficulty, and the greatest possible security to in- 
sured and insurer, is rapidly increasing, and from all appearances will 
continue so to do for a considerable length of time. The problem of 
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how best to deal with the whole question of life insurance for women 
is therefore before the life insurance managers of the United States 
as nowhere else in the world, and to-day as never before.. As a re- 
sult it is likely that the problem will be most completely and earliest 
solved in this country, and that the efforts to this end will soon bring 
about a much greater uniformity in life companies’ practice in respect 
of female risks than at present prevails. 





FAMILY HISTORY LOSING ITS IMPORTANCE. 

Discussion of the subject with prominent medical examiners of life 
insurance companies discloses the fact that less and less importance 
is being attached to the family history of applicants. This is the age 
of microbes, and science is rapidly demonstrating that many diseases 
heretofore supposedly hereditary are due to the presence of microbes 
which have entered the system at some period subsequent to birth, but 
are not directly hereditary. The chief medical examiner of one of the 
large New York.companies states that the practice of his company at 
present is to disregard family history in cases where a thorough medi- 
cal examination shows no indication of present or future disease, and 
in almost no cases does the family history further back than one gen- 
eration affect the status of the case. Of course, it is conceded by all 
concerned that there may be a transmission from one generation to 
another of constitutional weaknesses which predispose the individual 
to the attacks of microbes typical of certain diseases, but that the 
diseases themselves are hereditary is gradually being considered by 
high medical authorities to be an exploded theory. Among the dis- 
eases prominently affected by this change of view are consumption, 
cancer and Bright’s disease. It is now pretty generally conceded that 
while a predisposition to these diseases may be inherited, and may re- 
quire extra vigilance on the part of the individual so affected, a failure 
to detect any presence ot such disease, either in its incipient or ad- 
vanced stages, by means of a thorough medical examination, almost 
entirely absolves the applicant from any adverse action on the part 
of the examiner. If traces of disease are discovered, then the family 
record of the parents is carefully studied and action taken in accord- 
ance with the entire facts disclosed. As a rule, however, applicants 
are judged from their own physical status and not by that of their 
ancestors. 

This proof of the evolution of medical science is surely an important 
change, and means the carrying of sufficient life insurance by thou- 
sands of men heretofore ineligible for the regular forms of life insur- 
ance policies. 





THE MAN WHO SUCCEEDS. 

In common with every other undertaking, life insurance possesses 
rich possibilities of failure. The man who, nine times out of ten, 
makes a success in the life insurance business, is the man who puts 
into it a large share of his personal magnetism and enthusiasm. He 
may be a general agent or manager, but his interest in the success of 
his agents never fails. He is a pleasant man to deal with, and he 
bubbles over with pleasure when his agency is “high-line” among the 
agencies of his company. The pulse of success is ambition. It beats 
steadily and regularly—not high at one time and low at another. 





PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 

It appears to be absolutely necessary for life companies to offer a 
widely diversified line of contracts in order that agents may be able 
to meet the widely different ideas of insurers. It is a fact that one of 
the peculiarities and charms of the business is the ever-changing posi- 
tion in which the agent is placed in regard to his prospects. He must 
study each case separately and present that contract which offers least 
resistance to the ideas of the prospective applicant. Some men are 
easily convinced that a contract leaving nothing to chance is the thing 
for them, and it is a pity that an agent must consume valuable time in 
what may be a fruitless attempt to change their views. Better take 
his application for a non-participating contract on the spot and close 
up the case. The very next man interviewed may have a strong lean- 
ing toward dividend propositions. Anything which offers him an 
opportunity to realize a certain amount of cash in return for pre- 
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miums paid is a strong point with him. Either contract is good. There 
is no harm done in either case, and much valuable time is saved. The 
companies which have clung closely to participating forms have in 
many cases granted the repeated requests of their field men, and are 
now issuing both forms. The public like to pick and choose, and 
while almost all the business in force is on the participating plan, 
there will always be some persons to whom stock policies appeal, and 
the possession of a full line of participating and non-participating 
contracts forms a bulwark ‘of offense and defense for the agent and 
precludes the escape of many a lukewarm prospect. 





COMPARISONS OF MORTALITY. 

One of the leading life companies has compiled a list of 635 losses, 
paid by it during 1903, in a single State, which is interesting, showing, 
as it does, the comparative mortality in the different professions, 
trades and vocations. The list is as follows: 

Trades and mechanics, 82; merchants, 78; manufacturers, 57; 
farmers, 50; retired, 37; lawyers, 19; liverymen, 7; clerks and sales- 
men, 18; physicians and surgeons, 14; housewives, 27; bookkeepers 
and cashiers, 28; capitalists, 3; real estate dealers, 16; insurance, II; 
dentists, 5; clergymen, 16; traveling salesmen, 17; United States 
army officers, 9; professional nurses, 2; bankers, I1; corporation 
officials, 15; teachers and students, 14; city, State and United States 
officials, 6; hotel and restaurant keepers, 6; superintendents and over- 
seers, 9; janitors, 4; druggists, 6; contractors, 6; stock raisers, 2; 
railroad employees, 12; publishers and journalists, 7; commission 
merchants and brokers, 6; actors, 2; caterers, 2; United States mail 
service, 4; architects, 2; no occupation given, 14; miscellaneous, II. 





POCKET VS. CASH RESERVES. 

During all the years the fraternal orders have been claiming to 
furnish life insurance protection there should have been accumulating, 
according to their arguments, vast pocket reserves. Their cry, and 
that of assessment organizations generally, has been that the reserves 
created and held by old-line companies are unnecessary, and that per- 
sons insuring with them can keep the reserve in their own pockets. 
The only trouble with this theory is that when the pocket reserves are 
needed they are not forthcoming, either because the members have 
failed to keep them or because they do not care to pay up what are in 
reality back costs. The fraternal claim is that they pay losses as they 
accrue, and only ask their members to contribute sufficient to pay such 
claims, making no provision for the increasing cost that comes with 
increasing age. The old-line premium, on the other hand, recognizes 
that the cost is greater as the policyholder increases in age and col- 
lects more than is necessary in the earlier years, reserving the excess to 
be used when needed later on. The pocket reserves of members of fra- 
ternal orders are never available when needed, or there would be fewer 
failures and there would not be so many difficulties confronting them 
at the present time. Some reorganized assessment companies, now 
working on the old-line or level-premium plan, have levied on the 
pocket reserves by putting a lien upon the policies of their members 
equal to the amount which they would have had in hand had they 
collected the reserves in cash from the start. 

A common boast of many fraternal members is that their respective 
orders are as strong financially as the legal reserve companies, an 
idea which has been almost wilfully drilled into them for many years. 
The figures which we give herewith speedily dispose of that fallacy. 
In this table there is shown the insurance in force, assets, liabilities and 
surplus of the old-line companies (including industrials), fraternal 
orders and assessment associations reporting to the New York Insur- 
ance Department for the year ending December 31, 1903: 


Old-Line Fraternal Assessment 
Companies. Orders. Associations. 
Insurance in force... $11,142,534,054 $4,236,092,139 $305,313,967 
PRESETS 5. on sadiseioa'ieda 2,226,423,202 33,476,950 8,152,575 
Liabilities ........... 1,907,621,145 6,625,237 554,924 
SEEDING! 5.0% siestaa-e-wane 318,802,057 26,851,713 7,597,051 


According to the foregoing figures, the assets in hand of the old-line 
companies amount to $199.80 for each $1000 of insurance in force, 
while the fraternals have but $7.90 and the assessment associations 
$26.70. As there are certain immediate liabilities to be provided for, 
the above slightly overstates the strength of the respective associa- 
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tions. The policyholders’ security in old-line companies is repre- 
sented by the reserves held and the surplus funds, the reserves being 
included in the liabilities. Fraternal orders and assessment associa- 
tions, not being compelled to carry similar reserves, their security, so 
far as policyholders are concerned, lies only in the surplus funds. On this 
basis the old-line companies show reserves of $1,872,890,504 and sur- 
plus $318,802,057, making total security of $2,191,692,651, or $196.70 for 
each $1000 of insurance in force; fraternal orders with surplus funds of 
$26,851,713 have but $6.34 for each $1000 in force, and assessment asso- 
ciations with_surplus funds of $7,597,651 show $24.89 for each $1000 
of insurance. The probability of all claims being met as they accrue, 
until the last policy is settled, is therefore in favor of the old-line com- 
panies by thirty-two to one as compared with fraternals, and eight to 
one as compared with the remaining assessment associations. No 
stronger argument relative to the fallacy of pocket reserves need be 
presented. 





THE VALUE OF THE BEST. 

There are now, and always will be, a class of people who lack brains 
to understand the difference between good and bad insurance. They 
embrace some loosely-managed, clap-trap, so-called fraternal scheme, 
the present benefits of which consist mostly of hand-shaking and 
back-slapping, the future outlook being most favorable to being left 
high and dry, without protection, at an age when it is either difficult 
or wholly impossible to get good insurance, all because it is cheap. 
They do not profit by the experience of certain fraternal orders and 
assessment companies in the past, but keep on, in their dumb way, 
paying good money to concerns that can guarantee absolutely nothing 
for the future. 





AGENTS’ CONTESTS. 

Competition runs high in the life insurance business. Companies are 
anxious to increase the volume of business written by every legitimate 
means. They rely upon their agents in the field to furnish it to them. 
Consequently, they adopt various plans to stimulate the field men to 
put forth the best efforts of which they are capable to obtain new 
policyholders. Rewards are offered to those who secure the greatest 
number of applications within a given time, bonuses are provided for, 
and incentives of various kinds are set before the agents to obtain from 
them their very best services. 

One of the incentives that has been productive of the best results 
is found in the contests organized between the agents of a particular 
company. Some objective is selected, and the agents of the company 
are invited to participate in a contest to see which shall produce the 
most new business in a given time. Various prizes are given to the 
victors, and, in addition, the winners are advanced higher in the com- 
pany’s favor. Ina recent contest of this kind Boston was pitted against 
New York. All the local agents in each city making the highest record 
constituted a team and were entered for a final struggle. New York 
won and the Boston team entertained their victorious competitors at 
a banquet in Boston, where several valuable prizes were distributed. 
In other instances the victorious application writers have been given 
a trip to St. Louis and the expenses of their visit to the Exposition paid 
by the company. Other contest trophies have taken the form of a visit 
to New York, where the “sights of the metropolis” have been un- 
folded to them in a spirit of liberality that cannot but tend to bind 
them to their respective companies with hooks of steel. These are 
contests within the company interested, but, of course, competition 
with other companies is a contest that is always on. These agents’ 
contests are well calculated to develop an esprit du corps among the 
fieldmen and, by putting them on their mettle and inciting their ambi- 
tion, to get better work out of them. Agents who are inclined to be 
laggards become envious of the success of others, and are stimulated 
to special efforts to better their standing as business-getters. In doing 
so they increase their own emoluments, and are brought to realize that 
what they can do in an emergency they can do as a regular thing if they 
only bestir themselves. Incidentally, these contests convey a hint that 
life insurance field work is not a congenial place for lazy non-workers, 
and that they must either be up and doing, or out and going. The pres- 
ent year has been unusually fruitful of agents’ contests and, as a result. 
reports indicate that an exceptionally large volume of new business : 
being written. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COPIrMENT. 


Last year the blank used by the several insurance departments, for 
the returns of level-premium companies, contained, in the policy ex- 
hibit, a new item intended to show the policies transferred from life 
and endowment forms to term and vice versa. Twenty-eight com- 
panies reporting to the New York Insurance Department supplied the 
required data, their ‘otal transfers for the year amounting to $127,- 
179,086, nearly three-fourths of which amount was reported by one 
company. The companies rank as follows in this item: New York 
Life, $76.313,100; Prudential, $9,725,681; Provident Savings, $7,840,- 
072; Security Mutual, $5,924,522; Northwestern Mutual, $3,707,573; 
Michigan Mutual. $3,613,052; Mutual of New York, $2,642,170; Min- 
nesota Mutual, $2.:52,8i2; Fidelity Mutual, $1,971,192; Metropolitan, 
$1,745,344; Phoenix Mutual, $1,453,506; Mutual Reserve, $1,332,646; 
Penn Mutual. $901,303; Travelers, $726,038; Union Mutual, $657,120; 
Provident Life aad Trust, $579,660; Massachusetts Mutual, $281,109; 
United States, $206,500; Pacific Mutual, $183,400; Connecticut Gen- 
eral, $167.800; National of Vermont, $129,710; Home Life, $106,634; 
Mutual Benefit, $97,100; Life Association, $51,000; State Mutual, $49,- 
500; Connecticut Mutual, $14,c00; Germania Life, $13,950. A num- 
ber of companies provide in their policy contracts for the automatic 
extension of the insurance in case of lapse after payment of premium 
for two or three years, but, judging from the returns submitted by 
the leading companies engaged in this practice, their methods of report- 
ing such business are not at all uniform. Some of them transfer 
the policies without considering them as having been either lapsed 
or surrendered, while others include the policies in the lapse or sur- 
render columns and count the extended insurance granted as new 
business. In the case of the two companies heading the above list, 
their present forms of contract virtually cannot lapse, as extended in- 
surance for two months is granted in the event of non-payment of the 
second premium, and for a year or more under life policies if the 
third annual premium is not paid when due. Before this provision 
was inserted in the contracts, policies on which premiums were not 
paid at the end of the first and second years went into the lapsed 
column, whereas now they are counted as transferred to the term 
column and make their exit from the company’s books as having ex- 
pired. In considering the terminations by other than natural causes, 
therefore, the volume of short term extended insurance going off the 
books by expiry must be taken into account. A few companies show- 
ing comparatively large amounts of transferred business are engaged 
in transferring as much as possible of the term business, which they 
formerly wrote almost exclusively, to a higher premium-paying basis, 
and their transfers will decrease as that business is gradually re- 
placed. 

* * F * * * 


A good plank for every agent to incorporate in his platform of 
principles is one relating to steady production. 

The records of the New York Insurance Department begin with 
the year 1859, at which time there were fourteen life insurance com- 
panies operating in the State as compared with three times that num- 
ber at the present time. The total amount of assets held by the four- 


teen companies at the close of 1859 was but $20,536,074, a sum which 
is surpassed by nineteen companies individually to-day, while three 
companies ezch have from seventeen to twenty times that amount in 
their own coffers. It was not until 1867 that the hundred million 
mark was passed in assets, and at successive periods of two years the 
two hundred and three hundred million marks were reached. At the 
close of 1875 the companies were able to show assets amounting to 
four hundred millions, although they subsequently receded slightly 
from that amount, and the apathy which characterized the business 
for many years made the accumulation of the next hundred millions 
extend over a period of ten years. At the close of 1885, the assets 
held aggregated more than five hundred millions of dollars; and 
although it was not until 1888 that the amount reached six hundred 
millions, the companies took only nine years from the close of 1885 
to double the volume of assets, the year 18904 marking the passing 
of the billion dollar mark. The close of 1902 saw the second bil- 
lion dollar mark reached, and at the present rate of progress only 
about five years from that date will see a third billion dollars added 
to this great protection fund. In only two years of the forty-five 
covered hy the above summary has there been any falling off in the 
amount of assets held, in both of which years, 1877 and 1879, there 
was a decrease in the numbe: of companies operating in the State. 


* *K * * * 


Less time is necessary to beccme convinced of the merits of a life 
insurance policy than is devoted to the claims of the rival candi- 
dates for the Presidency. 


ok * * * * 


For a number of years the closing months of the calendar year 
were looked upon as the harvest times of the life insurance agents. 
Every office displaying any considerable amount of activity called 
upon its staff for extra exertions in the fall and early winter, so 
that a good showing might be made when the books were closed on 
the thirty-first day of December. That period was also characterized 
by offers of extra commissions and bonuses for specified amounts 
written, incidentally leading to demoralization in the conduct of the 
business. It is a distinct sign of improvement that those practices 
have entirely disappeared and that the companies are looking for 
steady production throughout the year. Of course there are some 
months in which the production of new risks will not be so great as 
in others, but the agents are encouraged to work just as hard in those 
months as in the good ones. The numerous contests, which are 
now features of nearly every company, keep the agents up to their 
work at all seasons, and when they once find that business can be 
obtained at any season of the year they naturally keep up their 
efforts and make each month count. Under the old conditions there 
was a large amount of business written, under the spur of bonus 
offers, which never went into effect, as the applicants were over- 
persuaded into signing the applications, often for much larger amounts 
than they could afford, and when the policies were presented declined 
to pav the premium. This made little difference to the agent, for 
his bonus was contingent upon writing a specified amount of busi- 
ness in a given time without regard to the amount paid for. Now- 
adays, however, the agent to qualify for any prize offer must write, 
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deliver and have paid for a given amount of business. This require- 
ment on the part of the companies has worked wonders in wiping 
out the incompetent agent, and has also aided materially in doing 
away with the demoralization which characterized the business under 
the old contest rules. The business written during the months of 
1904 which have already passed into history is reported by nearly all 
companies to be far greater than in any similar period, and encour- 
ages the agents to continue their exertions to make the remaining 
months fully as productive proportionately. 


The two campaigns, political and insurance, are parallel in stren- 
uosity. Under one the country will be saved anyway, but under the 
other the more important question o ‘iia safety of the family is at 
stake. 


Considerable attention will be devoted at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners at Indianapolis next 
week to the question of fraternal insurance. As has been repeatedly 
stated, these concerns have been allowed to drift along without let 
or hindrance from State legislatures until they have arrived at a 
point where their operations are a source of danger to a large num- 
ber of persons. It will apparently always be a mystery why fraternal 
insurance orders were ever permitted to exist in the United States. 

At the time the first one was organized a number of States had 
in force stringent provisions regarding the regulation of companies 
transacting life insurance on the legal reserve principle, which prin- 
ciple was even then recognized as scientific and not an experiment. 
The fraternals, which to all intents and purposes offered to give 
the same benefits as the old-line organizations, started on a theory 
which was fallacious at the start as it is now, and was known so to 
be from the first. The problems which confront fraternal orders to- 
day were foreseen by all who knew the science of life insurance and 
are simply more troublesome because of the tremendous interests 
affected. All attempts to regulate these orders were strenuously re- 
sisted for many years and even now there is no real regulation in 
the sense that the level-premium companies understand the term. 
Fraternals are merely required to report annually their transactions 
to the insurance departments of such States in which they operate, 
but the departments have no power to step in and order the dis- 
continuance of business when the statement shows that it is hopeless 
for the order to expect to pay its obligations in full. There are 
scores of fraternals struggling along to-day that ought to be closed 
out immediately so as to avoid further loss to those members who 
have paid assessments for many years and now can only hope that 
the order will last out their time. Such efforts as have been made 
to improve the standing of particular orders are worthy of commen- 
dation, but in every case they fall short of what is absolutely necessary, 
in that they all fail to make the old members pay their full share of the 
cost, leaving the deficiencies to be made up by the younger and 
healthier lives. Radical action is necessary to keep even the strongest 
and largest fraternals in existence, and if the order is to be main- 
tained sacrifices must be made. The Insurance Commissioners, while 
realizing that their hands are to a large extent tied by the privileges 
accorded to this class of institutions, are nevertheless keeping close 
watch and may eventually compel compliance with a scientific system. 
One of the subjects which they will discuss in this connection relates 
to the growing practice among fraternals of seeking for business 
through the medium of paid organizers in almost the same manner as 
the regular companies employ agents. Such a practice is a departure 
from the original scheme and has been forced upon the orders by 
the increasing difficulties encountered in adding to their numbers, 
owing to the multiplicity of orders throughout the country. In order 
to pay these organizers, either the expense levy must be increased 
or the death assessments encroached upon. By following this prac- 
tice the orders put themselves in the class of business institutions, so 
that the Commissioners are interested in finding out “How far can 
fraternal associations go in adopting the methods and measures of 
insurance companies in the solicitation of members and operations of 
associations, when not obliged to comply with requirements governing 
insurance companies, including those relating to fees and taxes?” 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOSTERS THRIFT. 


The majority of respectable, home-loving men possess an innate de- 


sire to perpetuate their love and care for wife and children when they 
themselves shall have passed into the great beyond. The prophet has 
well said, “The man who does not provide for his own is worse than 
an infidel.” Life insurance is the acme of beneficent institution, 
capable of enabling men to accomplish this supreme duty in a manner 
prolific of the best results. The knowledge that, even if he died 
to-morrow, his wife, children or other loved dependants would be im- 
mediately provided for gives a man a feeling of happiness and satis- 
faction. Life insurance is so popular in this country that among men 
of large affairs it is becoming the rule, rather than the exception, for 
them to carry large amounts of life insurance, their policies ranging 
from $10,000 to $2,000,000. Some of the smartest business men in the 
United States have time and time again voiced their approbation of 
the benefits accruing to life insurance not only in words, but in prac- 
ticing the doctrine to the extent of carrying thousands of dollars worth 
of life insurance policies. 

A man may be the recipient of a small salary and yet be able to 
carry life insurance, providing the strong purpose to perform a duty 
and make sacrifices for the sake of loved ones be engrafted in his 
nature. There are many ways in which a few cents here and there 
might be saved, sufficient to pay the premiums on a small whole life 
insurance policy; the habit of thrift thereby inculcated will in the 
future stand the person in good stead and enable him or her to take 
out larger amounts when prospects become brighter. A will strong to 
do and a whole-hearted purpose to shield loved ones from future want 
will act as a powerful lever in opening the doors of success to those 
possessing these virtues. 





TOTAL ABSTAINERS VS. MODERATE DRINKERS. 

The Provident Savings Life has issued a little leaflet entitled “How 
Abstinence Pays.” It is a compilation made by Charles W. Scovel, 
A. M., manager of the Pennsylvania agency of the Provident Savings, 
and George P. Donehoo, Ph. M., D. D. The following are extracts 
from this very interesting leaflet: 

Excessive use of alcohol shortens life. No one has ever disputed 
that; the relation between cause and effect in the individual case is 
only too plain. But the effects of moderate drinking on the individual 
life are by no means plain. On that question the conflict of opinions 
has been going on for a century; and numerous individual cases 
have been brought up one by one to support each side. 

As a matter of fact, the effects of moderate drinking upon length 
of life could not be scientifically studied and determined in any other 
way than by taking full statistics, over a generation or more, of many 
thousand individuals, in two great groups of moderate drinkers and 
total abstainers, each group being as nearly as possible of the same 
number, average age and social condition. 

Only in life insurance operations would it be possible to gather any 
such far-reaching vital statistics; and even there, only in such com- 
panies as should in actual practice separate the abstainers from the 
drinkers throughout. 

Even yet, however, there have been some to doubt the fact; and 
none have been able to give anything like accurate answers to the 
questions: How much does moderate drinking shorten life? What 
are the effects in different periods of life? 

November 30, 1903, marks an epoch in this long discussion. On 
that day there was read before the British Institute of Actuaries a 
paper, with elaborate tables and diagrams, by Roderick Mackenzie 
Moore, actuary of the United Kingdom Temperance and General 
Provident Institution, setting forth with minute and scientific ac- 
curacy the full experience of that company—coy ering sixty-one years 
time and 125,000 individual cases—as to “The Comparative Mortality 
among Assured Lives, of Abstainers and Non-Abstainers from Alec 
holic Beverages. 

This investigation is absolutely unprecedented. 

No such complete materials were ever before available. The con 
tinuous record of sixty-one years (1841-1901) is covered—long 
enough to bring a second and third generation into the field of view 
All the required data are included for each one of 124,673 individua! 
cases—the abstainers always having been kept separate from thé 
moderate drinkers, and being closely the same in number, age and 
social condition. Both classes pay the same premiums; both are ad- 
mitted, and afterwards dealt with, on equal terms (except in dividing 
the profits). Better materials could never be had. 

No mass of facts could be classified and studied more exhaustivels 
and reliably. Twenty years ago the investigation was begun and 
brought down to the end of 1882 by the then actuary of the company, 
Mr. R. P. Hardy, one of the foremost in England. Mr. Moore (wh 
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has been with the company twenty-five years) assisted in that pre- 
liminary investigation, and now has spent eighteen months of special 
work with a corps of clerks in bringing the facts down to the end of 
1901, in studying them from all points of view, in drawing conclu- 
sions, calculating tabels, etc. 

Mr. Moore, Mr. Hardy and the directors of the United Kingdom 
Institution have earned the gratitude of temperance people the 
world over, for their unique service to the cause. 

As the result of this first, complete, scientific investigation, Mr. 
Moore submits that, as regards this company’s vast experience, the 
following propositions have been conclusively proven: 

Firstly: That the non-abstainers assured in the institution are 
good average lives, generally equal to the best accepted standard of 
assured life, namely, the Om Table. 

Secondly: That the abstainers show a marked superiority to the 
non-abstainers throughout the entire working years of life, for every 
class of policy, and for both sexes, however “tested. 

Abstainers are not being compared with excessive drinkers at all; 
excessive drinkers are barred from life insurance. 

The comparison is made with moderate drinkers only. It is made 
with a certain great group of selected moderate drinkers—a group 
whose death rate Mr. Moore has proven to be as favorable as “the 
best accepted standard of assured life.” 

If compared with the general run of moderate drinkers, not selected 
for insurance, the superiority of the abstainers would be still more 
marked. 

The figures for each decade, through the working years of life 
(computed on the same number of lives beginning the decade in each 
class), are as follows: 
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The full significance of these figures is hard to grasp. Take the 
three successive decades from age thirty to sixty—the really effective 
period of human life. Through each of these decades, the death 
rate among carefully selected moderate drinkers overtops the death 
rate among total abstainers by an excess of sixty-eight per cent, 
seventy-four per cent and forty-two per cent, respectively. 

It is during these three decades (and particularly the middle one, 
with its maximum of seventy-four per cent) that the vast ma- 
jority of people are carrying their life insurance, and that the profits 
thereon are being earned and accumulated. The smaller the death 
losses, the larger profits to be divided among the survivors. The 
larger the death losses, the smaller the profits. That is self-evident. 





BE A VOLUNTEER. 

A few days ago the 1904 figures, showing the amount of pensions 
paid by the United States government to old soldiers and their rela- 
tives, were made public. A total of 994,762 persons participated in 
the distribution of this beneficent fund, which amounted to $141,003,- 
571. Grand as these figures appear, they are less by twenty millions 
than the life insurance companies of the United States paid out last 
year to policyholders for death claims, matured endowments and an- 
nuities. The sum thus paid was $161,806,779. Every State in the 
Union, and almost every country on the face of the earth, draws on 
the United States Treasury for pensions; likewise the life insurance 
system has permeated every part of the civilized world. 

We can all draw pensions for ourselves or for our loved ones, if 
we but will. The great army of the insured is ever open for recruits. 

ble-bodied Men Wanted” is the cry, and every town and city has 
its recruiting offices. The men who fought the country’s battles made 
great sacrifices; endured untold hardship and suffered untold agonies, 
with no guarantee that they or theirs would be looked after in the 
days to come. The man who insures makes but little sacrifice—a few 
dollars each year for the guarantee of a neat sum for himself or his 
family when he falls from the ranks. The number of war pensioners 
is constantly decreasing, whereas the list of insured persons is rapidly 
increasing, but how many persons who have had fairly productive lives 
will, during 1904, reach the limit of their strength, and either drop out 
of line altogether or remain only a charge upon others who must stay 
in the field. Don’t be found in the ranks of the uninsured. Get your 
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name on the roll of some good life company, and answer to it faithfully 
on each premium-due date until your policy is paid-up. Unlike the 
men of 61 your guarantees are all in black and white—you cannot 
make a mistake. Don’t wait to go in with some friend or be drafted in 
by repeated solicitations, but go in yourself and feel the independence 
and unselfish spirit of a volunteer. 





NO INSURANCE—NO WEDDING. 

Not often does the insurance fraternity hear from Hoboken, N. J., 
but when we do it is in full, round tones that the good old burgh 
speaks to us. It appears that a few days ago a young woman of 
Hoboken, accompanied by a young man from up-State, called at the 
office of Justice of the Peace Seymour to be joined in the bonds of 
matrimony. Before this could be done, however, the pair wished to. 
insure their lives, and as the justice is also an insurance agent, the 
papers were quickly prepared for $1200 each and duly signed. But 
there was another obstacle to be overcome—no medical examiner 
was at hand—and, alas, the justice was not qualified in the mysteries 
of materia medica. The wedding must, therefore, wait until the 
insurance is attended to. Accordingly the justice and the anxious 
couple went in search of the M. D., and just at this point our story 
was crowded off the wire to make way for important campaign news, 
sO we cannot carry it to conclusion. It is, however, safe to say that 
an M. D. was found and that both the secular and religious part of 
the programme were duly performed. As the names and addresses 
of all the parties are given, we have every reason to credit the story 
of these two young people, who were willing to back up their affec- 
tions with dollars and cents, and who carefully thought out the sub- 
ject of insurance and acted upon their conclusions. No one can say 
that the campaign of insurance education is not making headway. 
Therefore, hustle out and see all those persons who are half-inclined 
to insure; another good shove may land them on the dotted line. 





He PUT IT IN WRITING. 

A life agent who is usually quick to rise to almost any emergency 
not long ago called upon a prominent lawyer and requested the favor 
of presenting the subject of life insurance. 

“Put your proposition in writing and state it briefly; I have no time 
for anything else.” 

The agent took out an application blank and his fountain pen, filled 
out the application, inserted the amount of insurance he thought the 
lawyer ought to take, and handed it over. 

The lawyer took it, read it over, gave the agent a sharp glance, signed 
the document and then and there arranged a date for meeting the 
medical examiner. He was so favorably impressed by the young 
man’s readiness to rise to the occasion that, like Davy Crockett’s 
coon, he came down without shooting. 





LIFE INSURANCE AS A MORTGAGE-LIFTER. 

One of the worthiest ambitions of a great majority of the citizens of 
this country, is the ultimate ownership of a home for themselves and 
their respective families. Home building, or purchasing, on credit 
has come to occupy an important position in the economic methods 
of the present day; and many a man is now sheltering his family in a 
home on which he has made a relatively small payment, but which 
he hopes, some day, shall be absolutely his own. In the meantime 
he is under a more or less heavy burden of interest, repairs, taxes, 
etc., which, in conjunction with his other ordinary and extraordinary 
expenses, may prevent his reducing his mortgage as fast as he had 
anticipated. And if he, with his earning power, finds it difficult to 
reduce or extinguish the mortgage, what would be the result should 
his early decrease transfer the burden prematurely to his wife and 
children? They might find it next to impossible to provide them- 
selves with the absolute necessaries of life, without considering for 
a moment anything in the nature of savings or an investment. The 
most likely result would be the foreclosure of the mortgage and the 
enforced removal of the widow and children to much less desirable 
quarters. 

How may this pitiful outcome be avoided? Easily, by the proper 
use of a reasonable yearly sum invested, wholly or nid in life in- 
surance. Suppose, for instance, the home purchase figures that he can 
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pay, say, one-tenth of the amount of his mortgage yearly. Disregard- 
ing the plan which, while gradually reducing the mortgage, would still 
leave the property liable to foreclosure proceedings, though for a 
smaller amount of indebtedness, let us consider for a moment two 
methods whereby the owner’s equity in the property may be protected 
for his heirs with little, if any, additional expense. This might be 
accomplished by taking a ten-year endowment policy for the amount 
of the mortgage, the premium on which, above the amount of one- 
tenth of the mortgage, would probably come back in the form of divi- 
dends; so that the certainty of the heirs being able to retain the 
property in event of the death of the head of the family would in 
all probability cost very little. Another plan would be to make 
periodical payments on the mortgage, protecting the family in re- 
spect of the diminishing unpaid balance by low-cost term insurance, 
the premiums on which would soon be covered by the saving in inter- 
est payments. By either of these simple expedients, the permanency 
of the home as a shelter for the family after the death of the bread- 
winner is assured. 





A UNIQUE EXPERIENCE. 

A life agent relates a unique experience of his during the great 
blizzard and snow-storm of November, 1898. He was going home on 
a trolley car, and the car became stalled in the center of a great marsh 
far from the city and at some distance from any human habitation. 
The passengers soon began to suffer with cold, and matters looked 
serious until some of the men passengers volunteered to brave the 
storm and go in search of help. Aid was secured and the passengers 
found comfortable lodgings. Meanwhile the life agent engaged in con- 
versation with a gentleman who sat next to him, and the talk drifted to 
the subject of the uncertainties of life and the possible fatal results 
of a case like the present. The agent was not so nearly frozen that 
he did not think to mention his line of business and the name of his 
company. The talk continued, and at the end the man gave the agent 
his card and requested him to call upon him at his place of business. 
The agent did so, and secured the man’s application. 





UTILIZING THE ‘HORRIBLE EXAMPLE.”’’ 


One enterprising life agent employs a novel plan for securing appli- 
cations, which is original with him. He ciips from the newspapers 
short accounts of sudden deaths. These he has reproduced and mails 
copies to prospects, together with his card. These he follows up 
quickly with personal calls, and he believes that his direct and forceful 
way of drawing a man’s attention to the uncertainty of life results 
greatly to his, the agent’s, advantage, and, of course, to the advantage 
of the insured also. 





A PERSONAL BUSINESS. 

“My business is a personal one,” says a successful life insurance 
solicitor. “I depend upon my own personality and I regard every ac- 
quaintance as stock in trade. Consequently, while exploiting the 
superior contracts offered by the company I represent, I keep myself to 
the fore by making as many personal acquaintances as possible. While 
I use freely the literature furnished by the company, I get out a good 
deal myself, trying to think up new and original ideas. The expense 
is not great, and it pays me well. My object is not to allow people to 
forget me. I try to be known personally, to have those to whom I 
am soliciting friendly with me, who I am and what I am doing, at a 
glance on the street, anywhere, and at the same time to associate me 
with the company I represent. I have always worked along these 
lines, and I believe I owe the success that I have had to this fact. 





WHY HE INSURED. 


One of the most prominent business men in a certain large Eastern 
city, who began taking life insurance when quite young, and who is 
now insured for more than half a million dollars, says: 

“When I first seriously considered the question of life insurance | 
knew I was insurable and that I could not be certain of immunity from 
accident or.ill-health, and that I might at some future time not be in- 
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surable. I was convinced that life insurance was one of the best forms 
of investment because from the moment it was made it was good for 
all it cost, and carried with it a guarantee that there was protection in 
that investment which I could not get in any other. I saw that life 
insurance in the long run was a saving fund which not only saved, but 
took excellent care of my deposits and took me in partnership with 
possible profits that not infrequently returned principal and interest 
and profit. Life iisurance, regarded from the standpoint of quick de- 
termination, seemed to be more profitable than any other form of in- 
vestment, and to enable a man to spend and give away all he wished 
during his lifetime, and still create such an estate as he cared to 
leave.” 





AN ENTHUSIASTIC AGENT. 


The late James B. Niver, who was one of the most widely known 
life agents in this country, was a man of most sterling character, and 
his pride in his work was great. His enthusiasm was unbounded, and 
it never lessened to the day of his death. Many times he has exhibited 
to friends checks for large amounts received in payment of the first 
premiums on policies placed by him, or named the figures of the 
amount they represented. It was not egotism on his part, but en- 
thusiasm and satisfaction at every good stroke of business, which 
prompted him to talk about it and his company, and therein, together 
with his attractive personality, lay much of Mr. Niver’s success as a 
life insurance solicitor. 





HALF-HEARTED WORK WILL NOT SUCCEED. 


It is somewhat surprising that any man of ordinary intelligence 
should fail to make a success in the life insurance field. Consci- 
entious work, intelligently directed, cannot, in the nature of things, go 
without reward. Some men enter life insurance carrying the mis- 
taken idea that an occasional half-hearted presentation of the subject 
will net him sufficient to live on. It has been remarked that “the 
world owes every man a living,” which is an egregious mistake. The 
world owes every man an opportunity to work for his living, and it 
pays only those who are regular and persistent in seeking it. In in- 
surance, as in any other profession, without hard work and an 
intelligent interest in that work, no success will be forthcoming. ‘To 
be able to convince others, a sincere personal belief in the truth and 
value of your own argument is absolutely essential. The man who 
takes out a life insurance policy for the benefit of wife, children or 
other dependent, shows a conspicuous example of the victory of love 
over self, and to bring a person to this frame of mind requires some- 
thing more in an agent than mere words. 





HOW IIR. NOLAN DOES IT. 


The Clow Sales Bulletin, issued by James B. Clow & Son, man- 
ufacturers of steam fittings, etc., in Chicago, gives considerable space 
to a notice of John Nolan, the well-known Travelers agent, who is 
spoken of by his company as “A Prince Among Agents.” So excep- 
tional has been the work of Mr. Nolan that the Travelers claim it has 
never been equaled by any other insurance solicitor. Mr. Nolan's 
ideas of how one should work to succeed in selling insurance are 
well expressed in the following. He says: 

And it is so easy to solicit. All one has to do is to put on some of 
his good clothes, throw out his chest, carry his head erect, do some 
deep breathing, settle it with himself that he is the man that the doctor 
ordered, and then put on a smile that won’t come off until night, when 
he is asleep, and get to work early and work like the devil, who, as 
everybody knows, works overtime and is glad to do it. 

That this programme, faithfully carried out, has had its effect is 
shown in what W. E. Clow says regarding John Nolan: 

Although he is an insurance agent, I am always glad to see John 
Nolan, but he does more than act pleasant; he always gets insurance ; 
he is not willing to be just a pleasant fellow—with it all he wants the 
business; he is successful, and nothing succeeds like success. He has 
always attended strictly to business, everlastingly working. A man like 
John Nolan is bound to succeed in whatever he does. I hope our men 
will take his advice, and rank right along with him. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO/SIMENT. 


An argument frequently used by advocates of assessment associations 
and fraternal orders, when discussing legal reserve companies, is that 
the reserves accumulated by the latter will never be used. In recent 
years circumstances have forced many of those persons to realize that 
the accumulation of some sort of a reserve fund is a necessity for 
the continued existence of any life insurance organization. There are, 
however, a large number carrying certificates in fraternal orders who 
still believe that the accumulated assets of the numerous sound life 
insurance companies are useless. As a matter of fact every well ia- 
formed person knows that the reserves are being drawn upon every 
day to aid in paying death claims. The legal reserve premium is ordi- 
narily divided into three parts, for mortality, for reserve and for ex- 
penses. The first two parts constitute the net or office premium to 
which is added a loading to provide for expenses and unforeseen con- 
tingencies, the whole making up the gross premium as found in the 
rate-books. Each year the mortality part of the premium is applied 
to the payment of death losses, but as the death cost increases with ad- 
vancing age, it becomes necessary to provide for that increase by setting 
aside annually an amount which, eventually, will pay the face of the 
policy in full, should the insured live to the age which marks the 
limit of the mortality table. Should he die at any time before that 
age is reached, the amount which he has contributed to the reserve 
fund, with its interest accumulation, is used in helping to pay the 


claim. 
* * * * 7 * 


The gain and loss exhibit, furnished by the life insurance companies 
to two of the State Insurance Departments, shows the amounts taken 
from the reserves wherewith to pay death losses. For the year 1903 
the companies reported their death claims incurred and reserves used 
in the payment of them as follows, the amounts following each name 
representing these two items in order: A®tna Life death claims $2,853,- 
186, reserves used $1,231,934; Connecticut Mutual $4,557,345, $2,626,- 
780; Equitable of New York $18,124,208, $4,999,400; Germania Life 
$1,218,443, $576,323; Home Life $767,221, $281,941; Manhattan Life 
1,156,347, $513,211; Massachusetts Mutual, $1,703,024,$559,757 ; Metro- 
politan $12,991,128, $1,786,203; Michigan Mutual $430,670, $112,111; 
Mutual Benefit $4,950,674, $1,165,318 ; Mutual of New York $19,300,647, 
$7,160,881 ; National of United States, $266,382, $77,703; National of 
Vermont $1,011,086, $273,344; New England Mutual $2,195,933, $072,- 
233; New York Life $16,864,849, $4,735,072; Northwestern Mutual $6,- 
215,690, $2,080,138 ; Pacific Mutual $369,235, $114,676; Penn Mutual $2,- 
792,119, $784,241; Phoenix Mutual $1,062,460, $424,208; Provident Sav- 
ings $1,316,098, $97,106; Prudential $10,014,872, $1,114,990; Travelers 
$1,580,810, $549,333; Union Central $1,359,223, $318,047; Union Mutual 
$605,630, $206,086 ; Washington $975,220, $428,119. 

The twenty-five companies enumerated above had presented to them 
during the year 1903, death claims amounting to $114,701,509 and drew 
upon their reserves to the extent of $33,180,425 to meet them, the re- 
mainder being paid from the mortality portion of the premiums col- 
lected during the year. It will be noted that one company paid more 
than one-half its death claims from its reserve funds, and was able to 
do so because most of its business has been in force a great many years 
and accumulating reserves to reduce the insurance risk of the com- 
pany. Another company was able to pay less than ten per cent of its 


claims from the reserves, due to the fact that until recent years its 
business was largely term, calling for the accumulation of only small 
reserves. The fact that the reserves reported by the companies do not 
diminish each year does not mean that they are not used, but that new 
and existing policies are contributing in larger proportion than the 
drafts upon the funds by death. 


*” * * * * 


The planting which went on in the spring season is now result- 
ing in the harvest. The agent’s planting and harvest are not con- 
fined by the seasons. 


* * * * x 


The perennial topic of rebating has again come to the fore, this 
time in connection with the annual session of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. It is admitted that while the evil is not so 
extensive as in former years there is still altogether too much of it, and 
that its elimination from the business of insurance does not appear to 
be among the accomplishments of the near future. Several States have 
in force statutes designed to prevent rebating and not a few persons 
have been convicted under such statutes. It has been found ex- 
tremely difficult, however, to secure evidence satisfactory to a court of 
justice for conviction in numerous instances, although the authorities 
were morally certain that the law had been transgressed. A sugges- 
tion is made that the Insurance.Departments use their extensive dis- 
ciplinary powers for the punishment of agents and companies, with- 
out resorting to the courts, where substantial charges of rebating are 
made. The revocation of an agent’s license might, if repeated often, 
stir up the companies to insist on their representatives keeping abso- 
lutely within the law, if for no other reason than that the next act of 
the Commissioner might be to revoke the license of the company em- 
ploying the offending agents. There are a large number of self-re- 
specting agents who do not, and will not, rebate, and these men can 
give material assistance in the elimination of the rebater by keeping 
their companies informed of the names of the men who decline to take 
insurance unless given a rebate. If the companies acted in concert in 
this matter, as they do in connection with rejected risks, rebating would 
speedily be stamped out, as the applicants would find that they could 
not get insurance anywhere without paying the full premium. At 
present many companies work on this plan so far as their own agents 
are concerned. A case recently came to our attention where an agent 
was informed that he would have to give a rebate, as one had been 
offered by an agent of the same company. The man was told that the 
rebate would not be given, and further, that the company would not 
issue him a policy through the other agent until satisfactory proof had 
been given that the policy had been paid for in full. This statement 
was subsequently confirmed in a letter signed by one of the executive 
officers of the company, and the man paid the premium in full to the 
agent who had been honest enough to comply strictly with the law 
and the company’s instructions. By honest effort on the part of all 
rebating can be reduced to an insignificant amount. 


x“ * * * x 


The first payment on a life insurance policy creates an asset many 
times its amount, which is more than can be said of any other 
first payment. 
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One of the most extensive advertisers of the United States has,for | 


several years carried a line in his advertising reading “We are adver- 
tised by our loving friends.” It would seem that this idea might be 
carried out, to a much larger extent than it is, by those enterprising 
life insurance agents who are doing so much to familiarize the pub- 
lic with the advantages of life insurance, through the medium of 
advertisements in the daily press. All men are more or less influ- 
enced by the actions. of their neighbors and associates and when they 
are looking for life insurance their choice of a company is very likely 
to be determined by the fact that some prominent citizen of their town 
carries his. insurance in such and such a company. We have no doubt 
but that this idea is a prominent factor in the work of many agents, 
in fact the industrial agents find it one of their best cards. When an 
industrial policyholder dies the agent who is entrusted with the duty 
of paying the claim makes a vigorous canvass of the locality, and hav- 
ing at hand tangible results of the benefits of insurance to show, gen- 
erally reaps a substantial harvest of applications. A few years ago one 
company did a great deal of local advertising on this plan. When a 
leading citizen of some fair-sized town died, carrying a policy in that 
company, the local papers were given a card briefly stating that the 
late Mr. Blank carried a policy of life insurance for so much money 
in the blank company, which was promptly paid to his heirs. The 
agents in whose territory this advertising was placed all testified to 
the great amount of help it gave them in their work, the people of the 
town apparently arguing that if that company was good enough for 
so and so, who knew something about such things, it was good enough 
for them. There is abundant opportunity for a great deal of this kind 
of advertising, and most satisfactory results are bound to accrue. 





ONE WAY OF SOLICITING 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

It is not difficult to find fault or to make objections to_a plan. The 
difficult thing is to say what will do. I have never heard or read any 
suggestions to beginners that quite satisfied me, and I now purpose to 
say what I should do if I were a beginner at life insurance, in the light 
of my past experience. 

First, there are three popular forms of policies, life, twenty-payment 
life, and twenty-year endowment, that make up the bulk of all that are 
sold. The real difference between these policies can be stated in a few 
words. The life policy is intended solely for protection, and in order 
that the annual payments may be low, they must be continued during 
the life of the policyholder. The twenty-payment life is a combination 
of investment and protection, and the premiums are increased and 
limited to twenty years to get rid of the perpetual payments. The 
twenty-year endowment is an investment policy which pays its face in 
twenty years or at prior death. It was designed originally to meet the 
argument that life insurance requires one “to die to win.” The only 
other differences between these policies are the premiums and the sur- 
render values which may be shown in sample policies or statements. 
The ordinary policy conditions are substantially the same. I would 
learn to talk these three popular policies, and this may be accom- 
plished in a week or two, and I would then start out to sell them. Of 
course in one or two weeks I would naturally learn considerable about 
my own company, but for the most part I would aim to acquire tech- 
nical knowledge very gradually. <A _ solicitor can hardly know too 
much about the principles of his business, but his main effort will al- 
ways be to sell something, and he can begin this without the slightest 
acquaintance with actuarial science or mortality tables. 

Having fitted myself to handle this small, but popular line of goods, 
I would, if possible, make my start in a small town, because there I 
should not be so likely to meet with troublesome competition or be 
frightened from my purpose by cool receptions or the nervous 
impatience that one meets with in a large city. I would take with me 


a list of all the old policyholders in the vicinity and call upon then’ 


first. I would talk with them about their old policies and en- 
deavor to find out if they had prospered in their businesses since last 
making application. Whenever I found anyone who was succeeding 
or branching out or increasing his risk in any way, I would suggest 
more protection. ‘When a man has had relations with a company for 
« long time, and has found by experience that his interests have been 
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faithfully cared for, he is much more susceptible to life insurance 
arguments and investment’ propositions than he was at first. Our 
company has always furnished us with dividend records and state- 
ments of tontine surplus accumulations, so that I could show each 
policyholder just how his account stood, but as many companies do 
not furnished such statements, many beginners would have to do with- 
out this advantage. When I exhausted all the immediately available 
material among the policyholders I would then ask them for names 
of friends, neighbors or relations who might be interested, cards and 
letters of introduction, and where it could be done without impos- 
ing upon good nature or violating propriety, I would invite a zealous 
policyholder to accompany me to meet some of his friends. Not only 
have I often done this, but I have met in small places policyholders 
who were so obliging that they volunteered to introduce me to their 
friends, and even did some soliciting for my company in a small way 
without the least expectation of financial reward. 

After getting the maximum of service out of the policyholders | 
would select a number of the representative men of the town and en- 
deavor to interest one or more of them in my goods. In working in 
small places we have, in our agency, always proceeded upon the 
theory that if we could interest the men who were obviously at the 
top in business and public affairs, we should have no trouble with 
the lesser lights. Get the bank officers, the town board or the mer- 
chants and the clerks and underlings will be easy, has been our motto. 
The principle has always succeeded with us as I could demonstrate 
with a hundred instances. 

Suppose I was going to a new field, where we had no policyholders, 
what would I do? As it will relieve the monotony to change the tense 
of the verbs and serve the purpose quite as well, I will tell what I 
did once, as it will illustrate our invariable procedure. 

A town of 2500 inhabitants will usually be represented in Brad- 
street or Dunn by from thirty to sixty names. Last year I went to 
H——, where we had no policyholders. I copied the Bradstreet list 
of the town, one name on each card, before leaving headquarters, and 
when I reached H—— I first called upon our examiner. He was 
president of the bank, interested in most of the public enterprises 
and knew the financial standing of every man in town. With the 
assistance of the doctor I first threw out all ineligibles. On the re 
maining cards I endorsed all the information I could obtain under 
the following heads: Married or single? How many children? 
Probable income. Miscellaneous facts occasionally developed which 
I also noted, and the doctor was able to enlarge my list with a few 
good names that did not occur in Bradstreet. 

As the business was practically confined to two or three squares of 
one street, I was able to make a kind of house-to-house canvass. For 
three or four days I simply prospected. By this I mean that I went 
over the whole ground without making a serious effort to write an 
application. At the end of that time I had a record of several favor- 
able interviews and I commenced to open the actual campaign. 

Some persons of active temperament prefer tramping over a town 
from store to store. When they are properly impressed with the 
proprietor and the surroundings they make a record, and if the bank 
gives a favorable report they then make their final attack. Personally, 
if IT have to waste any time, I would rather do it with pencil and 
paper, than to call on octogenarians, invalids and bankrupts, and be 
under the necessity of making graceful exits. 

As to the cards and memoranda that I secure: I don’t believe that 
my memory is extraordinary or phenomenal, but if I spend two weeks 
in a small town and go back there in five years, as soon as I see the 
signs on the buildings I remember practically all that will be of bene 
fit to me in a canvass, and if I don’t, the written record is of no hel} 
to me. Because of this fact I do not take much pains with written 
memoranda, but if other beginners find it necessary they should pr 
serve it. 





After a fire settlements are made by the records. After a disaster ther 
is no agent around trying to ‘‘bore you”’ into taking a policy. Even t’ 
most anxious for business will not insure your house if it smells cf smok« 
and none insure the lives of sick men. The insurance office is open fo 
those who are well enough to get there, and smart enough to get there ii 


time.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.”’ 
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DEMAND INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 

At a session of the International ‘Socialist and Trades Union Con- 
gress, held’ recently in Amsterdam, Holland, the congress adopted a 
resolution declaring that the workers of all countries demand insur- 
ance legislation, under which they would have a right to obtain the 
means of livelihood when incapacitated owing to sickness, accident, 
old age, pregnancy, maternity or the stoppage of work. This calls to 
mind a’ remark overheard by the writer not long ago when a lady 
asked why we do not have “some kind of insurance for old men and 
women.” The country is full of persons who still look upon life in- 
surance as something more for some one else than for them, in spite 
of the fact that every town has its horde of incapacitated dependents 
who have spent as fast as they made. If insurance is especially de- 
sirable for old people, a policy taken out in their younger days, when 
their earning capacity is at its best, is a sure provision for old age, 
and a guarantee against passing their declining years in the work- 
house. “I have no one to insure for” is a common excuse. Do not 
let it pass unchallenged. No doubt the same quality which makes it 
hard for the prospect to think of the future needs of another will 
make it easy for him to think of his own. 





DASH AND PERSISTENCY. 

In the war now raging between Russia and Japan, the “little brown 
men,” as the Japs are called, are giving the world a brilliant illustra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by dash and persistency. Admiral 
‘Togo’s sudden dash upon Port Arthur, followed by the destruction of 
the most effective ships in the Russian fleet, startled all beholders 
by its suddenness and brilliancy. His success has only been excelled 
by that of Admiral Dewey at Manilla, where he destroyed the Spanish 
fleet. The success of Admiral Togo enabled the Japanese to land their 
armies, and they have shown equal brilliancy in their movements 
against the Russians. 

Much was accomplished by the suddenness and dash of these move- 
ments, but the persistency with which the Japs have settled down for 
the siege of Port Arthur, and for the driving back of the Russian 
forces in the field, command the admiration of the whole world—ex- 
cept Russia. That they will win in the end is the confident prediction 
on all sides. 

In this war the Japanese have exhibited traits of character that 
are worthy of emulation by every life insurance agent, as well as 
business men in general. The first quality to be noted is their pre- 
paredness for just what has happened. They anticipated war and 
prepared for it. When the crisis came, they were ready to meet it, 
with army and navy fully equipped, and every detail regarding their 
armament and maintenance carefully work out. Their plans of attack 
had been thoroughly prepared and their commanders instructed as to 
what was expected of them. Everything was ready for the emerg- 
ency, and when Admiral Togo precipitated his ships upon the un- 
prepared Russians, success was surely his. His first brilliant exploits 
have been followed by months of patient watching of the remaining 
Russian vessels while the Japanese armies were besieging Port 
Arthur, and compelling the retreat of Kuropatkin’s forces. And 
how doggedly persistent these “littlke brown men” have been in 
attack, pursuit or defense, as emergencies have required. They have 
lost thousands of men, but have been in nowise discouraged, but re- 
turned to the objective point with renewed vigor, their persistency 
appearing to be unending. 

We commend the moral—which requires no artist to draw—to all 
life insurance men. Go at your prospect with a dash and stick to 
him with the pertinacity of a Jap. Take all rebuffs good naturedly, 
smile and look pleasant, but “up and at ‘em” again. Dash and 
perseverance are sure winners. 





COMMISSIONER HOST ON HEALTH INSURANCE. 

THE Spectator has long maintained that health insurance should 
be made a part of the life insurance contract, so largely is the ulti- 
mate fulfillment of the latter dependent upon the former—upon the 
continued earning ability of the policyholder. In this connection we 
quote from the 1904 report of Commissioner Host of Wisconsin : 


Loss of health, even when temporary, causes greater injury than 
any other contingency which is generally regarded worthy of being 
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insured against. Insurance is a guaranty against loss, and sickness 
causes. greater loss than lightning, storm, explosion,, fire or. accident; 
indeed, the loss..arising from sickness is greater than the aggregate 
loss caused by all the other contingencies mentioned. Even death, 
against which millions upon millions of dollars are paid annually to 
insurance companies, does not cause more loss than does sickness. 
Health (or sickness) insurance should occupy a prominent place in 
the insurance world, for greater relief and more good can be accom- 
plished through it than through most any other form of insurance. 
The time is not far distant when both health and accident insur- 
ance will be incorporated in the life policy, and so cover completely 
the risk under all contingencies; several life companies are now, in 
fact. working in this direction. 





DIPLOMACY. 

A well-known life agent says that he is always very careful to 
study a man whom he is soliciting for insurance, particularly a regu- 
lar customer; that is, a man who increases his insurance with the 
agent’s company from time to time. There are some men, he says, 
who consider the question of life insurance with the same care and 
discrimination that they do any other investment in which they may 
be interested, and devote to it the same amount of attention. Such 
men are well posted regarding the different forms of contracts, and 
they usually have a fixed determination as to what kind of a policy 
they will take next, for what amount and when they will take it. In 
keeping in touch with such men of business, this agent, while drawing 
attention to new or unusually attractive contracts, never urges, but 
presents the matter, accompanied, if possible, with a dummy policy, for 
the examination of the customer, commending it to his careful atten- 
tion. By this means he has secured additional insurance from many 
of his customers. He believes in making a clearly defined proposition 
and giving them time to think over it and compare it with other 
forms of investment. 





HEALTH INSURANCE. 

Insurance against sickness is in its experimental stage in this coun- 
try. A few life insurance companies include in their life policies 
insurance against accidents and some forms of disease, but the excepted 
diseases are so numerous that the insurance has amounted to but 
little. The accident companies, however, have quite generally com- 
bined health insurance with their accident contracts, and the public 
has been educated to the knowledge that indemnity for sickness can 
be obtained. The field is certainly a broad one, and there is appar- 
ently no good reason why the life insurance companies should not 
take it up and make it an important feature of their business. If the 
charters of any of the companies are so restricted that they cannot 
iawfully do a health insurance business, this could be easily remedied 
by the legislatures of their own States, which would, doubtless, be 
cnly too willing to grant them this additional privilege. 

It is about eight years since the introduction of health features 
into accident policies, and from that beginning policy forms have 
rapidly liberalized until a point has been reached where the companies 
are seriously considering an advance in rates in order to place the 
husiness on a paying basis. Sufficient data is now available, gathered 
from practical experience here and abroad, to form a scientific basis 
of rates which shall be equitable to both the insured and the com- 
panies. 

The crude policy forms which were in use when health insurance 
was first actively engaged in by accident companies have left a 
somewhat unfavorable impression upon the minds of many persons 
who have at some time held these poticies and were disappointed to 
find that their particular illness was not covered. It takes a long 
time to eradicate impressions of this kind, and agents cannot call too 
much attention to the liberality of the present health contracts when 
compared with those in use a few years ago. Health insurance is a 
good line, and one which has not received the attention which it de- 
serves, especially now that more liberal contracts are issued. ° Its 
benefits are easily understood, for they accrue to the insured him- 
self—and most persons are thoroughly familiar with the hardships 
attending prolonged illness and idleness. 

The limited health policy was all right so far as it went, but it did 
not go far enough to satisfy the general public. Being sold at a low 
rate to a class little given to the clear understanding of insurance 
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contracts, much trouble arose over the adjustment of claims. From 
the policy covering only a certain number of specified diseases, one 
company after another took up writing policies covering nearly all 
diseases, but even these contained certain exceptions. For example, 
consumption, any form of tubercular disease, insanity, diseases result- 
ing from the use of intoxicants, anesthetics or narcotics, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, gout, sickness caused by the inhalation of gas, or by poison. 
either administered or inhaled, any disease not regularly treated by a 
physician or resulting from a surgical operation. The insured was 
bound not to subject himself to unnecessary exposure to contagion, 
and a health policy was only issued in connection with concurrent 
accident insurance. In some cases the policy did not become opera- 
tive until thirty days from its date. 

With health insurance conditions as they are now, no better opportu- 
nity was ever offered for its development. The public have been given 
what it was long claimed they wanted—policies that guarantee indem- 
nity for nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to. That some of these 
policies are unduly liberal is now conceded, and an increase in pre- 
miums will be required to render them profitable to the companies 
issuing them. But with knowledge of the risks gained from experi- 
ence, the question of adequate premiums will adjust itself and the 
competition for the business will prevent them from being too high. 
There is a broad field for health insurance, and the time is not distant 
when it will be placed upon such a footing as to be profitable to the 
companies and satisfactory to the insuring public. 





THE HARVEST SEASON. 


This is the season when every life insurance agent gets busy, or 
should get busy. I[t is the season when lines are laid for an aggressive 
fall and winter campaign. If the solicitor is inclined to be super- 
stitious, he can be careful to view the new moon over his right 
shoulder. This may or may not make a difference in the fulfilment 
of his wish to excel any previous record, but it will at least do no 
harm, and there is nothing like starting right. At this season most 
persons have returned from their vacations and have settled down to 
business, and it is now an opportune time for the life agent to get to 
work. 

With the increasing tendency of thinking people to patronize life 
insurance as a permanent, safe and sure investment, there is no rea- 
son why the life agent, with times good and everybody prosperous, 
should not do a handsome business during the coming winter. 





PROTECTION FOR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


Life insurance is admitted to be the only system of perfect protec- 
tion for dependent ones. While this is not its only function, it is its 
backbone. Take this feature of it and it is put upon a commercial 
plane, is robbed of sentiment and loses that phase of usefulness which 
has always commanded the approval and support of all thinking men. 
Viewed solely from the standpoint of protection for widow or child, 
the ideal contract is one which, upon the death of husband or father, 
assures a spot-cash income to them during life. 

When a man dies his family needs, and should have, an income 
sufficiently ample to continue to them such necessities and comforts 
as he cheerfully supplied during his life. This income should con- 
tinue as long, if possible, as the dependent one lives. 





THERE IS A LIMIT TO COMPETITION. 


Competition is conceded to be a good thing in all lines of business. 
In life insurance it serves as a stimulant to all interested, rouses the 
laggard to action and puts new vim and vigor into the work of the 
liustler. Get two or three agents, representing different companies, 
working on the same prospect, and they eat, drink and sleep on their 
chances of securing that particular applicant. Each would rather write 
that application than take half a dozen others of equal amount. The 
opportunity to crow over a defeated competitor or to quietly chuckle 
over his success will bring out the best work an agent has in him and 
give him more satisfaction than anything else he could do. All this 
can and does occur in honorable competition, and every agent is justi- 
fied in using every legitimate means to accomplish his purpose. But 
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there is a point where competition should cease, and that is when the 
prospect has formally signed the application for insurance. He has 
thus expressed his preference for a particular company and for a 
special form of policy. His decision should be regarded as final, and 
other agents who have been soliciting him should cease their efforts 
to secure him. To follow him up and importune him to change his 
mind, to give up one company and try another, is not legitimate com- 
petition, and should be frowned down by every agent. Twisting 
policies is an evil that the business suffers greatly from, but it is no 
worse than twisting applications before the policy is issued. No twist- 
ing can be indulged in without the attempt being made to discredit the 
company whose policy or application is the subject of controversy. 
An agent who seeks to discredit any reputable company casts reflec- 
tions upon the one he represents, for he discredits the whole life in- 
surance system. Let competition be prosecuted with all the vigor that 
can be put into it, but let it stop in every case when the prospect has 
signed the application. To press him further is unfair to him, to 
competitors, and to all companies. Besides, it invites retaliation, 
which is an unpleasant thing to contemplate. 





HOW COMPANIES WORK FOR THEIR AGENTS. 


Out of the thousands of agents soliciting business in the life insur- 
ance field, how many realize the immense amount of extrinsic help 
they are given -by the companies whose respective policies they are 
endeavoring to sell? Some of the best talent in the advertising world 
is constantly engaged in thinking up original schemes whereby the 
company, its policies, principles and methods of business may be 
presented to the public in. the most attractive manner. Leaflets, con- 
taining well-written articles and apt illustrations on the subject of 
life insurance, and which are calculated to make the most indifferent 
persons pause and think of the incalculable benefits accruing to life 
insurance policyholders, are liberally supplied and the seed sown 
wherever and whenever the ground looks promising. Men pre- 
eminent in the life insurance world, many of whom have worked their 
way up to the positions they occupy by dint of hard work, give the 
benefit of their vast and varied experience to help the agent in over- 
coming difficulties and to present his company and its policies in an 
intelligent and tactful manner. Much effort is also expended in mission- 
ary work among the students of colleges and technical institutes, the 
value of which cannot be overestimated. It teaches the principles and 
practices of insurance to many of our future professional and business 
men, imbuing them with a sense of its soundness and value, both 
from an investment standpoint and from its other and more im- 
portant position in the national economics as a conservor of the best 
interests of the nation, State and family. Beside the above-men- 
tioned, many other aids to the agents in procuring business are given 
by the companies, all of which entail the outlay of large sums of 
money annually, together with the use of an astonishing amount of 
grey matter by officers and general agent, in seeking means to still 
further smooth the path of the agent in his daily quest of applications. 





LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS SHOULD BE ON A CASH 
BASIS. 

A certain life agent makes quite a practice of paying the premiums, 
for a time, for persons whom he has insured, who find it inconvenient 
to pay the premiums themselves for a period—taking the notes of 
the insured as security. The agent pays these premiums out of his 
own pocket, and the note is not a regular premium note accepted b) 
the company, but a personal note to the agent. In other words, it is 2 
matter between the agent and his customer. Sometimes a: customer 
does not come to time as agreed, and the agent extends or renews the 
note, considerably to his personal inconvenience. This would seem t 
be bad practice, bad for the agent and bad for the company, because 
the tendency would be to increase the number of lapses. Even if it is 
not irregular or unlawful, it would seem that such a method tends t 
place an agent in a very precarious position, and to result in his 
financial ruin. Business so secured cannot be good business, althoug! 
the policyholder may fulfill his obligations and eventually meet his 
premium obligations promptly. Life insurance policies are cash con- 
tracts, and should be sold only on a cash basis. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO/lIrENT. 

When the first report was published by the New York Insurance De- 
partment in 1860, it was found that the fourteen life insurance com- 
panies operating in the State the previous year had collected in 
premiums slightly less than four million dollars. In forty-five years 
the premium and annuity receipts have increased nearly one hun- 
dred and eight times, the figures for 1903 showing that the policy- 
holders paid the companies the tremendous sum of $4,1,839,003. 
Some idea of the individual growth of the companies may be had 
from the statement that last year, nineteen out of the forty-two com- 
panies licensed in New York each collected a larger amount in 
premiums than the entire group represented in the report for the 
year 1859. In the year 1864 the companies passed the ten million 
dollar mark in premium receipts, and three years later reported over 
fifty millions. Each year until 1871 saw a comparatively rapid in- 
crease in receipts, the high-water mark of $96,615,820 being touched 
in that year. Then came the slump and the figures went down each 
year until in 1879 the lowest point was reached, the premiums that 
year being but $52,843,280, only slightly in excess of the receipts of 
1867, twelve years before. Since that time there has beer .io pause 
in the upward movement. It took from 1879 to 1887 to reach the one 
hundred million point, the second hundred was shown seven years 
later, in 1894, six years more and the third hundred appeared, while 
in 1903 the figures went well beyond four hundred millions. From 
present indications the year 1905 will see over half a billion dollars 


coming into the companies from their policyholders. 
. * * “ 2 


Shooting season is on, reminding active agents that they must bag 


lots of applications during the fall months. 
* * * * * 


Early in the history of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers about the principal topic assigned for discussion at each of 
the annual meetings was the evil of rebating. This year the pro- 
gramme does not contain a single reference to that subject, and it is 
questionable whether it will even be mentioned on the floor of tie 
convention. It is not to be assumed from this that the members have 
abandoned the fight against it as hopeless, for a majority of the local 
associations are doing splendid work, if not in actually combatting it, 
in discountenancing it. This year the subject has been pretty well 
thrashed out at the annual meeting of the Insurance Commissioners, 
and if the recommendations made by them are carried out, the 
agents will find their labors in connection with it materially lightened. 
An agent realizing that should he rebate the Commissioner will re- 
voke his license, under the discretionary powers vested in him, is 
much more likely to keep closer to the letter of the law. Charges in 
the courts are much more difficult tb prove than before a Commis- 
sioner who can consider the moral weight of the evidence as dis- 
tinguished from the legal weight. About every company has 
solemnly warned its agents that it will not permit rebating, under 
penalty of discharge of the offender, but the practice still continues 
and may be expected to, inasmuch as the public has been led to be- 
lieve that it is not necessary to pay the whole of the first premium 
on a life insurance policy. When the effect ot that false teaching has 
worn off rebating will not be any more extensive than in the days 
when commissions averaged less than half what they are now. 





The living of the simple life is materially aided by the possession 
of life insurance sufficient to insure happiness in all contingencies. 
* 7 = e * 


In opening the insurance course at Yale University for 1904-1905, 
Actuary Archibald A. Welch of the Phcenix Mutual Life referred to 
the ubiquity of the life insurance agent, stating that no matter what 
the business or the profession followed, the agent would sooner or 
later make his appearance. This brings to mind the vast field open 
for the exercise of the persuasive powers of a life insurance agent. 
There is no walk in life into which he cannot penetrate and present, 
with all the ability at his command, his cause. He can be equally 
at home in the financial district as in the retail section, and his goods 
are as much needed by the wholesale merchant as by the manufac- 
turer. When he goes to interview the president of a great bank, he 
knows that nearly every man in the institution is as fit a subject for 
life insurance as is the head official. Comparatively few agents, 
however, carry this system into effect, although in the case of some 
it has been found most remunerative. The action of a superior 
always carries more or less weight, and the very fact that the head 
of a financial or business institution has taken a policy in a certain 
company gives an agent an immediate advantage with those occupy- 
ing subordinate positions. Many agents display a tendency to scatter 
in their soliciting. One day they are working in the dry- 
goods section and the next perhaps in the financial district. 
Such men rarely make a pronounced success in the business. An 
agent who picks out one particular line of business and concen- 
trates all his energies upon that will find his time fully occupied and 
will have the advantage of the influence of those he has already in- 
sured with others in the same calling. The field for life insurance 
is unbounded, but the wise agent will work one corner of it thor- 
oughly in preference to skipping from one spot to another. 


a * a * t 


Satisfied policyholders are great aids to the agent, as well as the 
company, so each agent should see that those whose applications he 
secures are thoroughly satisfied with every feature of the policy. 

a * . * * 

It is to be assumed that the companies are not in love with “not- 
taken” policies. They represent so much wasted energy on the part 
of the agents, so much time thrown away by the medical examiner 
and the clerks through whose hands the application passes and 
who prepare the policy. In other words, there is a distinct loss of 
money to the company. A not-taken policy in most instances means 
improper work by the agent. He does not do his work thoroughly. 
The man who is convinced that he needs a life insurance policy will 
generally be found willing to pay for it when he signs the applica- 
tion if the agent asks him to. Nothing is gained by leaving the 
payment until the policy is ready for delivery, either by the agent or 
the applicant. The agent runs the risk of losing the case througn 
another agent coming in and causing the applicant to believe he can 
be better suited by a different contract, while in the event of the ap- 
plicant’s death prior to the delivery of the contract there is no insur- 
ance. A binding receipt given for the premium at the time of the 
application puts the insurance in force instantly, subject only to the 
acceptance of the risks by the medical department, and is a strong 
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argument to use in urging the immediate payment of the first pre- 
mium. Every agent will find it of advantage to secure the premium 
when the application is signed, and even if the whole cannot then 
be obtained, a part of it will invariably insure the prompt acceptance 
of the completed contract. 





ON CIRCULARIZING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I have occasionally noticed in insurance journals schemes for get- 
ting business by circular letters which the author claimed to have tried 
with success. The latest recommends sending short circulars at reg- 
ular intervals, instead of large quantities of general literature, and is, 
in reality, an elaborate system for keeping the records of this cir- 
cularizing in good order. The author of the suggestions wisely re- 
frains from making any predictions as to the results which the scheme 
will produce. 

Now, I will not question anyone’s veracity. If an agent has been 
able to get returns from circularizing, all I can say is that I envy him. 
For nearly half of my life, if there has been any one problem that 
has engaged my attention more than another, it has been how to save 
shoe leather and wear and tear of the nervous system. I have had 
great faith in brains and machinery, and have laid awake during the 
long hours of the night devising plans for getting applications without 
a personal interview, but I could never hit upon anything that would 
deliver the goods. 

-Insurance companies and their agents are not in the habit of freely 
confiding in each other, so I do not know much about any company 
but my own, but it is one of the big four, and for the benefit of the 
uninitiated I will give our experience with circularizing. 

Our company has not the slightest confidence in circulars. It has 
so little faith in printed matter, unaccompanied by a personal call, that 
it practically prohibits an expenditure of postage for anything but 
collections and general correspondence. This position has been taken 
after due experience. Fifteen years ago the company did not scrutin- 
ize postage bills. They printed forms of birthday and address cards 
and circular letters. They published testimonial letters in books of 
two hundred pages, and even got out collections of letters for partic- 
ular localities. Some of these documents were so large that it cost 
four cents to mail one of them and the agents used to send these out 
by the ton without discrimination. One day the company discovered 
that most of it went into the waste basket, and when a single docu- 
ment often represented the loss of ten cents it was considered time to 
call a halt. Gradually all of this kind of literature went out of print, 
and while the postage bills grew smaller the company’s new business 
continued to get larger. 

In 1901 I met a gentlemen who was in charge of a fine mail order 
business that had been developed without the assistance of a single 
solicitor, and it was kept up with so little effort that it aroused my 
admiration and envy. I determined to try once more if science aad 
improvement could not get the better of main strength and awkwatd- 
ness. I made a large list of names of men living in small towns, be- 
cause I thought country merchants would not be so busy as their 
brethren of the large metropolitan centers, and I sent these lists to 
our local examiners with instructions to check off the old, the sick or 
the infirm, or those who would be ineligible for any reason. I asked 
for detailed information on several other points. The examiners 
were kind enough to comply with my request, and when all my lists 
were returned and I had them classified and arranged in order, I had 
as fine a lot of names as were ever put upon paper. It was impossible 
to read them over without believing that the plan would be a suc- 
cess. I decided upon a hundred names and sent them short circulars 
containing less than 200 words and one attractive piece of literature. 
I did this once a month for several months, but I never so much as 
received one inquiry in return. A $5000 application would have 
repaid us for all our expense, including postage, but not even a $1000 
application was forthcoming. The experiment was the most complete 
failure that I have ever heard of. 

At another time we tried substantially the same plan with the co- 
operation of our local agents. We thought it possible to arouse some 
interest in the subject of insurance by mailing circular letters and 
literature into a town to be followed up by a call from the local agent. 
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This we also kept up for several months, but could not put our hands 
upon a single application that resulted from the experiment. 

We have sent out birthday cards and circulars with our renewal 
notices in order to avoid postage, but nothing ever came of it. 

Every year we mail out several thousand annual statements as soon 
as they are published, and this is the only expense that the company 
will encourage. We always mail an attractive circular with the state- 
ments, calling attention to the growth of the company and inviting 
the policyholders to write us for information as to their old policies 
or new ones. Perhaps once in two or three years we get one inquiry 
from several thousand of such circulars, and I recall at this moment 
one $10,000 application as the result in the last five years. Under 
the circumstances I should unhesitatingly pronounce all circulariz- 
ing a colossal failure. 

The truth is that every living man nowadays is so constantly as- 
sailed by all sorts of printed matter that if he read a tithe of it it 
would keep him busy ten hours a day, and so he consigns it all to the 
waste basket. Good literature is effective in the hands of a solicitor, 
but not otherwise. 





BE ON THE SAFE SIDE. 


In these days, when life insurance companies are being so severely 
criticised by business men because the actual results on deferred divi- 
dend policies have proved to be so disappointing, it is well for agents 
to thoroughly digest the fact that no business can remain successful 
and satisfactory unless founded upon equitable business principles. 
Although in the early days of tontine insurances the estimated results 
put forth by some companies were somewhat larger than subsequent 
experience showed to be justifiable, yet it may be said that in a large 
majority of cases the present disaffection over dividend results was 
caused by the too sanguine estimates furnished by life insurance agents 
at the time the contracts were executed. In very many cases the mis- 
information was unintentional, but the results have been very deroga- 
tory to life insurance as a practical business institution. 

A word of warning is undoubtedly apropos at the present time, when 
competition has become so keen among the companies, when very often 
the decision of the applicant rests upon the estimated figures given on 
cifferent contracts. With the decided elevation of educational stand- 
ards among life insurance field men, and the tendency at present to 
dignify the calling by considering it a professional career, it is seldom 
that an agent does not know when he is giving an incorrect impression 
concerning the probable cash results of deferred dividend or annual 
dividend policies. The companies which have matured these contracts 
are quoting estimates to-day which are at least based upon actual 
payments, and are sufficient to make their contracts attractive to those 
preferring this form of policy. Every permanently successful business 
house of to-day has spent long years of toil in establishing a reputa- 
tion for reliability and fair-dealing, and no life insurance agent can be 
permanently successful who does not gather about him a clientele 
whom he has treated in an honest and straightforward manner. An 
enemy made by information subsequently found to be inexact can more 
than counteract the influence of a dozen friends. 

It is customary for the officers of life insurance companies to absolve 
themselves from any responsibility for misstatements made by field 
men, but the courts have, in some cases, held the companies liable for 
the acts of the agents. As a rule, policyholders keep with their poli- 
cies the estimated results given to them by the agent through whom 
the contracts were purchased. To avoid misunderstanding on this 
point, it would be well for the companies writing this kind of insur- 
ance to stamp upon a policy the results, both actual and estimated, 
when it is issued. By this means the possibility of misunderstanding 
on the part of the policyholder would be entirely eliminated, the 
temptation to enlarge results taken away from the agent, the certainty 
of conservative estimates on the part of the companies established and 
the question of responsibility for such figures placed directly on the 
shoulders of the company’s officers. The results attained would ac- 
complish immeasurable good for the great and beneficent institution 
of life insurance, and would eventually do away with the vast amount 
of dissatisfaction with which every agent meets over the shrinkage of 
cash results on tontine policies from the glowing estimates furnished 
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years ago by irresponsible, ignorant or enthusiastic agents. It is to 
be hoped that some company will take this simple step to free their 
policies from the stigma attached to rainbow-chasing estimated results. 





MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


A young business man, who was supposed to be in perfect physical 
condition, died very suddenly a few days ago. A mutual friend, the 
agent of one of the large life insurance companies with whom the 
young man, just deceased, carried-a large policy, called up another 
agent on the telephone to ask for particulars. 

Said the agent: “Here was a man whom our company, which, as 
you know, is a conservative company, would have accepted for almost 
any amount of insurance, and he is dead. When he took out his last 
policy, six months ago, every one in our office commented upon him as 
a splendid specimen of a man. He is dead, but a dozen men whom our 
company have ‘turned down’ are living and are liable to live to good 
old age.” 

“What is your comment on the subject, as brought to notice by 
the sudden death of our friend?” was asked. 

“My comment is,” said the agent, “that medical science is no fur- 
ther ahead to-day than it was in the days of Pythagoras. The ex- 
aminers can only give a guess.” 





HARD WORK ACCOPIPLISHES MORE THAN GENIUS. 


After all, hard work accomplishes more than a fitful display of 
genius. The constant pressure finally accomplishes the result. It is 
not necessary that the force be stupendous, or that it be applied with 
great noise and display. The supreme necessity is that it be continu- 
ous. 

Most men are lazy. They look at the brilliant achievements of men 
of good natural parts and sigh for their talents. If they observed 
closely enough they would find that brilliancy is more often than 
not fitful and uncertain, losing in time of depression much ground 
gained at other times. 

In field work this shows up in every agency. The solicitor who 
determines to do so much work each day, no matter what the resu!ts, 
will win in the end. The race is not won at the first quarter, and the 
returns are not made up until all the counties are heard from. Work 
in all other lines of endeavor is the only magic which brings re- 
sults. This is emphatically so in life insurance work. Neither to be 
elated by unusual success nor depressed by continued drought is the 
frame of mind to be cultivated by the solicitor. 

General Grant did not say he would win, but he did say “I will 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” What an insurance 
man he would have made! 





HOW A WIFE HELPED THE SOLICITOR. 


“I have,” says a prominent life agent, “secured a great deal of busi- 
ness in my time by getting wives interested in the subject of life in- 
surance, 

“As an example of what I mean, I remember how I worked on a 
prospect who was the most exasperating procrastinator that ever 
died intestate. He was absolutely the most aggravating man that I 
attempted to interest in insurance in all my experience. 

“What made the case still harder was the fact that he was so uni- 
formly good-natured and courteous that I was entirely helpless, and 
all but gave him up, after a time. He would make a positive engage- 
ment with me, on such a day and at such an hour, and not hesi- 
tate to break it. Nevertheless, the next time I saw him he would 
greet me with a show of friendship—even as a long-lost brother. 
Then he would voluntarily make another engagement, with the posi- 
tive assurance that he was ready to take up the subject of insurance 
with me. When I called, as usual he would not be there. 

“I did not believe that he intended to keep these engagements. 
It was probably his way of turning me down, wasting my time and 
keeping me in suspense instead of telling me, point-blank, that he 
did not want any life insurance and wouldn’t take it as a gift. 

“Finally, I lost my temper and determined to fathom the secret of 
this man’s character in some way. So I sought out a gentleman, 
one of my customers, whom I knew well enough to go to in confi- 
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dence, and who, I was aware, was intimately acquainted with the 
nut I had tried so hard to crack, and laid all my troubles before 
him. 

“He told me of my hard prospect’s family, his financial situation, 
and all about him, and, what was more important to me, he told 
me all about the personal habits of the man. He had a beautiful 
family and a comfortable home, and he was in receipt of a large 
salary. But he was a man who loved to: ‘browse in pastures green’, 
and between his family, for whom he provided liberally, and his love 
for the things joyful, I came to the conclusion that the reason why I 
could not get him to insure was because the payment of a good- 
sized premium would give him just so much less money for his per- 
sonal pleasures. 

“T determined upon my course at once. I went to his home and 
saw his wife. I frankly told her all about my experience with her 
husband, and made it very plain to her that it was his duty to take 
out a good line of insurance, a duty to her and to their children, and 
that he was neglecting them by not doing so. In as diplomatic a way 
as possible, I was merciless and I brought all the power of argument 
that I possessed to bear upon her. She was, it seemed to me, a most 
excellent lady, a woman of great patience and devotion, but capable 
of much determination when sufficiently aroused. 

“She agreed with everything I said, and asked me to call at the 
house on a certain evening, when she was sure her husband wouid 
be at home. I did so at the appointed time, meeting her husband 
as though I had merely called at his home, on a chance that he might 
find it more convenient and agreeable to take up the matter while 
away from the care of his business. 

“TI took care to address myself to the wife as well as to the hus- 
band, and she entered fully into the spirit of the occasion, even told 
him that he ought to insure, and urged him to do so. 

“To cut a long story short, I got his application before I left that 
evening, and within a few days he came around to the office and took 
the physical examination. The amount of his policy was $15,000.” 





AN INTERESTING LIST. 


An exchange recently published the record kept by a very success- 
ful life insurance agent of the persons he endeavored to insure during 
the seven years ending November 1, 1903. It is as follows: 


Whole number of names in lists, 1361. 

Number insured by Mr. Fleming, 144. 

Risks rejected by company, 8. 

Of rejected risks the number who have died, 3. 

Whole number who have died, 56. . 

Of this number, Mr. Fleming had insured, 3. 

Two others made application, but postponed examination till too late. 

Another was found dead by his brother who went to call him to 
see the agent about insuring. 

Of those who died four were victims of defunct assessment com- 
panies. 

Five others did not believe in insurance at all. 

Thirty-one left dependent families. 





ENDOWMENT INSURANCE. 

The great advantage of endowment insurance is that it pledges the 
holder of that form of policy to a system of savings which is always 
attended with happy results. How many times in the history of every 
one has the beginning of the year been selected as the time when “I 
will begin to save up something.” As the accounts of the old year 
have been reviewed, and the small, very small balance is examined, 
what a cheap feeling comes over the impecunious soul as he realizes 
what might have been. 

The objection urged by cavilers at life insurance, that they had bet- 
ter put their funds into a savings bank, is, while it seems conclusive, 
an argument against it. Money deposited by people of small means 
seldom remains on deposit more than a few months or years. If the 
savings amount to a few hundred, speculation opens a tempting field, 
the little hoard is withdrawn, and then it goes the way of all small 
What we want of savings is, in the strict meaning of the 
term, benefit in our helpless days. To most people these days are in 
the decline of life, when we have ceased to be producers, and have 
joined the great army of consumers. An old age of dependency is the 
dread of wholesome youth. The possessor of an endowment policy 


moneys. 
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has taken a pledge to save the amount of his policy in a given time, 
and is, thereby, insured against the possibility of a dependent old age. 
Theoretically, he might pledge himself to do the same in the savings 
bank; but practically, he will not. He must pay the first premium 
in advance, and so the first year is provided for. He must pay the 
second premium to acquire the right to the advantages of non- 
forfeiture. By this time he has become established in the habits of 
saving, which is the main ‘thing, and is also strong in the faith that 
he must continue to pay in order to obtain the full benefit of the 
venture. This must is the thing most people require to make them 
accomplish anything. 

When the temperance reformation began, men signed the pledge 
of total abstinence and kept it—until they broke it. The experience 
of those days led to the formation of societies whose pledge was per- 
petual, and the taking of which was made as impressive as possible 
and its violation subjected the guilty to some penalty. It was found 
that pledges so given were kept more faithfully, and the reform 
grounded on this principle was more firmly established. 

Endowment insurance is the must of the prudent man. It gives 
him a system ready made, and well adapted to his wants. It prompts 
desire and compels duty. The thing he would do he must do, and 
when it is accomplished he wonders why he hesitated about its per- 
formance. If he would have a competency in old age he must pro- 
vide for it when provision is possible. If he neglects to provide he 
must take the consequences.—The A&tna. 





INSUR4NCE TAUGHT IN COLLEGES. 


Academic instruction in life insurance has received a great impetus 
in this country within the last five years. In France and Germany 
little is done in this direction, while in Switzerland, a department of 
actuarial science in the Berne University furnishes about all the in- 
struction in this line among the Swiss. Instruction on life insurance 
is pretty generally given in the universities of England, and in Canada 
the University of Toronto and Trinity University both have courses. 
In the United States instruction of this kind was first given by the 
University of Wisconsin, which was followed by the University of 
Michigan, the latter preparing students for the examinations of the 
Actuarial Society of America. The State University of Ohio gives a 
course in insurance mathematics, also the University of California, 
University of Chicago and Boston University. The University of the 
City of New York teaches insurance law, and Cornell holds a course 
of lectures. Also, the Northwestern University, the University of 
Kansas, Yale, Harvard, University of Illinois, Dartmouth College, 
Union College, University of Vermont, Ohio State University, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Oklahoma, Syracuse 
University, Pennsylvania State College, Williams College and some 
other schools in the South. 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION FOR REVENUE. 


The Democratic Handbook of North Carolina contains what should 
prove a boomerang to the politicians in that State. This document 
speaks in glowing terms of the large amounts of money the Insurance 
Department has yielded to the State treasury since 1899. The amounts 
collected by the Department are as follows: For year 1899, $92,865.22; 
1900, $91,077.92; I190I, $132,034.03 ; 1902, $153,667.12; 1903, $174,633.60 ; 
total in five years, $644,272.88. The collections for 1904 are estimated 
at over $200,000. These figures do not include the sums collected from 
companies for the publication of their statements. The Commis- 
sioner’s salary is $2000 a year, and he is allowed $1600 for clerical help, 
so that the Department is really little more than a tax bureau. Dur- 
ing 1903 the old line life companies in the United States paid almost 
$9,000,000 in taxes, fees, licenses, etc. 

A Western paper recently made the statement that several life com- 
panies were addressing their policyholders by letter, calling their 
attention to the State taxation of funds of insurance companies, and 
urging them to use their influence to secure the repeal of such laws, 
inasmuch as every advance in taxes has to be offset by an advance in 
the cost to the policyholder. Concerted action along these lines might 
have a wholesome effect in bringing to the attention of insurers what 
is primarily a tax upon their savings. 
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IF— 


—Jones had listened to the life in- 
surance solicitors, he would 
have been well supplied with in- 
surance ; 


—Jones had properly investigated 
the subject, he would have seen 
the advantages of life insurance; 
—Jones’ business had been auto- 
matic and never-ending, he 
might have been right; 

—Jones had lived a few years 
longer, he might have amassed 
a fortune; 

—Jones had carried a good line of 
life insurance, he might have re- 
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BUT— 


—he turned themaway, often with 
scant courtesy. 


—he invariably remarked that “I 
can invest my money to better 
advantage in my business.” 


—his heirs found that its success 
hinged greatly upon his per- 
sonality. 

—he died and left no ready funds 
available, and his business prac- 
tically useless. 


—worrying about the lack of pro- 
vision for his family hastened’ 


covered from his illness; his end. 


—Jones bitterly repented his lack 
of foresight, may not you do the 
same? 


—perhaps you will profit by his 
sad experience, and take life 
insurance while you can get it. 





HELPFULNESS OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Vice-President Buckner of the New York Life, speaking of the ad- 
vantages of conventions, points out that like law, medicine, literature 
and art, insurance soliciting is one of the professions, for this reason 
that it cannot be reduced to routine or to hard and fast rules; 
it necessitates the use of the higher mental qualifications; it requires 
the same mental resourcefulness that is necessary in all professions. 

Continuing, Mr. Buckner points out the superiority of actual ex- 
perience, and the interchange of ideas with others in the same line of 
work over text books and college-taught insurance. No matter how 
wide a man’s experience or how great his success in insurance solicit- 
ing, he cannot hope, of himself, to acquire a monopoly of the ideas, 
arguments and successful methods which may bring success in this 
profession. The educating influences of a live convention are simply 
enormous, to say nothing of the enthusiasm which men are able to 
impart to each other. In no other way can men be afforded the op- 
portunity of acquiring from one another a knowledge of those insur- 
ance methods which have brought them success. 





JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING PAYS. 


Americans have become so accustomed to the quires upon quires 
of advertising matter which appear in the numerous papers and 
magazines, that advertising in this country, especially in the larger 
cities, is now principally intended as an aid to others who are 
brought into direct communication with the purchaser. Direct replies 
to advertisements are not expected in any large volume, but the adver- 
tising is calculated to, and does, help the solicitor whether he be 
selling locomotives or insurance. The Prudential Insurance Company 
advertises extensively, its Rock of Gibraltar being known of all men. 
Not long ago the company received a postal card from Mg Lo Saung 
of Burmah, British India, asking for information as to a whole life 
policy. A letter was also received from a man in Russia, enclosing an 
advertising coupon clipped from an American magazine, asking fo! 
information regarding an endowment. The desired information wa 
given in each case, with an explanation that the company operat: 
only in America. These two instances show how impossible it is t 
gauge the results of an attractively worded advertisement. After 2 
man has repeatedly seen a company’s advertisement, he has, as it wer: 
a bowing acquaintance with the management, and when the solicito: 
happens along he is not nearly so much of a stranger as he may thi! 
although the prospective applicant may give him no intimation « 
such being the case. Indeed, the agent has no way of ascertainin; 
just what home office advertising is accomplishing for him. 





The question of what system to follow is not so important as havi"; 
a system and following it. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COPIPENT. 


The valuation returns of the Mutual Life of New York, as sub- 
mitted to the British Board of Trade, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1902, and printed in The Blue Book for 1904, show that its 
insurances in force with profits on that date amounted to $1,293,562,675, 
representing 492,350 policies. Non-participating policies numbered 
50,785, for $47,126,683. Including both participating and non- 
participating contracts, the whole life number  193,- 
449, for $498,046,134, while limited payment life contracts are in force 
for $606,332,250, divided among 245,805 policies. All contracts issued 
since January 1, 1898, have been valued at three and one-half per 
cent, those issued prior to that date at four per cent. According to this 
statement, at the close of 1902 the four per cent policies numbered 
270,853, for $735,227,519, with a reserve of $241,393,930, while the 
three and one-half per cent contracts were 272,282 in number, for 
$605,461,839, the reserve value being $47,735,886. In the five years 
ending with 1902, the company made a profit of $44,129,110, the sur- 
plus distribution in the same time amounting to $11,498,080, divided 
among 85,247 policies, for $251,282,640 

* * * * = 

Looking into the future with a good life insurance policy as a mirror 

brings to view comfort and prosperity for one’s self and dependents. 


policies 


+* * * * * 

From time to time THE SpEcTATOR receives appeals, from general 
agents anc& managers of life insurance companies located in various 
parts of the country, for aid in locating sub-agents who have dis- 
appeared after collecting premiums on policies entrusted to them for 
delivery. In such cases, a successful outcome has resulted in num- 
erous instances through the medium of a card in our advertising 
columns, giving a description of the missing party or parties. The 
large and widespread circulation of this journal, and the close scru- 
tiny given its editorial and advertising contents, has proved this 
method efficacious in locating defaulters, as well as in saving other 
general agents and managers from their depredations. The manager 
of a prominent company having an agency in Oregon recently adopted 
this method of locating a missing agent, in accordance with our sug- 
¢estion, and speedily secured his arrest in a town in Northern Wash- 
ngton, after all other methods had failed. In pursuing such a 
‘ourse a general agent is benefiting the entire fraternity by aiding 

getting rid of the defrauding rounders who make a practice of 
rafting on life insurance general agents. 

* * * * s 

The closing weeks of the political campaign are likely to be stren- 
uous ones for getting out the voting strength. Life insurance agents 
should imitate the political managers and strive strenuously for appli- 
ations, 

* * * * = 

Numerous valuable suggestions are embodied in the several papers 
read before the various associations of insurance men which have 
heen meeting during the past month. No doubt many of the thoughts 
expressed will be carefully considered by those who were fortunate 
enough to hear them, but how many will take the trouble to read them 
‘s printed. For several weeks Tue Spectator has devoted consid- 
erable space to these addresses, printing many of them in full and 
giving the most vital parts of others, realizing that by so doing it is 


serving the best interests of the business. In our opinion these papers 
serve a double purpose, in both educating and stimulating those who 
read them. In the vigorous competition which now exists in the life 
insurance field, it is the well-informed man who will win out, in- 
asmuch as he is able to present a variety of arguments in favor of his 
proposition and to offset the claims of rival agents as well as the 
objections of the parties he is seeking to insure. In order that he may 
do this thoroughly, it is necessary that he utilize the ideas of others 
wherever practicable, and such a man will carefully and conscien- 
tiously study every address made by those who, by reason of their 
prominence in the life insurance world, their experience or their 
natural ability to clearly expound the principles of the system, are 
entitled to speak with authority. 
* * « * oe 

A man of eighty-five has not much need of life insurance, and could 
not get it if he wished, but considerable enjoyment can result at that 
age through the maturing of policies taken out in earlier years. 

* * © * * 

In 1903 the life insurance companies operating in the State of New 
York paid to their policyholders over two hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars, being twice the amount paid in 1893, nearly four times 
the amount disbursed in 1883, and over one hundred times the sum 
paid out in 1859, the first year of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. During the forty-five years in which annual returns have been 
made to that Department, there has been disbursed to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries the tremendous sum of $3,316,253. Death 
claim payments have been $1,743,170,417 ; matured endowments, $208,- 
431,942; annuities, $55,684,039; surrenders, $607,686,756, and divi- 
dends, $611,280,279. It is worth noting that nearly one-half the total 
sum paid has been to living policyholders, thereby furnishing an 
effectual reply, if any such is needed at this time, to the argument 
that in life insurance one has to die to win. Under present plans, per- 
mitting of the termination of a life insurance contract for its sur- 
render value in cash when the actual necessity for the insurance no 
longer exists, and the rapidly increasing volume of endowment 1n- 
surance, the sums paid to living policyholders are likely to form a 
still larger proportion of the whole in the future. 





LIFE INSURANCE QUERIES, 


Query: Please inform me if the Maryland Life has ever matured any 
twenty-year deferred dividend contracts, and if so, what settlements they 
make. GENERAL AGENT. 

Answer: Thus far no twenty-year deferred dividend policy of 
the Maryland Life has been matured. 


Query: I have a policy, taken before I was married, made payable to 
my heirs, at that time brothers and sisters. I now want it changed to 
make my wife the sole beneficiary, but an agent tells me that I cannot, 
for the reason that my heirs have acquired rights under the policy that 
they cannot be divested of except with their consent. One brother died, 
leaving two children; do they succeed to his rights under the policy? 
Can you tell me how I can change the beneficiary from my heirs to my 
Yours truly, POLICYHOLDER. 
Primarily, a beneficiary named under a life insurance 


wife? 
Answer: 


policy must have an insurable interest in the life of the insured. 
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Brothers and sisters have no such insurable interest unless they are 
wholly dependent for support on the insured, nor do their children. 
Unless, therefore, the beneficiaries named in the contract referred to 
can establish a claim of insurable interest there can be no objection 
to substituting the wife as beneficiary in their place, and the com- 
pany will, upon application, endorse such a change on the policy. 





A POINT OR TWO FOR SOLICITORS. 


Personality is the solicitor’s capital. Others may adapt your argu- 
ments or appropriate your plan, but they cannot duplicate you. Im- 
prove yourself. Be entertaining, instructive and original. Applicants 
will buy you when they might not buy policies. 

Do not be short-sighted. Join societies, clubs and lodges not wholly 
for gain but to help things along. It will be seeds of prosperity sown 
on good ground. 

Learn to admire. 
pleased with men and make them pleased with themselves. 
surest way of making them pleased with you. 

Cultivate the rich and the prosperous. It takes money to buy in- 
surance. It is just as easy to like a millionaire as a pauper—and 
more profitable. 

See that your arguments are not misfits. Men are no greater than 
their attributes. If love and affection are not present in your candi- 
date. it is useless to appeal to them. 


Flattery will win as much as knowledge. Be 
It is the 





‘¢READ YOUR POLICIES.’’ 

Many companies print in bold type upon their policies “Read Your 
Policy ;” and the importance of following this advice cannot be over- 
emphasized. Most persons know little about their insurance contracts 
outside of what they gathered from the agent, and a large part of that 
is soon forgotten. Not long ago a man who had carried a life policy 
for two or three years became financially involved, and while laboring 
under a nervous strain received notice of a premium coming due. This 
proved to be the “straw that broke the camel’s back,” and in a fit of 
despondency the unfortunate man shot himself. If he had been a little 
more familiar with his policy he would have known that it had a 
loan value and an automatic extension feature, which would have tided 
him over his difficulties. As it was, his act voided the policy altogether. 

Very different is the case of a Michigan man who took out a $5000 
fifteen-year endowment, making six payments on it. Adverse cir- 
cumstances compelled him to drop the policy, and when, nine years 
later, he received a check for a balance due him, and became aware 
that he had been insured meanwhile, he was naturally a surprised man, 
as he knew of no such provision in his policy. Similar cases might be 
recalled, all of which proves that the insurance contract, in itself, with- 
out any of the so-called trimmings, is invaluable, and will often serve 
to pull a man through financial difficulties. 





LIFE INSURANCE BETTER THAN REAL ESTATE. 


A member of the Illinois Agents Exchange gives the following rea- 
sons why he regards his life insurance as more valuable to him than 
the deed to his property, assuming that the policy and the property are 
worth a like amount: ; 


It cost me less to obtain the policy. I had to pay down only one- 
twentieth of its face value. But to get the deed I had to pay the full 
value of the property. ; 

It costs less to maintain the policy. My annual deposit doesn’t 
amount to as large a sum as the taxes, fire insurance, repairs, assess- 
ments, etc., on my property. : 

The value of my policy must appreciate year after year, while the 
value of my property is as likely to depreciate as it is to appreciate. 

There can be no flaw in my policy; it is absolutely incontestable. 
There may be a flaw in my title deed. ’ 

All the payments I make on account of my policy will be returned 
to me with interest at a stated time. I shall never have anything to 
show except receipted bills for the payments I make for taxes, fire in- 
surance, assessments, repairs, etc., on account of my property. 

If I should die my policy will provide my family with food, clothing, 
shelter and educate my children. On the other hand, the expense of 
maintaining my property might deprive my family of even its shelter. 

If I should die, the policy would bring my family at once $10,000 
cash, without a dollar of expense to them. My property might have to 
be sacrificed if ready cash were needed, and a commission paid besides. 
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A MUTUAL RESERVE FUND REINSURANCE SETTLEMENT. 


WATSON AND COMPANY, 
24 Broad Street, New York, October 21, 1904. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The enclosed statement of facts regarding suit against the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association for the collection of the insurance on the 
life of T. J. Buxton comes to us from our Minneapolis office. Believing 
that this statement would be of interest to the readers of THE SPECTATOR, 
we take pleasure in handing it to you herein. Very truly yours, 


WATSON & Co., 
By W. Munn, Manager. 


On February 14, 1882, the Northwestern Masonic Aid Association of Chicago 
issued to T. J. Buxton its three certificates of membership for an aggregate 
amount of $8500 of insurance. The premiums of these certificates were to be 
paid by death assessments, as is usual in purely fraternal orders. About May 
16, 1898, the said aid association reorganized and changed its name to the 
“Northwestern Life Assurance Company.” On May 27, 1898, the Northwestern 
Life Assurance Company issued an ordinary life policy to Mr. Buxton for $8500, 
the annuai premiums on which were $665.72. On December 15, 1900, the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, having undertaken to reinsure the risks of the 
Northwestern Life Assurance Company, issued to Mr. Buxton an ordinary life 
policy with loss payable to his two daughters. The face of this policy was 
$8500, but it was charged with a lien of $3,610.89, reducing the actual amount of 
insurance to $4,889.11. The annual premiums on the policy, including interest on 
the lien, were $610.32. Mr. Buxton died October 5, 1903. When his daughters 
made claim for the insurance the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association re- 
fused payment on the ground of alleged misrepresentation as to his health made 
by Mr. Buxton when he obtained his policy from the Northwestern Life Assur- 
ance Company. The association, however, professed its willingness to settle the 
claim if the claimants would submit to a further reduction of $1,245.38. The asso- 
ciation claimed that it had taken certain proceedings in February, 1901, by virtue 
of which it had charged all the policies issued to members of the Northwestern 
Life Assurance Company with liens additional to those stated in the policies, and 
that the amount of this lien in Mr. Buxton’s case was $1,245.33. No notice of 
these proceedings were ever given to Mr. Buxton. Suit was brought upon the 
policy against the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association in the District Court 
of Hennepin county, Minnesota. Before the trial of the action the association 
withdrew its defense on the ground of alleged misrepresentations by Mr. Buxton. 
The case was tried before Judge Gray on July 21, 1904, and he promptly ordered 
judgment for the plaintiffs for the whole amount claimed by them. The asso- 
ciation took no appeal from this decision, and on September 17, 1904, it paid in 
full the amount for which judgment had been ordered, with costs. 





OUTLIVED THE COMPANY. 

The Alabama Globe Life Insurance Company was a live one about 
twenty-five years ago, and thought it had a pretty good line on the ex- 
pectancy of certain of its policyholders. The management singled 
out one J. P. Martin, who held a $5000 policy and was at that time 
sixty years old, and they put it up to him that he was in a pretty bad 
way physically. Martin may have needed money just about that time, 
or he may have seen way ahead and around corners; at any rate the 
company offered him $4200 cash to get off the books right then and 
there, which he did. Years passed—twenty-five of them—and Mar- 
tin has only just departed this life. The company turned turtle 
fifteen years ago, and most of the officers have long since gone to their 
reward. Just because this particular individual won out as against 
the company is no reason why any other man should refuse to in- 
sure his life, for no one can tell how soon or how late his call will 





come. 
REBATING AND BONUSES. 

As the year draws to a close, the rebating evil becomes rampant— 
at least, it runs riot in certain sections and with certain agents. 
Agents who have fallen short of the allotment necessary to enable 
them to secure the bonus offered by their companies for those who 
write a certain amount of business, become so anxious to fill up the 
amount that they are willing to rebate a goodly share of the premium 
to any one who will sign an application. They can afford to do this, 
for the bonus they receive more than compensates for the sacrifice 
of commission that they make. In New York there are many per- 
sons who have “got on to the game,” and become regular “rounders,” 
taking a policy, with a rebate, from one agent one year and another 
the next year from another agent. They never expect to pay the 
second premium, and as they get anywhere from eighty to ninety 
five off of the first premium, they virtually get their insurance for 
nothing. But how demoralizing such practice is to the agents and 
the public. It is putting life insurance on the bargain counter, 
“marked down,” like a lot of shop-worn goods in a department store. 
While rebating flourishes with especial vigor at this particular sea- 
son, it is practiced more or less throughout the year. Agents of com- 
peting companies have some shadow of an excuse for trying to get 
the better of a competitor by underselling him, but there can be noth- 
ing much meaner in a business way than for one agent to steal the 
business of another agent of the same company by the rebating 
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process. Here is an instance as recently related by the victim. He 
had worked up a good prospect and had his application for a good 
sized policy at full premium rates. The policy was written, but when 
he went to deliver it, the prospect asked: “What is there in this for 
me?” The agent replied that he never gave rebates and could only 
deliver the policy on payment of the full premium. The prospect 
said: “I can do better, for another agent of your company has offered 
me the same policy with twenty-five per cent off.” Declining the sug- 
gested competition, the agent returned the policy to the company 
with the remark that he was unable to place it. He was considerably 
disgusted later to find that the identical policy had been delivered to 
his prospect by the other agent of the company, who had allowed 
twenty-five per cent rebate. How is rebating to be suppressed when 
a company connives at such transactions? It is useless for the self: 
respecting agents to discountenance rebating, or for writers to de- 
nounce this gigantic evil, or for legislatures to make laws intended to 
prohibit it, so long as the companies encourage it by their methods 
of compensating agents. Extravagant commissions on the first year’s 
premium and big bonuses to secure volume of business are the temp- 
tations which the companies hold out to their agents—or, in other 
words, make up the fund which enables them to buy business by 
giving rebates. In the old days, when an agent received twenty-five 
per cent of the first year’s premium and a renewal interest during 
the life of the policy, there was no rebating and the agent had an 
opportunity to build up a business during his active years that would 
yield him an income for life. Whenever the companies agree that 
rebating shall cease, they have it in their power to stop it in a week, 
but so long as they are satisfied with present methods it will be kept 
up, in spite of all that is said against it by those who recognize its 
demoralizing effects. 





WHY WE TAKE NOTES FOR PRE/MIUIS IN THE WEST. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

In a September number THe Srecrator discouraged the taking of 
notes for life insurance premiums and expressed the view that they 
ought to be paid in cash, presumably upon delivery of the policy, 
or at the time of writing the application, if possible. Every agent 
would be delighted to do business on this basis, but in our part of the 
country, at least, this would seem to be a thing of the distant future. 

Life insurance is essentially different from most other enterprises. 
The ordinary merchant is assisted by the inherent attractiveness of 
his goods. There is a natural demand for them and he has but to 
rent a room and wait for customers. His goods help to sell them- 
selves. He can exploit their merits in the newspapers or display them 
artistically in his windows and people will come and buy; but a life 
insurance policy is a scrap of paper, a promise to pay, and no human 
ingenuity can make it as alluring as a piece of tangible property, 
such as a gold watch, an automobile, or a house and lot. There is 
no natural demand for insurance. It must be created, and that is 
the function of the agent. It seems hardly necessary to argue the 
point, but it is a fact that companies are large or small in proportion 
to the number of their agents, and the few that have tried to operate 
without solicitors are infinitesimally small. 

The creating of a desire for something that is not specially attrac- 
tive in itself is a heavy task and is attended by many wearing and 
disappointing experiences. Unless a man is fascinated by the glitter 
of material or the novelty of mechanism, he is capricious, vacillating, 
and even untrue to his promises. He will say: “Insurance is a good 
thing and every man ought to have it. I have made up my mind, 
but I want to take a slight inventory of my obligations. Come around 
to-morrow at ten o’clock and I will sign an application.” The agent 
calls promptly, only to find that his prospect has taken a vacation 
and will not return for several weeks, or is deliberately dodging 
him. If he is an average agent, he finds that not once in ten times 
can he trust a man to keep an engagement to talk life insurance. 
If he had to allow the applicant to be out of his sight for ten minutes 
in order to obtain cash, he would prefer taking a note. With his 
daily experience to confirm him, he believes nothing he hears and 
only half what he sees. 

In ordinary lines of business, competition is not at high pressure. 
‘Only the Jew in the comic weeklies lies in wait for the passer-by, 
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pounces upon him and thrusts him in his store; but in life insur- 
ance it is literally true that if half a dozen agents heard that a man 
was considering insurance they would all be after him at once. 

When an agent has succeeded in getting the prospect near the clos- 
ing point, he suddenly says: “I cannot raise the money just now.” 
This may be a subterfuge, but the agent cannot tell him he is a liar. 
The lunch hour or quitting time may be close at hand and the agent 
must act quickly or lose the reward of his labor. He says: “I will 
take your note for sixty or ninety days without interest,” and pro- 
ceeds to write the application. 

The credit system makes business in life insurance as it does in 
other businesses. I have heard successful merchants say they would 
prefer a good credit customer to a cash customer. Undoubtedly 
we sell many policies on time that would not be bought for cash. 
There is the extra inducement of saving the interest. On large poli- 
cies, when the man is especially good, we give long time. The busi- 
ness of a bank is almost entirely a credit business, but they have 
learned to conduct it at a profit. Ifa man’s paper is good in bank, it 
is good enough for us. We once gave a man two years’ time on a 
$1600 premium. Interest was then eight per cent, so he saved $258. 
Consider what a talking point that was. 

I do not know how it is in other States or in great cities, but in 
our agency we take notes for at least ninety per cent of first premiums. 
Judging by results, it seems to be a good plan. We report nearly 
a million and a half in new business every year, which is largely 
obtained in small cities and country districts, and the percentage of 
lapses is gratifyingly low. It has never occurred to us that any other 
plan would be possible in our territory and we have educated all of 
our agents in this belief. Our most successful district agent produces 
nearly $400,000 new business annually, and, as I spent some months 
in assisting him to organize his field, I know that he seldom obtains 
a cash first premium. Last year in one transaction he took two notes 
aggregating $2500 and was delighted to get the business on such 
terms. The weakest agent we ever had was afraid to take notes for 
fear that they would not be met. We gradually strengthened him 
on this point and he has done better since. A life insurance agent 
needs what, for lack of a better word, we must call “nerve.” If he 
is afraid of notes, he is afraid of everything. If he has not enough 
confidence to obtain financial support, he lacks the qualities that are 
necessary to write insurance. 

Of course many of the smaller writers have to be helped by the 
general agency, so that we nearly always have several thousand dol- 
lars in notes. We often have to take paper for renewal premiums 
and a general agency in the Middle West has to do a sort of bank- 
ing business in connection with life insurance. We get bad notes 
occasionally, but so does a bank. The general agent with whom 
I have been associated has become a comparatively rich man in the 
last ten years, so I should say that in his case the note plan has been 
an undoubted success. 

It is a matter of common gossip among agents of all companies 
that the star writer of one of the leading Western companies takes 
notes on $100,000 applications for two and three years’ time. Not 
only that, but he loans money on real estate when it will assist him 
to obtain a good application. JI cannot vouch for these facts, as I 
do not have them direct from the agent in question, but those who 
have met him in competition say that he gets much of his business 
in this way. 

Before adding the final words to this article, I brought up the 
question of taking notes for first premiums before our underwriters 
association and it was the opinion of the agents present that in our 
part of the country most business is written in that way. One agent 
recalled a statement to the effect that in Chicago seventy-five per cent 
of first premiums are paid by note. 

In view of our success with it in the West, I should recommend the 
plan to agents everywhere. 





When feeling particularly disagreeable toward the managers of the 
company, it is the custom of a certain prominent general agency of 
a large life company to cheerfully mention that the risks which the 
company refused to accept ten years ago are serving to-day in the 
capacity of pallbearers for those whom they did take. 
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THIS ONE PROVIDED FOR HIS FATIILy. 


Sometimes people mean well, but lack words to express their exact 
intention. An exchange says that a life insurance company recently 
received this letter from a bereaved widow: “I take pleasure in 
informing you of the death of my husband, who was insured in your 
company. Please send me papers quick, so I can prove he is dead.” 


Tuis ONE Dipn’t. 
“When Mr. Casey died he left all he had to the orphan asylum.” 


“Indeed, that was good of him. What did he leave?” 
“His twelve children.”—Topeka Capital. 





LIFE INSURANCE AS A SCIENCE. 


WE present herewith an abstract of a paper on the above topic, read by 
Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, at the International Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, 
Mo., September 19, 1904. , 

For the first time insurance is included in an author:iative classification 
of the sciences, and properly so, as a branch or department of economics, 
which, broadly defined, is ‘‘the science of the relation between private 
property and public wealth.’”’ The honor of having been the first to 
assign a definite place to insurance in the science of economics appears to 
belong to Henry Dunning McLeod, whose conception of economics com- 
prehends, first, material things; second, personal qualities, both in the 
form of labor and credit, and third, annuities. Most of the works on 
political economy and social science are barren of references to the third 
department, which, for want of a better term, Mr. McLeod defines as an- 
nuities, or ‘‘the right to receive a series of future payments.”’ Such 
rights he terms ‘‘negative economic quantities,’’ comprehending all mer- 
eantile and banking credits, checks, bills of exchange, terminable an- 
nuities, leaseholds, policies of insurance of different kinds and many 
other valuable rights, amounting in value to thousands of millions, of 
which there is scarcely any notice in the text books on economics. He 
very properly remarks that by introducing this class of incorporeal prop- 
erty he has doubled the field of economics. 

To establish the relation of the science of insurance to the other great 
divisions of accurate and systematized human knowledge is the purpose 
of this address, and the more definitely this relation is established the 
more clearly we shall comprehend the true nature, possibilities and re- 
sults of insurance as a vast and indispensible social institution of to-day. 

Insurance reduced to its simplest term means the application of the 
principle of association to the equalization of losses resulting from the 
inherent uncertainty in human affairs. This is the risk of untimely 
death, of fire, shipwreck, burglary, windstorms, floods and many other 
contingencies outside of the control of man. The uncertainty of human 
life is modified by social progress, in particular by the advances in medi- 
cine and related sciences, but there must always remain the risk of pre- 
mature death, which insurance alone can equalize through the principle 
of association. In the classic language of the first select committee on 
friendly societies of 1825, this means that ‘‘wherever there is a con- 
tingency the cheapest way of providing against it is by uniting with 
others, so that each man may subject himself to a small deprivation in 
order that no man may be subjected to a great loss. He upon whom the 
contingency does fall.does not get his money back again, nor does he get 
for it any visible or tangible benefit, but he obtains security against ruin, 
and consequent peace of mind.’’ 

The theory of risk and insurance has been elaborated and set forth ina 
most instructive dissertation by Allan H. Willett, published by Colum- 
bia University in 1901. He holds, and very properly so, that as a 
general rule uncertainty exercises a repellant influence in human life, 
and that the existence of risk in an approximate static state causes an 
economic loss, while the assumption of risk on the other hand is a source 
of gain to society. From this point of view the business of insurance 
does not differ essentially from general commercial enterprises. Risk is 
assumed in mining and agriculture in much the same manner as risk is 
assumed in the business of insurance, but in life insurance, for illustra- 
tion, the assumption of a risk and the equivalent premium payments re- 
quired are determined by the theory of probability and established laws 
of human mortality and observed experience. In general commercial en- 
terprise the risk assumed is, as a rule, created, while in insurance the 
risk assumed is pre-existing. This marks the broad division between 
gambling and insurance. Insurance is not ‘‘in the nature of a bet,’’ for 
in insurance an effort is made to eliminate an existing risk by its assump- 
tion on the part of the many, while in gambling a non-existing risk is 
created with resulting uncertainty and needless loss to society. 

The gain resulting to society is the reduction of the uncertainty for the 
group as a whole, or the substitution of certain loss for uncertain loss. 
By this process of diminishing the degree of uncertainty the cost of the 
risk to society is very largely and considerably reduced, if not entirely 
eliminated, and thus it follows, in the words of Willett, that ‘“‘the risk 
an insurance company carries is far less than the sum of the risks of the 
insured, and that as the size of the company increases the disproportion 
becomes greater,’’ or, to use a definition of Roscher, ‘‘the aggregate 
danger is less than the sum of the individual dangers, for the risk of it 
is more certain, and uncertainty itself is an element of danger.”’ It is of 
the utmost importance that this point should be thoroughly realized by 
the statesman and the general public, so that from individual apprecia- 
tion of insurance as a beneficent social institution may evolve the national 
appreciation of insurance as an institution making for the security of 
society and the well-being and effective protection of its members against 
the uncertainties of human life. 


Following these introductory remarks the speaker considered in de- 
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tail the following sciences in their relation to insurance: Ethics, mathe- 
matics, biology, pathology, neurology, surgery, gynaecology, paediatrics, 
preventive medicine and public health, psychology, abnormal psychology, 
anthropology, geography, geology, meteorology, technology, law, eco- 
nomic theory, economic history, navigation and commerce, industrial 
organizations, transportation, banking, currency and finance, sociology 
and social science, the family, social well-being, educational theory and 
university instruction, library science and religious agencies and in- 
fluences. ' 
Mr. Hoffman concluded his address as follows: 


I have only given consideration to the most important departments of 
science in their relation to insurance, but, had time permitted, a more 
comprehensive survey would have disclosed other important relations 
tending to confirm the view that insurance is by right entitled to the 
position assigned to it in the classification of the sciences as adopted by 
this Congress. As a comparatively new department of human inquiry 
and action, insurance found no place in the earlier classification by Bacon, 
Comte and Spencer, but no. scientist of the future, and certainly no 
economist, can rightly ignore what in time will become a tremendous 
force making for the material well-being and the economic independence 
of the vast majority of civilized people in all portions of the earth. 

It is equally certain that the insurance manager of the future will give 
more and more consideration to the teachings of both the abstract and 
concrete sciences, with the aim to adjust the practical administration of 
insurance to sound scientific theory derived from extensive investigations 
into the vast range of related sciences. For the future conduct of the 
business the demand will be for trained minds qualified to deal with prob- 
lems more complex and involved than the problems and difficulties of the 
past. As it has well been pointed out by the Hon. John F. Dryden in a 
paper on “‘Insurance as a Career,” ‘‘in a general way it may be said that 
the scientific temperament is most likely to lead to success in home-office 
administration, for scientific training, as well as all higher education, dis- 
tinctly qualifies a man for administrative responsibility.” 

Insurance is to-day the foremost social institution of civilized coun- 
tries. The business has assumed enormous proportions, and the tendency 
of the “insurance idea’’ is toward an ever-increasing area of general use- 
fulness. To both the individual and the State insurance is to-day an in- 
dispensible method and means for the maintenance of our standard of 
social security and progress. In the struggle of the masses for economic 
freedom and a more equitable distribution of wealth, insurance aids and 
sustains all other forces making for this much-to-be-desired end. In- 
surance in its final analysis is simply a business method to make the 
world a better place to live in, than which no aim or purpose could be a 
higher or a more worthy one. 





LAWYERS NEED NOT APPLY. 


A prominent young business man recently died and left a large 
life insurance. His attorney, also a young man, took occasion to 
call at once upon the general agency of a leading company with which 
the deceased had a large policy. After the manner of his kind, the 
young lawyer assumed a great air, which could not be construed 
otherwise than that he was there to look after the interests of his 
late client’s estate, and the interests of the derelicts. 

“Now, see here, my friend,” said the agent who had secured the 
application for the policy which the company was now called upon 
to pay “if you come as a sympathetic friend of the widow, we wel- 
come you and join in your bereavement, for we esteemed highly our 
late patron, but if you come as an attorney to superintend the paying 
of this policy, it is entirely unnecessary.” 

Like many other young and inexperienced lawyers and others, this 
bright young attorney probably thought that the first impulse of a 
life insurance company, on receiving notice of the death of one of its 
policyholders, would be to try to avoid paying the policy. 

When he understood that the company was not only ready, but 
anxious to pay the policy as quickly as possible, he thanked the agent 
for “calling him down,” and left the office with a bran new idea 
concerning life insurance companies. 





“IT do not care how stall the income of a man is, he should 
never spend the whole of it, especially if he has a wife and chil- 
dren. He should at least save enough to pay every year the pre- 
mium on a good life policy. No man is worthy of the name who does 
not do this at least, at the price of whatever privations he has to 
submit to. Some pleasure may be derived from high living, but cer: 
tainly no happiness. I will go further, and say that while there may 
be pleasure in self-indulgence, pleasure for a few minutes, there is in 
variably happiness in self-abnegation, forethought and devotion to 
others, and lasting happiness, too. And what should make a man alway 
prefer happiness to pleasure is that it lasts ever so much longer.’- 
Max O’Rell. 
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AN INCIDENTAL TRAGEDY. 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER. 


[Reprinted by the special courtesy of The Reader Magazine, being one of 
twelve stories of life insurance by the same author appearing in that publica- 
tion. ] 

Dave Murray stretched his Iegs comfortably under the table, blew 
rings of smoke toward the ceiling, and waited for Stanley Wentworth 
to speak. Of course, Dave had been christened David, but the last 


syllable of the name had not been able to stand the wear and tear of a 
strenuous life, in addition to which Murray was not the kind of a man 
to invite formality; he was just “Dave” to every one who got past the 
“Mr. Murray” stage, and it never took long to do that. In brief, he 
was “a good fellow,” which did not in the least prevent him from being 
a good business man also. 

Having his full share of worldly wisdom, Murray knew that there 
was a reason for Wentworth’s most urgent invitation to lunch with 
him at his club. While they had been friends for years and had 
lunched together on many previous occasions, there was a formality 


about this invitation that presaged something of importance. So, when 
they reached the cigars, Murray smoked and waited. 

“You win, Dave,” Wentworth announced at last. 

“I knew I would—when you married,” returned Murray. “It was 


only a question of time then.” ' 

“Especially after you got the ear of mv wife,” said Wentworth. 
“You worked that very nicely, Dave. Do you remember the story you 
told her about the man who couldn’t give any time to life insurance 
during the busy season and who was on his death bed when the date 
he had set for his examination arrived?” 

“It was true, too,” asserted Murray. “The man was a good risk 
when I went after him, and there would have been $10,000 for his wife 
if he hadn’t procrastinated. There’s no money in the policy that a 
man was just going to take out, Stanley.” ; 

“Well, you win, anyway,” said Wentworth. ‘We've been joilying 
each other on this insurance business for six or eight years, and I’ve 
stood you off pretty well, but I can’t stand against the little woman 
at home. I was lost, Dave, the day I took you up to the house and in- 
troduced you to her.” 

“T guess I played the cards pretty well,” laughed Murray. “I told 
you at the beginning that I was going to insure you before I got 
through, and a good insurance man doesn’t let a little matter like the 
personal inclinations of his subject interfere with his plans. Why, I’ve 
been known to put a man in a trance, have him examined, and abstract 
the first premium from his pocket before he waked up. But you were 
the hardest proposition I ever tackled. You ought to have taken out 
‘ policy ten years ago.” 

“T couldn’t see any reason for it,” explained Wentworth. “I thought 
I was a confirmed bachelor; had no family and never expected to have 
one. That was at twenty-five, and at thirty I considered the matter 
absolutely settled, but at thirty-five the little woman just quietly 
reached out and took me into camp—and I’m glad of it. Never knew 
what real life was before. Still, I hate like thunder to surrender to 
you after our long, harmonious and entertaining fight, Dave; I 
wouldn’t do it if you hadn’t taken advantage of my hospitality to load 
my wife up with insurance ghost stories. If you want to be fair, 
you'll pay her half the commission.” 

_ Pll do it!” exclaimed Murray; “not in cash, of course, but I’ll make 
ier a present that will cover it—something nice for the house. You 
won't be jealous, will you ?” - 

“Jealous!” returned Wentworth, with a hearty laugh. “Well, I 
kuess not! Why, I’ll help out by making the policy worth while; I'll 
‘ake out one for $25,000. I tell you, Dave, I’m not going to run any 





risk of leaving the little woman unprovided for, and I lost $4000 in 
the last month.” 


A Lire Poticy THE Best Form or INVESTMENT 
The conversation had been jocular, with an undercurrent of serious- 
ness in it, but Wentworth became really serious with the last remark. 
Murray saw that this loss had had more to do with the decision than 


any arguments that had been advanced, and he, too, dropped his ban- 
tering tone. 

“T never could see,” Wentworth went on, “why insurance was any 
better than an investment in good stock—” 

“A little more certain,” suggested Murray, “so far as your wife is 
concerned. No stock is safe while a man lives and continues in busi- 
ness. It is too convenient as collateral and can be reached too easily 
in the case of failure. You will take risks with stock that you will not 
take with insurance, even when you can; you will sell stock to get 
ready cash for a business venture that may prove disastrous, but it’s 
like robbing your own widow to touch life insurance money. No man 
ever raised money on his policy without feeling meaner than a yellow 
dog, for he is gambling with the future of the one he loves, or at least 
should love. He has taken money that he promised her; money that 
she will sadly need in case of his unexpected death. That she con- 
sented to it does not ease his conscience, if he is any sort of a man, 
for no woman ever freely consents to jeopardizing any part of her 
husband’s life insurance money; she is led to do it, against her better 
judgment, by love and faith, and he knows that he has demanded of 
her what may prove to be a great sacrifice. That is why insurance is a 
better investment than stocks for the purpose you have in mind, Stan- 
ley; whatever your business needs, you never can ask your wife to 
join you in hypothecating the policy without feeling like a mean, heart- 
less sneak.” 

“T never looked at it in just that way,” returned Wentworth thought- 
fully, “but you’re right, Dave. The policy will have a sacredness that 
no stock can possess. To touch it, to risk any part of it in business, 
would seem like taking money out of the baby’s bank. Still,’ he added 
whimsically, “a game in which you have to die to win never did appeal 
to me very strongly.” 

“A game in which you are sure to win when you die is better than a 
game in which you are likely to lose twice,” retorted Murray, “or one 
in which you have to live to win, so long as life is something over 
which you have no jurisdiction. With insurance you win when you 
lose, but with stocks you may lose both ways and leave nothing but a 
reputation for selfish improvidence. Of course, I am looking at it 
from the family, rather than the personal, point of view.” 


Tue “LitrLtE WoMAN AND THE Bapy.” 


“Surely,” acquiesced Wentworth. “I am thinking of the little woman 
and the baby.” He settled back in his chair and smoked dreamily for 
a few moments, his thoughts evidently wandering to the home that 


had given him so much of happiness during the last eighteen months. 
And Murray was silent, too. The affair was as much one of friend- 
ship as of business with him. It had been largely a joke when he had 
first declared that he would write a policy on Wentworth’s life, al- 
though he believed implicitly that every man should have insurance 
and should get it when he is young enough to secure a favorable rate. 
At that time Wentworth had no one dependent upon him, but Murray 
had kept at him in a bantering way, telling him that he would surely 
have need of insurance later and that he had better prepare for it while 
the opportunity offered. Then, when celibacy seemed to have become 
a permanent condition with him, he had married, and thereafter, while 
still treating the subject lightly and humorously, Murray had con- 
ducted a campaign that was really founded on friendship. No one 
knows better than a man who has been long in the insurance business 
of the tragedies resulting from procrastination and neglect; no one can 
better appreciate how great a risk of such a tragedy a friend may be 
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running. So Murray, jolly but insinuating, was actuated by something 
more than purely business interest when he made whimsical refer- 
ences to his long campaign in the presence of Mrs. Wentworth and 
incidentally, apparently only to tease her husband, described some of 
the sad little dramas of life that had come to his notice. And he had 
won at last. 

“Get the application ready,” said Wentworth, suddenly rousing him- 
self, “and let me know when your doctor wants to see me.” 

That evening Wentworth told his wife that he had arranged to take 
out a $25,000 policy, and she put her arms around his neck and looked 
up at him in an anxious, troubled way. 

“You don’t think I’m mercenary, do you, Stanley?” she asked. 

“Indeed, I don’t, little woman,” he replied, as he kissed her; “I think 
you are only wise.” 

“Tt seems so sort of heartless,” she went on, “but you know I’m plan- 
ning only for the baby. There is something sure about life insurance, 
and everything else is so uncertain. Some of the stories that Mr. Mur- 
ray told were very sad.” 

“Oh, Murray was after business,” he said, with a laugh. “He told 
me long ago that he intended to insure me, and it’s been a sort of a 
friendly duel with us ever since. But he has convinced me that he is 
right in holding that every married man should carry life insurance, 
and, aside from that, I would cheerfully pay double premiums to re- 
lieve you of any cause for worry. The insurance company is going to 
get the best of me, though; I’ll live long enough to pay in more than 
it will have to pay out.” 

“Of course you will!” she exclaimed confidently. 
and strong it seems foolish—except for the baby. 
mustn’t take any chances.” 


THe MeEpIcAL EXAMINER’S VERDICT. 
So cheerful and confident was Wentworth that he failed to notice 
the solemnity of the physician who examined him the next day. The 
doctor began with a joke, but he ended with a perplexed scowl. 


“You certainly look as strong as a horse,” he said. “But you’re 
not.” he added under his breath. 

Then he made his report to Murray. 

“Heart trouble,” he explained. “The man may live twenty or thirty 
years or he may die to-morrow. My personal opinion is that he will 
die within two years.” 

Murray was startled and distressed. Wentworth was his close per- 
sonal friend, and to refuse his application after he had striven so hard 
to get it seemed heartless and cruel, especially as the refusal would 
have to be accompanied by an explanation that would be much like a 
death warrant. Of course, he was in no way responsible for the con- 
ditions that existed, but it would seem as if he were putting a limit 
on his friend’s life. 

“Are you sure?” he asked. 

“Positive,” replied the physician. 

“Did you tell him?” 

“ 


“You’re so big 
That’s why we 


“Tt is an impossible risk.” 


“And T am to dine with him and his wife to-night,” said Murray. 
“They will be sure to ask about the policy.” 

Murray was tempted to send word that he could not come, but it was 
rather late for that. Besides, the information would have to be given 
some time, so what advantage could there be in procrastinating? But 
it came to him as a shock. The news of actual death would hardly 
have affected him more seriously, for it seemed like a calamity with 
which he was personally identified and for which he was largely re- 
sponsible. He knew that he was not, but he could not banish the dis- 
quieting feeling that he was. He closed his desk and walked slowly 
and thoughtfully to Wentworth’s house. It was a long walk; he could 
easily have put in another half hour at the office had he chosen to take 
the elevated; but he was in no humor for business and he preferred to 
walk. It gave him additional time for thought. He must decide when 
and how he would tell Wentworth, and it is no easy task to tell a 
friend that his hold upon life is too slight to make him a possible in- 
surance risk. He would not do it to-night. It would be nothing short 
of brutal to so spoil a pleasant evening. Wentworth would have the 
knowledge soon enough, even with this respite, and he was entitled to 
as much of joyousness and pleasure as could be given him. But Mur- 
wtay was noticeably dispirited. He tried to be as jovial as usual, but 
he found himself looking at his friend much as he would have looked 
at a condemned man. There was sympathy and pity in his face. He 
wondered when the hour of fate would arrive. Might it not be that 
everv evening? A moment of temporary excitement might be fatal; 
anything in the nature of a shock might mean the end. Indeed, the 
very information that he had to give might be the one thing needed to 
snap the cord of life. If so. he would feel that he had really killed his 
friend, and yet he had no choice in the matter; he must refuse and he 
must explain why he refused. If it had been his own personal risk. 
he would have taken it cheerfully, but even had he so desired, he could 
not take it for the company in the face of the doctor’s report. 


“HEART DIsEASE”—UNINSURABLE. 
“What makes you so solemn?” asked Mrs. Wentworth. “You look 
as if you had lost your best friend.” 
“T feel as if I had,” Murray replied thoughtlessly, and then he 
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ene to explain that some business affairs disturbed and worried 
im. 

_“But your victory over Stanley ought to make you cheerful,” she in- 
sisted. “Think of finally winning after so long a fight!” 

“When will I get the policy?” asked Wentworth. 

“Policies are written at the home office,” answered Murray evasively. 

“But the insurance becomes effective when the application is ac- 
cepted and the first premium paid, doesn’t it?” asked Wentworth. 

“Yes,” answered Murray. 

“Well, now that I am at last converted to insurance I am an en- 
thusiast,” laughed Wentworth. “We won’t waste any time at all. Get 
out your little check-book, Helen, and give Murray a check for the 
first premium. I'll make it good to you to-morrow.” 

“IT don’t believe I could accept it now,” said Murray hesitatingly. 
“There are certain forms, you know—” 

“Oh, well, I’ll send you a check the first thing in the morning,” in- 
terrupted Wentworth. “Perhaps it isn’t just the thing to turn a little 
family dinner into a business conference.” 

“Better wait till you hear from me,” advised Murray, and his face 
showed his distress. He wished to avoid anything unpleasant at this 
time, but he was being driven into a corner. 

“Is—is anything wrong?” asked Mrs. Wentworth anxiously. 

“There is an extraordinary amount of red tape to the insurance 
business,” explained Murray, and the fact that he was very ill at ease 
did not escape the notice of Wentworth. The latter said nothing, but 
he lost his jovial air and he watched Murray as closely as Murray had 
previously watched him. It did not take him long to discover that 
Murray was abstracted and uncomfortable; that he was a prey to pain- 
ful thoughts and kept track of the conversation only by a strong effort 
of will. Mrs. Wentworth, too, discovered that something was wrong, 
and when the men retiréd to the library to smoke she went to her 
own room in a very unhappy frame of mind. She was sure that Mur- 
ray had some bad news for her husband, but it did not occur to her 
that it concerned the insurance policy; it probably related to some 
business venture, she thought, for she knew that her husband had re- 
cently lost money and had still more invested in a speculative enter- 
prise. Well, he would get the news from Murray, and she would get 
it from him. 

Murray did not remain long, and he went out very quietly. Usually 
the two men laughed and joked at parting, but there was something 
subdued about them this time. As they paused for a moment at the 
door, she heard her husband say, “That’s all right, old man; it isn’t 
your fault.” Then, instead of coming to her, he put on his hat and left 
the house almost immediately after Murray had gone. 

It was late when he came back, but she was waiting for him, and his 
face frightened her. He seemed to have aged twenty years in a few 
hours; he was haggard and pale and there was something of fear in 
his eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. “You look sick.” 

“A little tired,” he answered, with an attempt at carelessness. 
be all right to-morrow. 

“Mr. Murray was troubled, too,” she persisted. 
about ?” 

“Oh, Murray has been unfortunate in a little business affair,” he ex- 
plained. 

“And you’re concerned in it. too,” she said. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “But it’s all right, so don’t worry.” 

More he refused to say, but later in the night, waking suddenly, she 
heard him in the library, and, stealing down stairs, found him pacing 
the floor in his dressing gown and slippers. He meekly went back to 
bed when she gently chided him, but he was restless and slept little. 

The next morning he held her in his arms several minutes before 
leaving for the office, and he knelt for some time beside the baby’s 
crib. It was such a leave-taking as might have been expected if he 
were going on a long journey. And she knew that he was withholding 
something from her. 

At the office he shut himself up for nearly the whole morning. 

“It must be a mistake,” he kept muttering. “That doctor is a foo! 
T'll try another company.” 


ert} 
“What’s it all 


ANOTHER CoMPANY DECLINES THE RISK. 


In the afternoon he put in an application and suggested that, as a 
matter of business convenience, he would like to be examined at once 
Two days later he was politely informed that the company, on thé 
advice of its physician. felt constrained to decline the risk. But the 
man who is condemned to death does not give up hope; he appeals to 
a higher court, holding to the last that an error of law or of fact wil! 
be discovered. Wentworth appealed his case, but the verdict ‘of the 
specialist he consulted was the same; he might live many years, but h« 
might die at any moment. ‘ 

“T would advise you.” said the physician, “to give up active busines: 
and to get your financial affairs in the best possible shape. If you are 
to live. you must take unusual precautions to avoid excitement and 
worry.” 

Avoid worry! What a mockery, when he was deprived of the on 
portunities to make proper provision for the little woman and th 
babv! He was well-to-do. but only so long as he continued to liv: 
and make money. Some investments he had, but they were neithe 
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numerous nor large, and not of a character that would be considered 
absolutely safe. He had invested to make money rather than to save 
it in most instances, so the amount that he had in really first-class 
securities was comparatively trifling. 

“If I continue in business, how long can I expect to live, doctor?” 
he asked. 

“It is problematical,” was the reply. “Frankly, I don’t think I would 
give you more than two or three years of active business life, with the 
possibility of death at any moment during that time. Still, if you are 
careful, you ought to last two years.” 

Wentworth shuddered. He had told the physician to speak frankly, 
but it was horrible to have the limit of life set in this way. 

“Retire from business,” the doctor added, “go to some quiet place, 
and you may live as long as any other.” 

“But I can’t!” cried Wentworth. “I haven’t the money, and I must 
provide for the little woman and the baby. My God! how helpless 
they would be without me!” 


SPECULATING For “THE LittrLE WOMAN AND THE Baby.” 
Wentworth went from the doctor’s office to the safe deposit vaults 
where he kept his securities. He was a desperate man now—a man 
who had deliberately decided to sacrifice his life for those he loved. 


He would continue in business another year—two years, if necessary 
and the Lord permitted—and he would bend every energy to making 
provision for his little family. It might—nay, probably would—kill 
him, but what matter? To buy life at the expense of their future 
would be supremely selfish. And he might succeed before the fatal 
summons came; he might get his affairs in such shape in a year that 
he could retire with almost as good a chance of life as he had now— 
if he could stand the strain that long. But in his heart he felt that he 
was pronouncing his own doom. He might put the optimistic view of 
the situation in words, but he did not believe the words. A great fear 
—a fear that was almost a certainty—gripped at his heart. 

“Hic jacet!” he said to himself, as he went over the securities and 
estimated the amount of available cash that he could command. He 
had speculated before and had been reasonably successful in most in- 
stances; he must speculate again, for in no other way could he bring 
his resources up to the point desired within the time limitations. The 
moment he reached this point he would put everything in stocks or 
bonds that would be absolutely safe. Indeed, he would do this as fast 
as he got a little ahead of the game. 

Wentworth had speculated previously only with money that he 
could afford to lose; he was speculating now with his entire surplus. 
It had been a divertisement before; it was a business now. He had to 
win—and he lost. No one could be more careful than he, but his 
judgment was wrong. When he had given the markets no particular 
attention he had taken an occasional “flier” with success; when he 
made a study of conditions and discussed the situation with friendly 
authorities he found himself almost invariably in error. ; 

There was something pathetic and disquieting in the affection and 
consideration that he displayed for his wife and child during this time. 
He endeavored to conceal his own distress, but morning after morning 
his wife clung to him and looked anxiously into his face. He spoke 
cheeringly, but he grew daily more haggard, and she knew that he 
was concealing something. Once she asked about the life insurance 
policy. ; 

“Oh, that’s all settled,” he replied, but he did not tell her how it was 
settled. 

Tue “Lirrte WoMAN” Hears THE TRUTH. 

Finally she went to see Murray. He had brought the news that had 
made this great change in her husband, and he could tell her what 
was worrying him. Murray had not called since that evening. While 


in no sense responsible for it, he had been so closely identified with 
this blow that had fallen on his friend that he felt his presence, for a 
time at least, would be only an unpleasant reminder. _ 

“I must know this secret,” she told Murray. “It is killing Stanley. 
He is worried and anxious, and he ‘is working himself to death in an 
effort to straighten out some complication.” 

“He mustn’t do that!” exclaimed Murray quickly. “Work and worry 
are the two things for him to avoid.” 

“Why?” demanded Mrs. Wentworth. ; ; 

Murray hesitated. He knew why Wentworth had kept this from his 
wife, but was it wise? The man was deliberately walking to his grave. 
Ought not his wife be informed in order that she might take the neces- 
sary steps to save him? It would be a breach of confidence, but did 
not the circumstances justify it? Wentworth was his friend, and he 
had a sincere regard for Mrs. Wentworth. Surely he ought not to 
stand idly by and witness a tragedy that he might prevent. 

_ “Mrs. Wentworth,” he said at last, “the thing that is worrying Stan- 
ley is the fact that we had to decline him as a risk.” : 

“You—you didn’t insure him?” she said inquiringly, as if she did 
not quite comprehend. 

“NO” 


“He let me think you had.” 
__ “Because he did not wish to distress you, and T assure you, Mrs. 
Wentworth, I would not tell you this myseif, were it not for the fact 
that Stanley is doing the most unwise thing possible.” 
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“I am very glad you did tell me,” she said quietly. She was not an 
emotional woman, but the pallor of her face and something of anxious 
fright in her eyes told how deeply she felt. “What must I do?” 

“Get him out of business and away from excitement,” replied Mur- 
ray. “In a quiet place, if he takes care of himself, he may live as long 
as any of us.” 

When Wentworth reached home that evening, the little woman, 
always affectionate, greeted him with unusual tenderness. She said 
nothing of her visit to Murray, but later she brought up the subject of 
moving to the country. 

“I’m dreadfully worried about you, Stanley,” she said. 
take a vacation.” 

“T can’t,” he replied. 

“But you must,” she insisted. 
lately.” 

“Next year,” he said, “I hope to get out of this city turmoil and 
take you away to some quiet place, where we can live for each other 
and the baby.” 

She went over and knelt beside him, as he leaned wearily back in 
his big arm chair. 

“Why not now?” she pleaded. 

“My God! I can’t, Helen!” he cried. 
you only knew—” 

“I only know that you will break down, if you don’t take a rest,” she 
interrupted hastily. It would only add to his distress to learn that she 
knew his secret. “Don’t you suppose I can see how you are over- 
taxing your strength? We must go away for a time, anyway.” 

“Little woman,” he said, putting an arm round her, “it’s a question 
of finance, and you never could understand that very well. When I 
get things in shape we will go, but not yet. I have some investments 
to watch, and,” wearily, “things have gone rather against me lately. 
There are lots of things to be done before I can take any extended 
vacation, and it is even a more serious matter to retire permanently. 
My earning capacity is about all we have to live on now.” 

“T thought you had money invested,” she remarked. 

“I had,” he replied, “but it was not enough, and in trying to make 
it enough I made some wrong guesses on the market.” 

“Never mind,” she said cheerily. “We’ll make the best of what’s 
left. We won’t need much if we get away from this fearful life. It 
isn’t money that the baby and I want; it’s you, and we don’t want you 
to die for us but to live for us.” 

Wentworth gave his wife a quick glance, for this was hitting very 
close to his secret; but he saw in her only the very natural anxiety 
of a loving wife who knew that her husband was overtaxing his 
strength. 

“You mean well,” he said, “but you don’t know.” 

Mrs. Wentworth was not a business woman, and she knew little of 
her husband’s affairs, but she had a feeling that this question of life 
insurance was all that stood in the way of the precautions that he 
ought to take. He could get something for his interest in the business, 
if he retired, but not enough to make proper provision for her. He 
could take up some quiet pursuit and continue to make a little money 
as long as he lived, but he could leave only the most trifling income. 
And, in his efforts to improve matters, he had only made them worse. 
She understood that much. 


“You must 


“You’ve been working too hard 


” 


“T want to, but I can’t! If 


THe Wire’s DESPERATE APPEAL TO THE AGENT. 
There was an undercurrent of sadness, but still something beautiful, 
in the life that followed this conversation. All the little sympathetic 
attentions that love can suggest each gave to the other, while each 


worried in secret, seeking only to make life a little easier and more 
cheerful for the other. But Mrs. Wentworth was becoming as des- 
perate as her husband, and even more unreasoning. Was not her 
husband’s life worth all the money of all the insurance companies? 
And were they not condemning him to death by their action? It was 
more than a risk that depended upon life; it was a life that depended 
upon the risk. In a little time she convinced herself that the insurance 
companies could save him and would not, failing utterly to appreciate 
the fact that, even with the greatest precautions, the chances were 
against him; that there was only a possibility that he might live longer 
than a few years, the probability being quite the reverse. 

Murray was shocked when she called to see him again. The change 
in her husband was no greater than the change in her. Was not the 
man she loved committing suicide before her eyes? And was he not 
doing this for love of her and the baby? Would not such a condition 
of affairs make any woman desperate and unreasoning? 

“Mr. Murray,” she said, “if you are as good a friend to my husband 
as he has always been to you, you will save his life.” 

“T will do anything in my power, Mrs. Wentworth,” replied Murray. 
“Nothing in life ever has so distressed me as this.” 

“Then give him the policy he wants.” 

“Tmpossible! Why, the dostor—” 

“You can fix it with the doctor; you know you can! Or you can get 
another doctor to pass him! Oh, Mr. Murray! I am not asking for 
money; I am asking for life—for his life! It’s suicide—mu.der! I 
want to get him away! I must get him away! But I can’t while he 
He must provide for us, 
He can’t stand it a month longer! 


fears for our future—the baby’s and mine! 
and he’s losing the little he had! 
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Give him the policy, Mr. Murray, and I’ll swear to you never to present 
it for payment! It’s only for him that I ask it! You can give him life 
—Give your friend life! Won’t you do it?” 

The tears were running down the little woman’s cheeks, and Mur- 
ray could not trust himself to speak for a moment. 

“Mrs. Wentworth,” he said at last, “every cent I have is at your 
husband’s disposal, if he needs it, but what you ask is utterly impossi- 
ble. The risk would be refused at the home office, even if I passed it, 
for the fact that he has been refused by two other companies would be 
reported there.” 

In the case of another, Murray would have said more, but he knew 
that Mrs. Wentworth was quite beside herself and did not really ap- 
preciate that she was asking him to be dishonest with the company 
that employed him. 

“He wouldn’t touch a cent of the money of stich a friend!” she ex- 
claimed with sudden anger. “He’s not a beggar, and neither am I! 
All I ask for him is the tranquillity that means life; all I ask is the 

‘removal of the anxiety that means death. And this little you will not 
do for a friend!” 


Fortune Lost In SPECULATION AND DEATH FOLLows. 


It was bitter, it was harsh, it was unjustifiable, but Murray had for- 
given her before she had ceased speaking. The depth of her feeling 
and the excitement under which she was laboring were sufficient to 


excuse her. But he felt as if he really were condemning his friend to 
death. Yet what could he do? He would cheerfully give a thousand 
dollars out of his own pocket to make things easier for the two suffer- 
ing ones, but it was not a matter of ready cash. Wentworth had 
enough of that. 

In the deepest distress Murray was pacing back and forth when the 
door opened and Wentworth himself staggered in. Murray was at his 
side in a moment and guided him to a chair. 

“What’s the matter, old man?” ; 

“Lost everything,’ Wentworth gasped. “Tried to protect—margined 
to limit—all gone!” 

“But your interest in the business?” 

“Sold it—to protect deal.” He seemed almost at the point of col- 
lapse, but he rallied for a moment. “Insurance!” he cried. “I must 
have it! Damn the company! You must put it through for me! You 
hear, Murray!’ The man was almost crazy, and he spoke fiercely. 
“You’ve got to do it—for humanity’s sake! Can’t leave them pen- 
niless !” 

“We'll talk about it to-morrow,” said Murray soothingly. 

“You lie, Murray!” the excited man cried. “You won't do it at all; 
you'll see them starve first, you—you dog! I'll kill you, if you don’t—” 

Wentworth had risen in frenzied fury, as he pictured the future of 
his loved ones; he swayed for an instant, and Murray caught him as 
he fell. He was dead before Murray could get him back into the chair. 

* * * ™ * 


How THE AGENT HELPED THE WinDow. 


Murray did all that any one could do for the bereaved woman and 
more than any one else would have done, for the next day he sent 
her this letter: 

Dear Mrs. Wentworth: After a conference with our physician we 
decided that a small risk on Mr. Wentworth would be justified, and 
the matter was closed up yesterday afternoon just previous to his 
death. As a result of my close personal relations with him, I know 
that he left his affairs in rather a complicated condition, so, as it will 
take a little time to file the necessary proofs and get the money from 
the company, I am taking the liberty of sending you my personal check 
for the amount of the policy, $1000, and I hope that you will not hesi- 
tate to call on me for any service that it is in my power to render. 
With the deepest sympathy, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Davin Murray. 

“A lie,’ he muttered, referring to the insurance item; ‘a cold, de- 
liberate lie, but I feel better for telling it.” 





LIFE INSURANCE QUERIES. 


QUERY.—Will you please inform me if the South Atlantic Life has as 
yet made any statement to any insurance department in which it claims 
to have earned or saved any money from their premium receipts or in- 
vestments with which to pay dividends to policyholders in future? On 
the other hand, do the statements not show that it has been steadily 
losing surplus since 1900? 


ANswWER.—The South Atlantic Life commenced business in 1900 
with a paid-up capital of slightly less than $200,000, and by its latest 
statement shows a capital of $198,800. During the four years in 
which it has been operating it has accumulated a reserve of $85,275, 
and still has a surplus less than $2000 below its capital. It is not 
to be expected that a young company will show large accretions of 
surplus in its early years under present conditions, and the fact that 
this company has so successfully maintained its capital practically in- 
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tact, speaks well for its management. In 1902 and in 1903 it lost 
surplus, nearly $7000 in the first and about $22,000 in the second 
year, but in those years it increased its reserves by $25,000 and $37,- 
500, respectively. Besides that its surplus suffered in common with 
other companies by the heavy decline in the market value of secur- 
ities. That the company is building itself on sound lines is shown 
by the fact that its disbursements, with the exception of the first year, 
have been well within its income, and, all things considered, its 
prospects for earning dividends for its policyholders are as favorable 
as those of any other company of equal strength. 


QUERY.—Will you kindly let me know what per cent of dividends were 
paid last year, or any other year, by the Penn Mutual on their convertible 
term policies? 


ANSWER.—! ocuments issued by the Penn Mutual show that on its 
five and ten-year convertible term policies the dividends have ranged 
from approximately seventeen per cent of the premium at age twenty- 
one, to over twenty per cent at age fifty. These dividends are de- 
clared annually, beginning with the second annual payment, and can 
be used to reduce the premium either immediately or in succeeding 
terms. 





PERSISTENT PEGGING AWAY ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 

“The race is not always to the swift,” is an old adage. Brilliancy 
is not necessarily genius. The boat’s crew that is good at a spurt is 
not always the one that wins the long-distance race. An agent who, 
by careful plodding and daily attention to his duties, works up a 
profitable business, is of far more value to a company than the one 
who makes a sudden spurt, writes a $100,000 policy and then goes 
fishing or plays golf for two or three weeks to the neglect of his com- 
pany and his agency. Men with a natural inclination to do as little 
as possible, and to do that little spasmodically, are not the ones to be 
envied or feared in the race for business. It is the quiet, painstaking 
plodder, who works intelligently and systematicaliy who is pretty 
sure to be on hand when the prizes for successful work are being dis- 
tributed. While doing his work conscientiously and thoroughly he is 
qualifying himself for better things. There is always opportunity in 
life insurance for the advancement of successful field men. The ex- 
ecutive officers of the most progressive companies have climbed the 
ladder that reaches from the president’s chair to the feet of the suc- 
cessful solicitor. All are invited to come up higher when they have 
demonstrated their ability and fitness for mounting. We could name 
a score of men holding positions of trust and responsibility in life 
companies, who have acquired competencies, who began their busi- 
ness careers as solicitors in the field. While plodding along day by 
day, their brains were working, their ambition was stirred and they 
were fitting themselves to answer the call that was to come to them. 
Men are judged by what they accomplish, not by their own estimate 
of themselves. What failures these egotists have made—these men 
with wealth or “pull” to aid them. So many of them are like dried 
peas in a pod, rattling around in a place they cannot fill. 

The Saturday Evening Post recently printed an excellent article 
pertinent to this subject, which we here reprint: 

There is one form of failure—surprisingly frequent and familiar 
in America—which, though it seldom excites pity, is yet most pitiful. 
It is the man who does not or who cannot measure up to larger things. 
His previous record had been creditable and promising. He showed 
industry, quickness, aptitude. On these his promotion came. But 
somehow, when he got into the bigger place and drew the higher 
salary he had not the control of self, the continuity of effort, or sense 
of hard work needed to score success. Or he may have come suddenly 
into money or the management of a business or a larger scope of re 
sponsibility; he tried fitfully, but he was not equal. We have, as < 
rule, only bitter crticism for his inadequacy, and we hear on all sides 
the phrases of the day: He got the swelled head. He could not 
make good. He was a round peg in a square hole. He was small po- 
tatoes. He used up all his steam in hot air, and so on through the 
slang of the day. 

Life’s pathway is strewn with these failures of clever men, of me: 
of great adeptness in narrow pursuits and circumscribed duties, wh: 
went to pieces when they reached positions of power that called f 
steady, patient, courageous grasp and push. They lacked the dggged 
qualities. They endeavored to shorten the long road of necessary toi) 
by short cuts in method and finance. Frequently it was speculation 
instead of business—and these tragedies are spread over the news- 
papers every day. Very often they throw away the hard lessons «f 
experience that mark the evolution of business, and rush into me!< 
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schemes under the fatal belief that they are more progressive than 
their elders. And promptly the frecks follow. 

When we study this phase of daily life we soon discover why it 
is that the commonplace, keep-at-it boy of the town becomes the 
successful man, while his brilliant playmate flits from one failure 
to another, until he reaches an old age of despair. This plodding fel- 
low moves to the bigger things with a solemn realization of the work 
and responsibility. they require, while the genius takes his burdens 
lightly and realizes too late—if he realizes at all—that the long pull 
is the moving force in all great problems of business, as well as of 
transportation. Behold the “brilliant” figure in the financial world. 
To-day he cannot count his millions; to-morrow lawyers are squab- 
bling over the paltry assets in the bankruptcy court. 

America has been a synonym for magical fortunes. Americans have 
more insomnia than any other people on earth, because they cheat 
themselves of good sleep by the dreams of sudden wealth. Immi- 
grants come to us with the same expectations as the first gold-seekers. 
But all this does not change the immutable; success here or elsewhere 
is serious and conservative; it stays with those who work for it and 
who work with it. It flies away when played with. 

So, when men say, as they do say constantly, that $25,000 and $50,- 
000 and $100,000 positions are seeking occupants they do not mean the 
brilliant workers of the hour, but they signify how few are the strong, 
dependable men who are faithful all the year through, and who keep 
everlastingly at it. 





DON’T BE A PUTITOFF, 
The following lines turn up every little while, and are worthy of 
being pushed along: 
My friends, have you heard of the town of Yawn, 
On the banks of the River Slow, 
Where blooms the Waitawhile flower fair, 
Where the Sometimeorother scents the air, 
And the soft Goeasys grow? 


It is the land of the three-handed men, 
Who sit in the drifting sand, 
And salute the old thief Procrastinate, 
Their very greatest potentate, 
With their Littlebehindhand. 


It lies in the valley of Whatstheuse, 
In the province of Letherslide ; 

That tired feel is native there, 

It’s the home of the listless Idontcare 
Where the putitoffs abide. 


The putitoffs smile when asked to insure, 
And say come and see me to-morrow; 
And so they delay from day unto day, 
Till death cycles up and takes them away 
And their families beg, steal or borrow. 





LIFE INSURANCE IN RUSSIA. 


Russian life insurance companies insure the lives of single women 
and widows, but at higher rates than for men. Married women are 
only accepted for insurance in case their husbands are also in- 
sured. 

In Russia, life insurance of government railway employees is 
managed by the bureau for disabled workers, in connection with 
the ministry of railways, offering insurance at lower rates than those 
charged by insurance companies, according to the following rules: 

i. Insurance in amounts ranging from 1000 roubles ($515)—re- 
‘cently reduced to a minimum of fifty roubles ($25.75)—up to 10,000 
roubles ($5150). 

2. Collective insurance of not less than twenty-five persons, asso- 
ciated together, belonging to the same shop, division or department 

i railways, not exceeding the sum of 1000 roubles to each. 

3. Death claims are paid only after five years from the date of is- 
suance of policy, but in case of death within five years the total 


amount of premiums paid by the deceased is paid over to his bene- 
fciaries, 





4 A policyholder living to the age of eighty-five years is relieved 
irom any further payment of premiums. 
5. Annual premiums are deducted monthly from the wages or 
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salaries of employees by the management of the shop, division or 
department where they serve, at the rate of 8.5 per cent of the yearly 
premium. 

6. The applicant must pass a physical examination. 

There is a provisionary bill recommended by the late minister of 
finance—M. De Witte—on general life insurance of government em- 
ployees of all kinds by the State, which has been laid before the 
Council of State, the legislative body of the Russian Empire; but 
under present circumstances it is considered very doubtful if this 
scheme will ever be enacted as a law. At any rate, its consideration 
has been postponed. The plan provides for imperial savings banks— 
government financial institutions—to manage this insurance business. 
The amounts are fixed on the basis of physical examination. 





The requirements of a good life insurance solicitor are intelligence, 
integrity, determination and perseverance; the ability to approach 
men at the right time, in the right way and place; to say the right 
thing with the right result. 





THE RELATIONS OF INSURANCE TO BUSINESS. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, actuary of the Phcenix Mutual Life, in the course 
of an address to the new insurance class at Yale, spoke of the connec- 
tion of insurance with all lines of business as follows: 


From the personal side of the question, I can scarcely conceive of any 
profession or mercantile pursuit which it may be your lot to enter where 
the duties of your position will not demand a more or less intimate 
knowledge of insurance in one or more of its varied branches, and as an 
individual member of society, unless you are a recluse of a most pro- 
nounced type, your social ties will cry out for that protection which in- 
surance alone affords. 

Will you study law? Some knowledge of insurance will at some time 
in your career be required of you, while a thorough knowledge of one or 
more of its branches historically and technically, as well as legally, 
would immediately give you such a sfanding in your profession as would 
assure success. 

And in this connection let me explain that the legal service referred 
to above would not consist in bringing claims of defrauded policyholders 
against insurance companies desirous of escaping the payment of just 
debts. The days of such practices are happily at an end and commercial 
integrity is to-day as much required of insurance companies as it is 
from the merchant desirous of securing a good bank credit. The service 
I refer to is that of legally rendering into exact and precise English 
that would be readily understood by any one familiar with the language 
such contracts as the varying social, economic and financial conditions 
of the times are continually demanding from insurance companies, and 
also of translating to the individual the mutual obligations of insured 
and insurance companies as they are set forth in insurance contracts. 

There will be occasional attempts to defraud which must be met with 
the best legal and professional skill, but the bulk of your services as an 
insurance lawyer will be in advising companies and individuals how to 
escape misunderstandings and the consequent troubles in court. 

Do you intend to study medicine? No practice, however small, will 
keep you in utter ignorance of the relationship of your profession to 
life, accident and health insurance, while a familiarity with the essen- 
tials of these contracts and their considerations may bring to your early 
practice a great many lucrative appointments. 

If you enter the ministry ignorant of insurance your professional 
knowledge of the secrets of your parishioners’ lives will early teach you 
the need of insurance in almost every home to keep the family circle 
unbroken. 

If architecture is your chosen profession you will early learn that a 
thorough knowledge of the requirements of fire insurance companies 
will be an actual necessity to you, while a careful study of the ever 
newly appearing inventions against fire loss will bring you a clientele 
that will more than repay the time you give to its study. 

Should you enter a banking or real estate firm you will immediately 
be required to understand a fire insurance policy with all its various 
clauses, while the agents from steam boiler insurance companies, surety 
companies and employers’ liability insurance companies will make your 
head whirl with the various responsibilities and liabilities which their 
policies will relieve you from. 





LIFE INSURANCE LITERALLY INSURANCE OF LIFE. 

An instance recently came under the observation of the writer in 
which life insurance literally and certainly insured the continued life 
of the insured. The latter was dangerously ill with typhoid fever. 
The physician and the nurse required that his mind should be kept 
free from worry as an essential to the sick man’s restoration to health. 
The patient fully recovered, and afterward told the writer that his 
chief cause for worry would have been, had he not carried a good line 
of life insurance, the future condition of his family in case of his 
death. He observed signs that those around him feared that his ill- 
ness would prove fatal, but when thoughts of his family’s material 
welfare would arise, the certainty that due provision had been made 
for it by means of life insurance would dispel any tendency to worry 
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on this score. As an immediate result, therefore, of his being well 
insured, this man was able to yield himself fully to the necessity for 
mental quietude and soon regained his normal health. While he does 
not now expect to receive as large a dividend on an endowment policy, 
which is soon to mature, as the agent originally estimated, he says 
that he owes the company something for pulling him through his ill- 
ness, and will not complain if he gets half the estimated dividend. 





FIRST TIME VOTERS. 

It has been estimated that on Tuesday last some seven hundred 
thousand young men cast their first ballot, having attained their ma- 
jority since last November. Vice-President Buckner of the New York 
Life calls the attention of that company’s agents to this fact, urging 
upon them the importance of cultivating this important corner of the 
insurance field. It is worth while to consider the advantages which 
life insurance offers these young men. In the first place the premium 
rate charged is lower than it ever will be again. Second, the large 
majority of them are now in sound health and therefore capable of 
passing the physical examination. Third, few are hampered by family 
ties and dependents, so that they can devote a goodly share of their 
income to life insurance. Fourth, they are all at the age when the edu- 
cational advantages of enforced saving will govern their whole lives. 

Not one of them is able to say that he does not need life insurance 
in some form or another, either for protection or investment, and none 
can say how soon his policy will mature by death. The agent in pre- 
senting the life insurance feature to these young men should lay par- 
ticular stress on the uncertainty of individual life. According to the 
American Experience Table of Mortality, of the 700,000 young men 
now aged twenty-one, more than I10,000, or nearly one-sixth, will have 
passed away by the time another twenty years rolls round. Death is 
a certainty to about that number, and as none can tell whether or not 
he will be among the living or the dead at the end of the period, the 
duty of providing life insurance becomes imperative. 





LIFE INSURANCE VERSUS FEATURES. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

Life insurance agents make much of special features. When they 
can find or invent a point of difference from other companies they 
emphasize it with all the vigor they possess. They discourse eloqgently 
on incontestability, grace in the payment of premiums, installment pro- 
visions and large dividends. But suppose their claims are true? Are 
features the main business of a life insurance company? 

Insurance may have a thousand minor uses, but its chief purpose 
must always be protection, either old age by an endowment, or the 
family by a life policy. It may have many or few privileges, but the 
test of a policy is, will it insure? Will it pay a definite sum in twenty 
years or at prior death? 

The good companies are alike in that they are doing the work for 
which they were organized. Some particular company may return a 
few more dollars in twenty years than most other companies would, 
and under some circumstances this would be a good thing to mention 
in soliciting, but it is not important when it is considered that a man 
has really been insured. The average policyholder would avoid carry- 
ing any protection if he could, and he had better pay a few more dollars 
every year than have none. An institution that can induce a man to 
do what is right and best both for himself and society is doing a great 
work, and extra dollars or privileges are insignificant as compared 
with the moral effects of life insurance. Every man ought to have 
some protection, and there is a sense in which it is worth what he 
pays for it, because he might have none if he waited to find the 
cheapest. 

The question of dividends is seldom discussed on its merits. There 
may be legitimate objections to the deferred dividend period, but the 
simple fact that the dividends are not available at any time, or are 
“tied up,” as we say in soliciting, and may be lost by the death of the 
policyholder, is not a strong argument. Saving is a civilized habit 
which everyone should acquire. It is not so material that we save a 


little more or a little less as it is that we acquire the habit of saving. 
It is extremely difficult for most men to save, and many of them can- 
not do it except upon compulsion. 


They accomplish it by going into 
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debt for real estate or by taking life insurance which requires an an- 
nual premium. Now, if a man takes an annual dividend policy, in nine 
cases out of ten he will use his dividends to reduce the premiums ana 
exchange the difference for trifles. To that extent he defeats the 
purpose for which life insurance was designed, and at the end of a 
given number of years he will have nothing to show for the dividends 
he took in cash. It is true that if he would he could use his annual 
dividends to fine advantage in purchasing full-paid additions to his 
policy, but he will not do so. I have looked over our books to see 
what evidence I could obtain on this point, and I find that more than 
ninety per cent of the annual dividend policyholders take the reduc- 
tions. I find further that a large number of policyholders scramble 
for every cent they can get hold of and sacrifice valuable options with- 
out a qualm. When their deferred dividends mature they rarely use 
them to purchase additions, and in many cases they surrender the re- 
serve with the dividends and sever their relations with the company. 
They apparently forget that there ever was any such thing as protec- 
tion. In fifteen years I do not recall a single matured policy that has 
been allowed to remain in force when the cash value was at all con- 
siderable. Since loans and cash values came into vogue many policies 
are constantly mortgaged to the limit, and some one has estimated 
that ninety-five per cent of the loans result in surrenders. Consider- 
ing all these things, it seems to me desirable that a man should “tie 
up” his dividends for a number of years. He had just as well lose 
them by death as spend them to no purpose during his life time. He 
must absolutely raise a definite sum of money every year to carry in- 
surance, and if he can raise thirty dollars, if he has to he can and will 
raise thirty-five. In twenty years he will not only be an absolute 
gainer by the amount of his dividends, but will be the more confirmed 
in the habit of saving. 

Besides he has a reasonably good chance of living. Insurance is 
based on the fact that most men live at least a certain number of years, 
and the man who defers his dividends is not taking such chances as he 
may think. By leaving them with the company he simply increases his 
investment and makes an additional profit. 

The risk of losing dividends by death is no serious objection to the 
plan of deferring them for another reason. The man who dies during 
a deferred dividend period is ahead in any event. I have $2000 on the 
twenty-year deferred plan which costs me $55 a year. I have paid ten 
premiums, or a total of $550. If I die now the living policyholders 
must pay me $1450. Strictly speaking, they would pay me more, but 
I am counting the total I have paid in rather than the reserve which 
the company holds. I would lose perhaps $100 in dividends, but my 
estate would be ahead nearly $1500. I do not count the interest I might 
have earned with the $550, because I might not have had either prin- 
cipal or interest if I had not taken the policy. 

The truth is that human beings soon get tired of one thing and 
clamor for a change. The agents grow weary and lose their interest 
in talking the same old contracts year after year, and so they have to 
be enlivened by the addition of frills from time to time. To the man 
who sees through these things, insurance is insurance, and is substan- 
tially what it was fifty years ago, in spite of all the features that have 
been developed. The fancy options are fine to brace up an agent, but 
the public don’t care for them. A policyholder wants money in one 
sum during his life time or he wants his family to have it at death 
He may be attracted for a moment by something else, but in a littl: 
time after the agent has departed he forgets all about the special priv! 
leges he has bought in his new policy. Agents should learn to talk 
insurance on its merits, but until they do I suppose it will be necessa1 
to give them a fad occasionally. 





THE LIFE AGENT’S CREED. 


In the November letter to the agents of the Equitable Life, Secor! 
Vice-President Gage E. Tarbell lays stress on the articles of the li‘« 
agent’s creed, more especially as to the relation of the agent to the a) 
plicant. Among other things, he says: 

First and foremost and all the time, the relation of agent to applica: 
should be a fixed principle, not a variant, changing with his moods, or 
the necessity of the moment, or made to fit the exigencies of a case. 
fixed principle, based upon absolute honesty of purpose. * 

The life assurance agent is, in the highest sense, a alae agei 
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working for the good of mankind; the self-appointed adviser of his 
applicant, appealing to him to see where both his duty and his own 
best interests lie; in short, a fiduciary agent to his client, making the 
latter’s highest and permanent good his first motive. 

Thus you are lifted above the mere salesman and made the scrupulous 
adviser of your client in a matter which is always among his most 
inercres transactions, and which is often the one of greatest moment 
in his life. 

This sense of your moral and fiduciary relation to your client cannot 
fail to show you your plain duty, and that is to advise him in his own 
best interests. 

Perhaps the best way to decide in every case what to do is to put 
yourself in his place and sell him the policy which you would take for 
yourself if you were in his position and at the same time had your 
present knowledge of life assurance. *.* * 

Explanations are dangerous. Therefore pursue your business as a 
life assurance solicitor in such a way that you will never have to ex- 
plain or to apologize. It takes time from the business in hand, and is 
likely to leave a suspicion that the explanation is as ingenious as the 
transaction was questionable. 

The tricky agent never gains anything but a temporary advantage, 
and a temporary advantage is not a real advantage. Give the trickster 
enough rope and he hangs himself every time. * * 

Truth is capital at interest, and, to paraphrase an old saying, dis- 
honesty brings its own reward. 

It is better to be deemed a friend by the living, and to be called 
blessed by widows and children, than to be open to the suspicion that 
“the wicked flourish.” * * * 

What the public needs is not to be flattered and made unnecessary 
promises not to be fulfilled, but to see the value of life assurance as it 
is—the best contract, all things considered, that the average man en- 
ters into in the course of his life time. 

And if you thoroughly appreciate the position of trust you hold— 
your fiduciary relation to every prospect whom you try to make an ap- 
plicant, will not the thoroughness of your conviction that you are doing 
good give you a strength that could never be yours if you were arguing 
from a purely selfish motive? 

That conviction is the thing that enables the honest agent to put the 
pressure on; to paint a picture that will make his listener feel guilty 
if he doesn’t then and there affix his signature to the application. 

There are times when it takes more than soft words and gentle 
arguments to make a man see his duty. Sometimes a little mental 
dynamite is necessary, and then none but the agent who is honest in 
his work has the courage or the right to apply it. 

And I tell you that such an agent is a hero, just as much as any 
man who goes to battle for his country. Men are revered—sometimes 
immortalized, for some bold dash of courage—some one brave deed 
performed on the inspiration of the moment. That is as it should be, 
but in my opinion the real heroes are the people who go through life 
doing their plain duty every day, and endeavoring in all they do to 
work for the good of others. Thrice blessed is the life assurance agent 
in his opportunities for doing good, and I thoroughly believe that when 
the accounts are all rendered no class of mortals will receive more 
credit for humanitarianism than the life assurance agents. 





INVESTING A MILLION DOLLARS A DAY. 
Under the above caption, an interesting article, by Henry Wysham 
Lanier, appears in the November number of The World’s Work, from 
which we make the following extracts : 


The great companies, far from having to seek for investments, are 
continually besieged by a thousand-and-one people offering bonds and 
mortgages and the like. Broadly speaking, everything comes to them, 

nd comes before it goes elsewhere. * * 

These applications go to one man, generally the assistant treasurer ; 
nd he investigates each one, so that it comes before the committee 
.ccompanied by the information necessary for them to pass intelligently 

pon (say) the estimated value of the land to be mortgaged or full 
‘acts concerning the enterprise issuing the stocks or bonds. The three 
vtalities desired are absolute security, adequate interest and a long 
‘orm, to suit the many obligations maturing far in the future. 

_ The principles which govern the choice of these experts can best be 
idged from the results. Practically a third of the insurance assets 

"e in railroad bonds, and the companies own about ten per cent of 

"the six or seven thousand millions of outstanding bonds issued by 

it railroads. While experience justifies the selection of these securi- 
°s as first choice, expert ability is often required to judge of the value 
iny given bond issue. But a careful scrutiny of the recent annual 
t-norts, and a consideration of exactly what the bonds represent, en- 

‘c the initiated to come very close to the truth. First-class railroad 

‘ds usually increase in value during the long periods of insurance 
‘vestment. 

since railroad stocks are bought only sparingly, it has never hap- 
‘ved that an insurance company found itself in actual control of a 

{; but, by representation in directorates, the great companies exert 

idely spreading influence. A few years ago the proposed reorgan- 
‘ton of a Georgia railroad (with a whole great plan of consolidation 
depending upon it) was absolutely blocked by an insurance company, 
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which held a large proportion of the bonds, until the terms were .modi- 
fied to meet its ideas. 

Next to railroad bonds, the companies seem to prefer mortgage loans 
on real estate, and the total sum invested in this way is only a hundred 
millions less than the other. After ascertaining that the title is clear, 
the taxes paid and no prior mortgage extant, the company may, by 
law, lend from a half to two-thirds of the estimated value of the prop- 
erty. In practice, this is restricted to a half, and the possibility that 
the company may have to become the owner instead of the mortgagee 
must always be kept in mind. Consequently, insurance men rarely lend 
on property which requires expert detailed management to be of full 
value, or which cannot be sold quickly. Foundries, breweries, hotels, 
tenements, apartment houses, storage warehouses, large country estates 
and churches all come under this ban. Most eligible are office build- 
ings in large cities, fertile farm lands and dwellings worth $20,000 or 
less. It must also be remembered that some States have made laws so 
shamelessly unjust to outside creditors that real estate loans by non- 
residents would be very unsafe. 

But, after all these matters have been considered, there is one point 
far more important. Some far-seeing insurance men assert nowadays 
that the loan on real estate is somewhat of a delusion and a snare. 
No one has put this more clearly than John B. Lunger, vice-president 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, in a college lecture: 


The loan is made on the appraised value of the property. Now, the 
value of real estate does not remain stationary. It either increases 
or decreases, as time goes by. If the property increases in value. 
the additional value enhances the security for the loan, but does not 
add to the principal invested. On the other hand, if the value of the 
property is impaired, the security is proportionately lessened, and, if 
such value is impaired to the point where it is worth no more or 
less than the amount of the mortgage, the company is frequently 
compelled to take over the property. In other words, the company 
is at a great disadvantage as regards the changing value of properiy. 
It receives no direct return for the improvement in values, and has 
to assume the greater part of the risk of any decline in values. If 
our life insurance companies—and, I might add, the savings banks— 
were to make up careful tabulations of their experiences with 
mortgages, and charge against interest receipts all losses of principal 
and interest on foreclosed property, and all expenses in connection 
therewith, they would probably find that their returns from bonds and 
mortgages had been less than in some other lines of investments; 
and, if they were to extend this investigation so as to take the loans 
made in each particular year, and trace the history of these loans 
from year to year, they would find that the rate of interest earned 
on the original sum invested constantly diminished through foreclos- 
ures and the losses connected therewith. 


That this long-neglected fact is being perceived by insurance finan- 
ciers is evident, for the reports of the three greatest companies for 
1903 show a decreasing proportion of mortgage loans. Indeed, in one 
case these are only ten per cent as large as the amountinbonds. * * * 

More striking still is the poor showing made by the companies’ real 
estate holdings. In one word, they have put into real estate $200,000,- 
ooo (nearly half of which is in New York city), on which the returns 
are less than half what would have been secured from railroad bonds. 
It is apparently their well-established policy to erect all over the world 
expensive and elaborate office buildings, the only justification for which 
must be sought in their alleged value as “advertisements,” for they 
return, on the average, about two per cent on the investment. * * * 

Railroad stocks and bonds, and real estate mortgages and holdings, 
take up three-fourths of the vast sums the insurance companies invest. 
They hold also State and city bonds (the former sometimes bearing 
the unpleasant possibility of “repudiation”), a few United States bonds, 
and a great many of those of foreign governments (one of our com- 
panies often takes an entire issue of, say, $10,000,000 of such securi- 
ties), bonds of electric light, gas and water companies, stocks of trust 
companies and banks, and a few miscellaneous concerns, and a couple 
of hundred millions of loans on premiums to policyholders and on col- 
lateral. In the flush times of the winter of 1902-3, the companies’ 
statements showed that their stocks and bonds were worth $62,000,000 
more than they cost (the latter being the basis of valuation in the 
assets); but, during last year, this handsome “unearned increment” 
was cut in two; so that, if such a decline could continue another twelve 
months, the huge assets of this sort would have to be marked down to 
meet the market value. That this unpleasant situation is most unlikely 
is due to the good judgment and conservatism which, in the main, have 
characterized our insurance investments. * * * 

The natural result of the insurance companies’ unprecedented growth 
has been to make them at once huge financial reservoirs, irrigating the 
business world in the pining times of peace and powerful bulwarks in 
periods of stress. In 1893 the panic was broken, one is told, by the 
use of clearing house certificates: but it is not often stated that the 
way in which the banks got hold of ready money was through the 
steady stream of insurance deposits pouring in—$1,000,000, $5,000,000, 
$10,000,000 a week, rain or shine, panic or “boom.” 

Of course, the great companies exert a financial influence far beyond 
what appears on the surface. They control, directly or indirectly, 
banks and trust companies and safe deposit concerns: there is a close 
connection between the largest real estate corporation in the country 
and one of the largest insurance companies; and a partner of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. is chairman of the finance committee of another. 
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The ramifications of these interests are marvelously extensive, and it 
is safe to say that there are few big financial transactions nowadays in 
which the insurance companies do not have some part. 





‘sLIFE OR DEATH INSURANCE.’’ 

The following is from a magazine advertisement of a real estate 
“boom concern” : 

* * & Are you carrying what the life insurance companies call 
“life insurance,” but which is really “death insurance,” for, to use a 
popular expression, those carrying it must “die to win.” Straight death 
insurance is all right, and we recommend it in all cases where the sole 
object of the insured is to protect his family. The life insurance com- 
panies, however, are no longer solicitous about placing straight “death 
insurance.” Instead they urge upon the investing public participation 
in their various investment propositions, such as endowment, bonds, 
etc. The fact remains, however, that all forms of investment insur- 
ance offered by insurance companies are primarily insurance, and only 
incidentally investment. 

So are extra dividends on industrial stocks “incidental.” But what 
if they are incidental if the investment is a good one and pays good 
dividends ? 

But insurance investments are not incidental. They are a part of a 
well planned, well managed business, based upon carefully and scien- 
tifically compiled experiences. Investments in the policies of life in- 
surance companies are as safe as government bonds, and they pay bet- 
ter dividends ; and while the investor holds a gilt-edged security, he has 
little or no capital at risk. 

Life insurance investment is not an untried and undeveloped 
“scheme.” It is an established institution, and the dividends are as- 


sured, not prospective. 





LIFE INSURANCE AND THE AISERICAN BUSINESS MAN. 
A Most valuable address on the above topic was given by Darwin P. 
Kingsley at the eighth annual dinner of the $200,000 Club of the New 
York Life on September 21. It has now been put into pamphlet form 
and will well repay a careful reading. Extracts from the address are 


given herewith: 

I have said that the modern man of action is the business man, and I 
now add that this type promises to reach its fullest, its finest condition 
in that form of business to which we are devoted. A little consideration, 
I think, will show that this is a natural conclusion. 

Here is the rarest grouping of theories and conditions that have hither- 
to induced men to labor or study. Within our profession are law, medi- 
cine, diplomacy, finance—including banking and exchange—currency, in- 
vestments, real estate and loans. Ours is a country whose boundaries 
not only ignore professional, national and racial divisions, but they run 
parallel with that frontier which divides life and death. We organize 
armies to fight, but not against other men. We use the law, but always 
to do justice. Our theory of equity is so high that we are in constant 
danger of attacks from the statute law and the judges who apply it. 
About the only injustice that results to-day from an up-to-date life in- 
surance contract follows the action of small-minded judges, who make 
narrow applications of principles in special cases,in order at the moment 
to defeat a corporation. As a result we are frequently compelled to 
modify our policies and change our practices, not in the direction of 
greater liberality. 

We use practical science, not to sustain any preconceived theories or 
support any fiction of professional courtesy or prerogative. We bring 
that science and art directly and practically, and aggressively, into the 
service of humankind. We wholly eliminate from the situation the per- 
sonal factor, that tinge of superstition, that assumption of superiority 
that has always marred the work of the lawyer and the doctor when 
laboring from a personal motive. 

We include business, not for private gain, not to heap up great indi- 
vidual fortunes, but for the general good, for the welfare of millions, and 
in this our incentive is as keen as that which drives men to accumulate 
millions for themselves. We exercise all the powers that go with owner- 
ship of millions with a touch of responsibility that does not attach to 
private ownership and .as a part of a programme which teaches how by 
co-operation to insure an abundance of the things of this world. Through 
life insurance, as against individual accumulations, we lay up literally 
treasure where moth and rust do not corrupt and where thieves only 
rarely break through and steal. 

All these things, however, express only what we are; they but faintly 
indicate that we possess qualities of another and a higher order. 
Weighed and measured by the world’s estimate of corporations generally, 
we are rather proud of ourselves; we glory in our strength; we are not 
unimpressed with our achievements. We are among the largest em- 
ployers of labor. We are the largest investors in the world and have a 
stake in universal peace and in the reign of law that is not equaled by 
any of the nations. We are militant as well as peaceful. We are, in 
the energy of our organization, a survival of that fierce devotion which 
made the early Christians baptize whole tribes by force. We are, in 
short, a huge fighting machine. 

But the true life insurance man understands that these are, after all, 
only the prologue, the introduction to another act in the tragedy, comedy 
and history of life, and there we shall take on our true character and 
play our real part. Then we shall understand, as some of us do not now, 
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that life insurance, while essentially a business, is more than a business 
in several particulars. 
* * 

Primarily, we deal with human life, something that does not shift or 
vary or change except to become constantly more valuable and more 
powerful. Human life has passed beyond the point where it will fluctuate 
as it formerly did, while maintaining an unequal contest now with the 
great ice-cap, now with wild beasts and now with itself. Whatever war 
may hereafter threaten and whatever destruction it may actually achieve, 
it will never again be able to make any very important recessions in the 
vitality of the world. 

This cry of modern civilization is being answered in very tangible 
form—not in more learning as such, not through the exercise of miracu- 
lous or occult powers, but through the evolution of a new man, through 
better homes, better food, better hygiene, better schools—through labor- 
saving machinery and the consciousness of power that comes to every 
man when his self-respect springs up full-armed. I do not deny learning 
its part in this, but the mighty hand through it all, the hand that has 
led even learning out of some dark places, has been the hand of the fear- 
less business man. Advancing a step farther, coming on to that phase of 
human development when this cry of human life is to be more fully 
answered, when the dream of the alchemist is to reach its unexpected 
and marvelous fruition, we reach the frontier of that period when the 
business man will pass into his second and finer period of development. 
Already you can see the coming change. It involves not only the domi- 
nance of beneficent theories, but necessarily the development of powers 
that the world generally scarcely dreams of. 


* * * 


The leader of this age is the business man. He has introduced the idea 
of co-operation, while practicing a programme which is based on com- 
petition. The wickedness of his own programme compelled him to 
recognize a better one, but his efforts toward co-operation are, after all, 
more or less futile, and he has at best only prepared the way for the 
coming of the better era which we represent. The field has already 
overwhelmed him, just as the grain fields of the West made it necessary 
that somebody should invent the modern reaper. A sickle could gather 
grain, but it could not gather the harvests of the West. The business 
man, with his corporations, could develop the idea of co-operation, but 
he cannot satisfy it, and he cannot take care of the harvest. Life in- 
surance is the one device that is equal to the situation. It seeks a ma- 
terial equivalent not merely for the unit of life, the individual, but for 
life itself—life running through the ages, life the mysterious, the awful, 
the endless. Business has not yet solved the individual problem. It is 
not likely to do even that. Life insurance has solved the individual 
problem and it alone can reach the larger problems; this is its real 
mission. It will bring in the era of true co-operation which, in morals 
as well as in business, will be as superior to the age of competition as 
the age of competition was superior to savagery. 





AN AGENT’S ADVICE. 

One of the most popular and successful life insurance agents fre- 
quently constitutes himself an “advisory board” on behalf of his clients. 
His counsel relative to life insurance is always good, and he frequently 
mingles philosophy with good advice. Sometimes, however, the wis- 
dom of his advice is open to discussion. 

One day recently he told a lady who, while perhaps past the first 
bloom of youth, is in the full flower of womanhood, that he would not 
advise her to insure, but that she ought to get married, because he 
thought she would make some man a good wife. 

A few days later the lady in question mentioned to the writer that 
she had a small endowment policy, and that if she were to take out 
more insurance she should certainly give it to Mr. D. 

Sly dog, that agent. 

The sequel will come later—written in the form of some good 
policy. 





ALLEGED INSURANCE JOKE. 


Agent Newbroom (meeting Agent Hardpace)—What do you think. 
old man? I have written 200 applications this week so far. 

Agent Hardpace—Two hundred applications! Bless my soul; don’t 
you think you have done enough for one week? 

Agent Newbroom—Not till T get the prospect’s signatures to them: 
then I’ll be satisfied —Equitable News. 





THE IDEAL GENERAL AGENT. 

The ideal general agent must strive to make his own personalits 
ideal. The prospect is ever coy. It is instinetive for him to seem t' 
resist and put off, even when he knows that he is going to surrende: 
in the end. To gain a favorable hearing of a proposal, nothing count 
so much as an attractive personality. An agent can never get favorable 
action until he has first got his man to place confidence in his person 
ality and in his representations. The general agent should fully 
realize that his every act directly benefits, not only himself, but also 
the policyholder, the solicitor, the company and the whole cause of life 


insurance. In everything, he should have plan, method and system 
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FORGOTTEN WEALTH. 


It is a well known fact that every savings bank has certain sums of 
money in its possession that belong to persons who have evidently for- 
gotten about it, or to heirs of deceased depositors who know nothing 
regarding it. Although the bank officers are reticent regarding such 
deposits it is generally believed that in the aggregate they amount 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars. There are forgotten savings in 
the hands of the life insurance companies also, held by them sub- 
ject to the order of the beneficiaries. Most of these sums are bal- 
ances due under endowment policies, representing accumulations that 
have never been called for. Occasionally, a regular life policy goes 
by default, the insured having died and his beneficiaries being un- 
aware that they were such. The money, however, is in all cases in 
safe hands and awaiting claimants. The A¢tna Life has recently pub- 
lished lists of sums unclaimed under endowment policies, giving such 
particulars regarding each as would notify the beneficiaries, if such 
there may be, of the amount due them. These amounts vary from 
$50 to upwards of $500, and in the aggregate foot up to a consider- 
able sum. Such publication has led to the identification of the legiti- 
mate beneficiaries in numerous cases, who regard the forgotten 
wealth, they thus unexpectedly fall heir to, like so much money found 
in the street. The company is quite as pleased to pay the money to 
the rightful claimants as the latter are to receive it. It is the busi- 
ness of the companies to pay claims, and when policies mature, they 
want to pay them and get them off their books as speedily as possible. 
These forgotten sums cumber their bookkeeping and cause much 
annoyance. The companies want no money they are not entitled to. 
Such forgotten sums show how carefully the life insurance business 
is conducted, and how safe is the money intrusted to the care of the 
companies. The premiums paid for a policy of life insurance are con- 
stantly accumulating in the hands of the companies to the credit of the 
policyholders, who are making a profit on their investment con- 
tinuously. When their policies mature, they can get their face value, 
with accumulations, on the instant—if they don’t forget to claim 
them. 





HOW TO CLOSE WITH A PROSPECT. 


In conversation with an agency manager recently, he said that he 
wished he could get hold of some publication that would teach his 
agents how to close with their prospects and get their signatures to 
the applications. “TIT can get any number of agents,” he said, “who 
understand the art of talking insurance, but are diffident when it 
comes to asking the prospective insurer to sign the application. In 
many instances the agent’s volubility overshoots the mark, and he 
keeps on talking after he has convinced his man, because he cannot 
bring himself to ask for his signature. There is a time to stop argu- 
ing and get down to business, which is obtaining the signature to the 
application. One agent told me that when he asked a man for his 
signature he felt as though he was asking for a loan, and he hated to 
urge him. As a consequence of his hesitating to strike while the 
iron was hot, the prospect would also hesitate, postpone his decision, 
and the work had to be all gone over another day. I wish I could 
teach them all how to close up their business at the right time.” 
There is no literature printed that can tell an agent how to close with 


his prospect every time. Each man solicited is a distinct and sep- 
arate proposition from every other. No two men can be treated 
alike when it comes to the finishing touch. The agent must study 
his man carefully, note all his peculiarities, set forth his arguments 
accordingly, and be his own judge as to the proper time to strike for 
the signature. If the prospect is unconvinced at the first interview, 
and shows by his manner that he wants more time to consider the 
matter, don’t give him a chance to say no, or to refuse to sign the 
application. Treat him with the utmost courtesy, and clinch him at 
the next interview. Don’t frighten your man by asking too abruptly 
for his signature. Many men are reluctant to sign any kind of a 
paper, lest they should be entrapped into some scheme they do not 
understand. Deal gently with such, gain their confidence, and then 
act. Every man is a problem and can only be solved by careful study. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down to govern an agent, but if he 
is of the right sort, bright, intelligent, a student of human nature, he 
will know when the opportune moment has arrived for him to ask for 
the signature “on the dotted line.” 





HOW TO DEAL WITH PROBLEMS IN SOLICITING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


A few years ago I called upon a Western merchant. He owned a 
large clothing store, and his affairs were in a prosperous condition. 
I mentioned insurance and asked him how much he carried. “Two 
or three thousand,” he answered. I was surprised. “Mr. S.,” I said, 
“you could carry $50,000 and not notice it. What is your reason for 
not carrying more?” “Well, I will tell you,” he replied. ‘“ We have 
no children. If I should die my wife would go back to her father, 
who is old and alone, and worth at least $100,000. She is the only 
child, and may come into a comparatively large fortune at any time. 
Under the circumstances, I don’t see what I should insure for.” 

I met his statements with the ordinary arguments, but accom- 
plished nothing. I was a bit discouraged, but afterward determined 
to work out a line of attack. My stock of arguments did not seem to 
fit, or I lacked confidence in them, and I had no alternative but to 
devise something fresh, if I could. Finally I wrote him a letter, but 
did not mail it. I entered heartily into the question, and when I had 
the letter composed and revised, I studied it, analyzed it and made 
myself complete master of it. I treated it as though it were an em- 
inent authority. When I saw Mr. S. again I had something to say 
that was not commonplace to me, and this time I did make an im- 
pression. I made similar preparation for a third interview, which 
brought the matter to a happy conclusion. The plan worked so well 
in this instance that I adopted it as a rule to make definite prepara- 
tion whenever I met with a case of unusual difficulty. I noticed after 
a time that I had better control of my ideas, language and papers, and 
could make my statements with greater force and less effort. 

Writing a letter gives one a definite and a known audience, and 
under such conditions clear and vivid ideas flow from the mind al- 
most spontaneously. Puzzling and obscure problems seem to solve 
themselves, and difficulties vanish as if by magic. 

To an agent who is getting desperate I make two recommenda- 
tions: First, let him write an exact statement of his trouble to his 
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general agent and then pigeon-hole it. He will find that by clearly 
putting the problem before himself he has done something toward 
solving it. Second, he should then compose a letter to his prospect, 
being careful to get into the writing mood and bringing all his best 
powers into play. He probably will not invent anything new, but he 
will at least find expressions and illustrations that are not trite or 
worn threadbare by constant repetition. The discipline will clear his 
brain, and if he does not solve the problem he will gain sufficient 
composure to give it up. We often need to learn how to let go. 

In general, I would only recommend the practice in cases of ex- 
treme difficulty, but it would not be superfluous at other times. An 
agent ought never to make the*mistake of supposing that when he 
has talked five minutes with a man and collected a fact or two that 
he is master of the situation. Soliciting is not so simple a matter as 
that. The average agent also depends too much upon somebody else 
to do his thinking for him, and when he meets with anything not in 
his literature or experience, he is helpless. If he would ever rise 
to the first class he must learn to face his own problems and devise 
his own methods. 

I still have the papers which I prepared in the case of Mr. S., and I 
should like to make one or two extracts from the arguments which 
I used. 


I admit that your prospects are unusual, and that most of us wouid 
be tempted to reason as you do, but observe: You are willing to 
leave your wife without protection because she could return to her 
father if left a widow. Did it ever occur to you that when a woman 
marries a man she becomes his? In taking her. from her home he 
assumes a duty which is his alone, and to refuse to protect her be- 
cause she has a wealthy father is an evasion on his part. You did 
not marry your wife for money. You would resent such an insinua- 
tion. You would feel humiliated by the idea of being under obliga- 
tions to your father-in-law in business, but your most important duty 
you are clearly willing to thrust upon him. 

A man suffers by being different from the rest of humanity. A 
merchant’s goods might not need much advertising, but the mere ab- 
sence of his name from public announcements would arouse a sus- 
picion that he was peculiar or out-of-date and so cause people to 
shun him. 

Life insurance is as important in business as advertising. 

It bears a relation to credit, and the man who carries none will 
find himself without a valuable asset in a day of emergency. He 
will not be able to obtain endorsers as readily as the man who has 
a number of policies. Not necessarily that cash values imply a re- 
serve capital, but that the lack of them implies a disdain of sound 
principles and a defiance of society which will inevitable cause dis- 
trust. . 

Agents respect a man who believes in life insurance and who shows 
his faith by his works. They are constantly before the public and 
they freely advertise those who are well protected, but when they 
meet one who is apparently “concentered all in self,” they avoid him. 
They say: “There’s a narrow-minded crank who will never succeed, 
because he don’t want anybody to make a cent but himself.” 

Mr. S., you occupy the unique position of transgréssing against 
orthodox business principles and of antagonizing a large class of 
men who have a wide influence that is at present not in your favor. 
Can you afford to pay the price? Let me suggest that a large insur- 
ance policy would add so much to your prestige in business that it 
would more than offset the cost. 

A comfortable feeling comes from our being surrounded by the 
same safeguards as our neighbors, whether we need them or not. 
A prosperous and well-known surgeon of your city at one time car- 
ried but $2000 insurance. He thought he had all that anyone could 
ever need. I informed him that the man next door, whose income was 
not much greater than the surgeon’s, carried $25,000. It immediately 
struck the surgeon that he was in a bad way if his neighbor was so 
much ahead of him in the matter of protection, and he at once applied 
for $5000, and would have increased the amount from time to time if 
he had not died. 

Do you not become tired of being different from everybody simply 
because you have a rich father-in-law? 





*“sIT’S GOOD WHILE IT LASTS,’’ 

Such was the expression used by a life-long advocate of fraternal- 
ism, now nearing his seventieth year, in relation to the “insurance” 
furnished by fraternal orders. The remark quoted tacitly recognizes 
the distinctively temporary character of the indemnity supplied by 
such organizations ; and the speaker was well qualified by painful and 
expensive experience to judge of its actual character. For a third of 
a century he had endeavored to provide a post-mortem estate for his 
dependents by relying upon fraternal associations. He has had his 
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assessments raised repeatedly, and his benefits cut down; and some 
of the orders in which he held membership have gone by the board. 
The expense became so heavy that he was compelled to relinquisn 
some of his “insurance ;” and now in his old age, he has only been 
able to retain one certificate calling for a payment of $3000 to his 
beneficiary in case of his death. 

This same gentleman had hoped to partly provide for his old age 
by investing 'in one of the “get-rich-quick” orders; but just as he was 
about to gather in the fruits of a long series of annual payments, the 
concern collapsed—and he had another bunch of experience in lieu 
of hard cash. Despite these hard knocks, he still retains sufficient 
loyalty to fraternal “insurance” to say that “It’s good while it lasts !’’ 
But suppose that, just as this persistently optimistic certificate-holder 
dies, his only remaining reliance fails—what will keep the wolf from 
his widow’s door? Certainly a few beautifully engraved but finan- 
cially worthless benefit certificates will not perform this desirable 
feat. The thousands of dollars which this certificate holder has 
poured into the ever receptive treasuries of the various orders in 
which he has held membership, if invested in endowment or whele 
life insurance in a strong legal-reserve company, would now yield 
him a dependable support, and would have given his family absolute 
protection from the issuance of the insurance. While it is now too 
late for this sadly misled gentleman to remedy the errors of his 
earlier years, others may heed the warning of his experience, as 
voiced by his wife, who says: “The old line companies are the sur- 
est and best after all.” 


SYSTEM NECESSARY TO SUCCESS, 
The following extracts express the sentiments of five presidents of 
life insurance companies as to the necessity of system in the prosecu- 
tion of the business to a successful end: 


President Palmer of the Northwestern Mutual :—System is the oil 
on the wheels of business. 

“ is the means by which the executive keeps in touch with his 
work. 

It is the sister of information, the condenser of data, the recorder 
of action, and the filer of facts. 

System is the means by which the many intricate parts of an 
insurance business—the countless details that make up the work 
and records of one of the most exacting interests in the world—are 
co-ordinated and made to work in harmony. 


John F. Dryden, president of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
and United States Senator:—-In no business is the division of labor 
carried to so high a degree of perfection, and .at so little cost to 
the individual, as in life insurance. 

With any large insurance company the number of risks is counted 
by the million. In my own company alone the weekly proposals 
average from 20,000 to 30,000. This requires a large amount of ma- 
chinery for accounting, inspection, tabulation and analysis. 

The keynote of this work is embodied in one word—system. Only 
through system can the necessary accuracy, dispatch and thorough- 
ness be obtained. 


President Pleasant M. Starnes, of the National Life of the United 
States :—Great business enterprises are built up by concentration ot 
purpose, expressed through efficient organization, and dependent upon 
system for success. 

System abides wherever success obtains. It is the economy of our 
commercial structure. 

_ In no business is system so indispensable as that of the great life 
insurance companies. In no business has its value been more clearly 
demontrated. 

System is the basis of insurance operations, the instrument by 
which they are carried out. 


President John A. McCall of the New York Life:—It is not nec- 

essary to urge or commend the value of system in these days of ad- 
vancement and gigantic achievement in the commercial world. The 
antediluvian methods, founded mainly on memory, are, when com- 
pared with the modern and exact reules which prevail in every well- 
regulated business, about as valuable as last year’s almanac. 
_ The successful manager of to-day is the one who is abreast of the 
times; the one who makes the men of initiative his lieutenants; ihe 
one who fosters, encourages and rewards the employee who moves 
out of the old ruts and is constantly founding new, cheaper and more 
effective highways for commercial results. 


_ President James W. Alexander of the Equitable Life:—That life 
insurance exacts system is axiomatic. Dependent on the law of 
mortality, method is its necessary protection. Unsystematic life in- 
surance is a contradiction of terms. Disorder here means disaster. 
A regulated scheme is a prerequisite of success. 

System economizes time, excites invention, expands energy, concen- 
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trates power and accelerates results. Without system, ambition 
faints, determination weakens, purpose crumbles, failure is sure. 
Subtract system from life insurance and nothing is left. System is 
the sine qua non of success for executive, for actuary, for producer. 
In life insurance there is no middle ground between order and con- 
fusion, between system and chaos. 





THE MAN YOU ARE LOOKING FOR. 


The election is over, and the country has decided that it is satisfied 
with its present prosperous condition and wants no change of national 
administration. There was little excitement during the campaign, 
but there was a feeling of uncertainty, which tended to suspension of 
business enterprise to some extent. But a business revival has now 
begun that promises to grow, and make the coming year an exception- 
ally good one. Now is the time for life insurance men to put in 
their best efforts to secure new business. Every company wants to 
make as good a showing as possible in its annual report at the close 
of the year, and they expect every agent to aid them in swelling the 
volume of insurance written. There are thousands of persons who 
are insured and will take a policy if you work them right. The man 
you are looking for is just across the street or ’round the corner. 
If you don’t catch him, some one else will. An agent sometimes goes 
far afield in search of a prospect, when there are half a dozen right 
alongside of him if he only knew it. Look for the man ‘round the 
corner and bring him into the fold. Every uninsured man is the man 
you are looking for, and some are near at hand. Now is the time to 
find them out. 





LIFE INSURANCE FOR WOTSIEN. 

In very many cases and under ordinary circumtsances it is as ju- 
dicious for women as for men to provide for themselves relief of 
mind and promise of prospective material support by means of life in- 
surance. There is a large class of wives, widows and single women 
whose condition and employment are such that they cannot otherwise 
so effectively protect themselves from future embarrassment, if not 
suffering. And it is equally wise for women who have husbands, 
brothers or friends for whom they are in any way responsible, to advise 
and encourage them to resort to the same security. 





STRIKE WHILE THE IRON’S HOT. 

A young man of family died recently and left a large amount of in- 
surance which was promptly paid. The agent who insured the man 
applied to a mutual friend to give him the names of the deceased’s 
most intimate friends. 

The man had died very suddenly and his demise was a great shock 
to his friends. The agent is losing no time in calling upon all of them 
with an insurance proposition, incidentally reminding them of the un- 
expected death of their friend and acquaintance, and calling attention 
to the promptness with which the policy had been paid. In this case, 
the insured had paid only a very small sum of money on a $30,000 
policy. 

The agent has a good hand, and is working it for all it 1s worth 
while the facts are fresh in the minds of his prospects. 





INCOME AND FAISILY PROTECTION. 

The question, how much of a man’s income should be set aside to 
protect his family against the adverse contingencies of life and death 

a most vital one to every salaried man. It is fully answered in the 
ccompanying articles, which recently appeared in The Independent 
if New York, by Rufus W. Weeks, vice-president of the Actuarial 
‘ociety of America and second vice-president of the New York Life 
surance Company. 

There is always a gap between the ideal and the practicable, partly 

cause people hardly ever prefer those things which are really best for 
hem. It follows that the main business of the preacher, the doctor and 
‘ie life insurance man is, first, to find out what is the nearest to the 
sht thing which people can be induced to do, and then to get them to 
that. A study of the right thing itself has, therefore, the look of 
practicality; yet such study is at least worth while as an intellectual 
stime, and it does have practical value, for it helps a little toward 
ving the line of the practicable toward the ideal. 
Let us then consider the case of the typical young man who has begun 
ell in business life; and let us study, first, what precisely it is that he 
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needs which life insurance can furnish; second, why he does not want, 
and cannot be made to want, the precise thing he needs; and, third, 
what is the nearest to the right thing that he can be made to want and 
te take. 

Let us suppose that the young man is 30 years old; that he has a wife 
of the same age; that they have one child and propose to have not to 
exceed two more—three children being a “long family’ (to use the 
Devonshire phrase) according to the modern scale. Let us suppose 
further that the man has a permanent place and is receiving a salary 
of $3000 a year. 

First, then, what does such a man need as protection against unfavor- 
able contingencies of life and death for himself and his family; and what 
share of his income would it take to provide this needful protection? 

The plainest chance against which a provision is needed is the chance 
that the young man may die and leave his wife a widow. The husband 
will admit if pressed that in that case his wife ought to be secured an 
income for as long as she lives of at least $60 a month, or $720 a year. 
A life insurance company could be found which would assume this obli- 
gation for an annual payment of $192. This is the lowest price at which 
this obligation could be purchased, and the arrangement would return 
nothing to the husband in case the wife should die first. The annual 
payment would be merely so much money spent every year out of the 
man’s income—spent, as we may say, for the comfort of mind of himself 
and his wife in knowing that her future livelihood was certain. It may 
be objected that there is no need of securing to the possible widow an 
income absolutely for life, since she may very likely marry again. This 
is true, and if an insurance company could be found which would sell a 
future income for the wife, to begin only in case she became a widow 
and to continue only as long as she remained a widow, for a lower price 
than the income to continue for her life, then no doubt the lower-priced 
article would fill the requirement. There is, however, no life insurance 
company which would sell this kind of contract, and, even if there were, 
the statistics of remarriage of widows indicate that it would not be safe, 
even theoretically, to deduct more than ten per cent from the price in 
consideration of the cessation at remarriage. Practically, therefore, in 
order to meet the reasonable need of the wife that she should not, if 
she becomes a widow, be placed in the position where she must remarry 
for a living, the contract we have proposed is necessary. 

The next person to be considered is the child, whom we will suppose 
to be one year old. The father will admit that the child ought to be 
secured, in the event of his dying while it remains a child, a small 
income—enough to secure education and maintenance until the age of 
21. This income should certainly not be less than $20 a month, or $240 
a year, and a life insurance company could be found which would as- 
sume this obligation for a payment of $32 per year for 15 years. 

Upon the birth of a second child the same protection becomes a neces- 
sity for it also, and for this a life insurance company would charge $33 
per annum, the father being then assumed to be 31. On the birth of a 
third child the same need would arise for it, and would call for an an- 
nual payment from that time on of $34 for 15 years. 

Thus far we have dealt only with the grim side of the problem, but 
there remains the cheerful probability that the young man’s life will 
run its natural course. The chances are two to one that he will live to 
become a sexagenarian. Looking forward to that far-off probability, the 
young man reasonably feels that sixty is the ultima thule of active life, 
that at that point must begin his time of permanent leisure. This can 
be made certain only by his providing for it during the intermediate 
years, beginning at once. It will most likely seem to the young man 
that he can live in comfort after his working days are over on an income 
of half his present salary—an income, that is to say, of $125 per month, 
or $1500 a year—and that this would include an adequate support for his 
wife, if she should also survive to the same age. A part of this income, 
say, $200, could be secured from a life insurance company by continuing 
the annual payments of $99 set free as the three children reach the age 
of 15, but for the remaining $1300 of future income he must begin to 
provide at once, and for this the company would require an annual pay- 
ment, beginning at the age of 30, of $250. 

Five contracts in all, as will be seen, are called for in this sketch of 
what is needful, three of them to begin at once, the fourth after one year, 
and the fifth and last after three years. The three which are to begin at 
once would require an entire annual payment of $474; the fourth contract, 
to begin after one year, would bring the total annual payment needed 
to $507, and the final contract, to be entered into three years hence, 
would bring the total annual payment from that time on to $541. 

These five contracts together would guarantee what is needful in the 
case of the main contingencies of life and death. There is, however, one 
chance which they do not provide against, and this is the possibility that 
the health of the breadwinner and his capacity for making an income 
may break down permanently, and yet that he may live on a consider- 
able time after. This frightful disaster happens very seldom; for, as 
a rule, and happily so, a man dies within a year after his health has 
permanently given way. It is a defect in the practice of insurance in 
this country that as yet this particular contingency is not insured against 
—the special difficulties in the way of assuming this risk could undoubt- 
edly be got over if the attempt were made in earnest. 

The second question we were to take up is, Why the typical young man 
does not want, and cannot be made to want, the precise thing in the way 
of protection which we have outlined as being the real need of the case. 
That he does not want what he needs is certain. It would be a safe 
even bet that not one young man in the whole country will walk into a 
life insurance office with this number of The Independent in his hand, 
and ask the company to sell him the kind of protection here set forth. 
The causes of this failure of a man’s wants to match his needs are 
two—the first being a thoroughly human and natural trait, and the 
second being a trait not too wholesome. The young man does not really 
feel it to be possible that he may die; and this is well—it is in the order 
of human nature that the healthy human being should ignore his mor- 
tality. It seems to be the intent of nature that the casualty of death 
should not be an economic disaster; that the manhood of the nation at 
large should in some collective fashion, and as a matter of course, take 
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care of the widows and orphans. Such an arrangement would be the 
simplest and healthiest all around; but in its default the indifference 
to the possibility of death which is instinctive with the healthy animal, 
man, does work disaster, which it is the business of the life insurance 
man to the best of his ability to forestall. 

The other trait which would make it impossible to induce the typical 
young man with a good income to buy precisely the right kind of pro- 
tection for his family, is that this young man has the commercial habit 
of mind. The one motive which suggests itself to him as sensible is the 
desire for profit; and the one image which has an alluring look is that 
of himself on some future day handling a sum of money well up in the 
thousands. This is the image which the life insurance man must hang 
in the air, if he is to make the young man want nearly what he needs. 

Thus we reach the answer to the third part of our problem. The key- 
word is “investment,’’ and the agent must know how to use it, and to 
make vivid the picture it calls up, adding, in casual touches put in at 
the right moment, the part of the wife and children. Moreover, the 
golden picture must be shown not down too long a vista of years—three 
decades is too far a remove to appeal to the ardent commercialist; no 
period longer than a score of years can touch him. 

Certainly not more than one-sixth of the young man’s income can the 
agent divert into the “investment”? he is urging—charm he never so 
wisely. What, now, has the agent to offer for this $500 a year, and how 
does it compare with the ideal protection, which, as we have seen, would 
cost $541 a year? 

Choice may be made among three standard offers, which we will call 
A, B and C; each offer promises that if the young man dies within 20 
years a fixed sum will be paid to the family, and that if he lives out the 
twenty years a sum will be paid to himself, the minimum of which is 
fixed. The range of these several promises is as follows, in round 
numbers: 

Offer A: To the family $20,000; or to self, minimum of $5500. 

Offer B: To the family $15,000; or to self, minimum of $8000. 

Offer C: To the family $10,000; or to self, minimum of $10,000. 

The insurance company reckons the three offers of identical value—a 
decrease of the promise to the family being offset by a mathematical 
equivalent increase of the promise to the insured; but, of course, they 
de not appeal alike to our young man. If his conscience gets to work, 
it will point him to A, while his business mind will draw him to C; and 
we may well assume that he takes B which, in fact, represents the 
average choice. 

Having accepted the offer, and paid his first $500, he is now sure that 
if he dies before he is fifty the sum of $15,000 will be paid down at once 
to his wife, if she is then living, or, if not, to whomsoever he may have 
appointed to take care of his orphan children. But, now, the securing 
to the widow of a lump sum, however large, does not really meet her 
need for a life income; for it is practically certain that she will act on 
the advice of some man in the investment of the money, and an advance 
guaranty is needed of the honesty and good judgment of this unknown 
man, in order to make the promise of a single payment as safe as the 
promise of an income. If the young man insuring is wise on behalf of 
his wife, he will think of this, and wilt bind the insurance company not 
to pay down the $15,000, but to dole it out to the widow in fixed annual 
payments, and this the company will agree to do, and to add three per 
cent interest each year to the sum in hand. Under this agreement the 
widow would receive in lieu of the $15,000 a yearly income of $750 
throughout her lifetime; and, if she survived her husband less than 
25 years, then the $750 a year would continue to be paid to the sur- 
vivors of the family until 25 years had gone by from the death of the 
insured. 

How does this provision for the widow compare with that called for 
by the ideal protection first sketched? Until all the children are of age, 
the ideal protection does much more than this insurance B; for, as 
against the $750 income furnished by B, the ideal protection gives, if 
three minor children are living, $1440 a year; if two minor children are 
living, $1200 a year, and, as long as one minor child is living $960 a year. 
After all the children are of age, the ideal protection gives the widow 
$720 a year, substantially the same as the $750 given by B. Averaging 
these various statuses, we may say that B does about seventy per cent 
as much for the widow as the ideal protection would do. 

But let us suppose that the young man insuring at 30 lives to be 50— 
and the chances of this are four to one—and that he now sees the golden 
promise made to himself become reality. The promise was that he 
should receive a sum of money, at least $8000, and very likely as much 
as $12,000. The excess over the guaranty was called “profit,” and the 
uncertainty as to its figure gave just that tinge of gambling to the trans- 
action which is so attractive to human nature. 

It is next to a certainty that our friend, now 50 year old, has the 
opening for his $12,000 already decided upon before he ‘‘touches’” the 
money. Let us allow that his investment is a good one and pays five 
per cent annually; then our friend has $600 a year at his disposal out- 
side of his salary, and, supposing he continues to live on $2500 a year, 
there will be in all $1100 a year which he could, if he chose, pay to a life 
insurance company. The omniscient agent has reckoned this out even 
before our friend, and has fixed upon the offer to be made. This time 
it must clearly appear as investment, and therefore must be of the form 
C; the vista of years is shorter, too, and cannot be stretched beyond 
ten. For the $1100 a year, the offer is a promise of $10,000 to the widow 
or estate if our friend dies before he is 60, with a promise of a sum, the 
minimum of which is $10,000, and the likely amount of which is not less 
than $12,500, to be paid to our friend if he lives to be 60. 

The protection of the possible widow during these ten years, from 
50 to 60, is potentially much greater than that which the ideal scheme 
would have given her; for, as against the life income of $720 under the 
ideal scheme, the $12,000 left by the husband, plus the $10,000 insurance, 
would buy the widow a life income ranging from $1200 to $1700. The 
children, now grown up, do not enter into the case in this comparison 
of the two schemes. 

Let us take it, however, that our friend is living at the age of 60, 
and has in hand the entire $24,500 with which to provide future support 
for himself and his wife. He can turn this sum over to a life insurance 
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company, which will, in return, pay him an income of $1600 a year for 
his lifetime and, if his wife is living at his death, pay her an income 
of $900 a year for the remainder of her lifetime. This, it will be seen, 
does better for the wife than the ‘‘ideal” scheme, and a little better for 
the man himself. 

For the sake of simplicity in calculating, we have assumed in this 

sketch—what would not be usual—that a young man of so much ability 
as to be receiving a salary of $3000 a year at 30, stays at that figure 
throughout his working years. The probability, of course, is that such 
a man would be receiving a higher salary in middle life; but this does not 
disturb the accuracy of our conclusions; for, as the man’s income rises, 
so will rise his standard of minimum thinkable comfort for himself and 
his wife, and the same proportion of the income will be called for in 
order to provide for the need felt. 
_To sum up: We find that, for an outlay of one-sixth of a good income 
life insurance can furnish a fair approximation to that protection which 
is actually needed against the chances of death and of old age. The 
provision thus furnished is defective in the earlier years, and relatively 
excessive in the later years; but it is attractive in form, and this last 
is essential. In a world of second bests, we shall hardly find a closer 
solution than this to any problem of human practice. 





ANOTHER CASE OF TWISTING. 


In the course of his observations a ‘‘Western Agent,” writing in THE 
SPECTATOR, remarks: ‘‘Last year I went to H—, where we had no 
policyholders.”” Translating ‘‘H—’’ according to its accepted newspaper 
usage, this declaration is most startling and significant. It is signifi- 
cant, as it typifies the extremes to which life insurance agents are some- 
times driven in the search for business. It opens up a new realm of 
labor as it were, and suggests a fertile field for winter work. As one 
begins to turn the proposition over he is overwhelmed with its scope and 
the multitude of inquiries which arise. He wants to ask ‘‘Western 
Agent” at once, what are the statutory requirements for admission to 
H—? What fees agents are required to pay? Whether a license is good 
from Sheol to the Bottomless Pit, or whether he must take out a cer- 
tificate for each of the seven or more circles? Whether asbestos or fig 
leaves are the prevailing material for wearing apparel? Whether he 
should be equipped with sprinklers and a good fire insurance policy? 
Whether rebating is prevalent there and how much twisting is allowed? 
And, above all, how he ever got out again? 

It also speaks well for his company when he announces so positively 
that ‘‘we had no policyholders there.”” We do not know of any company 
to which this might be applied without danger of contradiction unless it 
be the Presbyterian Ministers Fund, but we do not think ‘‘Western 
Agent’”’ works for that institution. Whatever his company, there is a 
great field for it here on earth, and he will not have to enter that dark 
portal above which are the words, ‘“‘Abandon Hope, All Ye that Enter 
Here,”’ if it once becomes known that its policyholders are barred from 
entrance to said portal. Talk about special contracts, one hundred ten 
per cent rebates and trips to Mukden as business getters! They would 
not stand a ghost of a show against the life policy bearing a ‘“‘fire’”’ 
proof clause attachment. But possibly ‘‘Western Agent’? was entirely 
innocent of his use of ‘‘H—’’ and that the ‘‘H—’’ he did visit was a very 
commonplace town in Indiana or some other ‘doubtful State.’ Very 
possibly, and this is, after all, only another case of twisting.—Rough 
Notes. 





NOT QUITE A PROFESSION. 


One of the most successful of woman life insurance agents, who has 
made a great success of her chosen calling, says that she not onl) 
makes life insurance a business, but a study. Her idea is that life in- 
surance, while it is worthy to be ranged among the professions, is not, 
as yet, and that it will not be until those intending to engage in it pre- 
pare for it by careful special training and preparation; until it ceases 
to be a last resort as a means of livelihood by persons who have failed 
in other kinds of business, or are out of work and take up life insur- 
ance soliciting temporarily, having no knowledge whatever of even 
the first principles of life insurance, who lack tact and a knowledge 
of human nature. 





THE CONFIDING WIDOW. 


There is always very great danger that the sum realized on a life 
insurance policy by a widow will be lost in whole or in part throug! 
injudicious investment. Ordinarily, she is unacquainted with th 
rules of business, and little capable of guarding her interests again 
the designs of sharpers. If the secrets were all revealed of cas 
where, through natural trustfulness and lack of wordly wisdoi 
widows have cast “all their living,” not into the treasury of the Lor 


but into the coffers of sleek and sanctimonious swindlers, the sto 
would at once be instructive and appalling. 

There are policies which absolutely protect the interests of t! 
lone and confiding widow, in spite of herself even, and the enterpri 
ing agent will make it clear to the husband that it is his duty 
make provision for such protection. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COPIMENT. 


In considering the extent of the field open to cultivation by the 
life insurance agent, for the purpose of procuring as large a list of 
prospects as possible, some consideration must be paid to the adapta- 
bility of the contracts now issued by the several companies. Life in- 
surance as 4 means of protection for those dependent upon the earn- 
ings of the head of the family still claims the lion’s share of the 
business, and always will. The vast majority of insurable persons 
can only pay for protection, and they want all they can get at the 
lowest possible outlay. The intelligent agent realizes this fact and 
will not attempt to sell a high-priced endowment contract to a com- 
paratively poor man who has a large family dependent upon him, 
knowing that for the same amount of premium a much larger amount 
of ordinary life insurance can be supplied. A man who is the head 
of a family must first consider the needs of that family, and if, after 
providing for it, there is a provision in the contract inuring to his 
own benefit after the need for the family protection has passed away, 
so much the better. On the other hand, there are large numbers of 
men to whom the element of protection does not appeal so strongly, 
either because they are without family ties or have assured meaas 
of support which would continue to their heirs in the event of death. 
To this class some one of the varied forms of investment contracts 
will be found most suitable for presentation by the agent who thor- 
ougly understands his business. Protection first and investment 
afterwards are the main factors to be considered in presenting a life 
insurance proposition. 

* * * * * 

Originally only men were considered as coming within the pur- 
view of the life insurance system, but now that its benefits have 
been extended to women, in whose lives there is proper insurable in- 
terest, there has been added a vast number of prospective insurers 
which is bound to increase with the passing years. But the insur- 
ing of men and women, whether people of means or wage-earners, 
does not exhaust the list of prospects by any means, for the system 

f life insurance is equally adaptable to children. For many years 
inost companies have carried in their rate-books, tables of premiums 
‘or endowment policies on the lives of children from one to fifteen 

ars of age, to mature either at the expiration of a certain period 

r on the attainment of a certain age. Comparatively little, however, 
has been done in this line, with the possible exception of the in- 

‘istrial companies, but during the past year or two a number of com- 
panies have devoted some attention to the improvement of the child 

idowment contract and a number of the more progressive agents 

ve been quick to see the advantage of this further addition to 
heir lines of prospects. Recently the New York Life has put forth an 
dowment contract for children which presents some new and 
portant features. Primarily the contract is a pure endowment for 
erm of twenty years, participating in the profits at the end of that 
Period and providing for a return of all premiums paid with com- 
ind interest at three per cent per annum, in the event of the 
death of the insured during the period. A most important proviso 
to the effect that on attaining age fifteen the policy may be ex- 
‘anged for a regular twenty-year endowment, twenty-year accumu- 
‘ion policy, on evidence of insurability satisfactory to the com- 


pany, the endowment period to end on the same date as provided in 
the original contract. This means that an endowment policy taken 
on the life of a child at age seven gives him the opportunity eight 
years later of procuring a regular endowment contract with its 
advantage of full payment of the face value in the event of death, and 
having only twelve years to run before maturity. It does not require 
much thought to discover the abundance of opportunities open to 
live agents in presenting this contract for the consideration of 
parents and guardians. Thousands of fathers will gladly accept this 
means of providing a savings fund for their children to be available 
at a time when they are starting on life’s battle on their own re- 
sponsibility. As a means of educating the coming generation up to 
the advantages of systematic saving, through the medium of insur- 
ance, this policy should be found highly advantageous. 
* * * * * 


Life insurance as a means of protection; as a sure investment for 
both men and women, and insurance as a savings fund for the bene- 
fit of children have been touched on above to show the scope of the 
agent’s work. But his field is not even yet exhausted, for the life 
insurance companies also issue annuities, the sale of which enables 
kim to add still another class of prospects and incidentally to in- 
crease his earnings. It may be that the rapid growth of the life in- 
surance idea has overshadowed the benefits accruing from the posses- 
sion of an annuity by those whose days of business life have ter- 
minated, but properly presented there should be little difficulty in 
selling annuity contracts. When a man has passed through a busy 
life and accumulated a competence wherewith to enjoy himself dur- 
ing the remainder of his days, he does not want to be bothered with 
the details necessary to the investment and reinvestment of his funds 
with the consequent risk of losing them. All he wants is a good re- 
turn on his money, coupled with absolute security, and this can only 
be secured through the purchase of an annuity in a strong company. 
A little investigation of the rates returned on the purchase price 
of an annuity will show that no security purchased in the open 
market can approach it for profitableness, and even taking into con- 
sideration the possibility of early death, the assurance of an abso- 
lutely fixed income so long as the purchaser may live goes far to 
offset the fear of a partial loss of principal. Most men engaged 
in gainful occupations nourish the hope that at a certain age they 
can give up business and live on the income accruing from their accum- 
ulations and by purchasing an annuity, either immediate or deferred, 
they can be absolutely sure of achieving their ambition. From what 
we have said it can be seen that the field of operation open to the 
life insurance agent covers all classes and conditions of men, women 
and children, so that he can easily meet the special requirements of 
all. 

* * ok * « 

That life insurance policy you are “going to take” will cost more 
next year than it does now, and will not mature as soon. The moral is 
obvious. 

* * * * * 

At the recent meeting of the agents of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, at the home office, considerable interest centered in the 
announcement by Vice-President John B. Lunger, of the company’s 
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plans for new life policies. A graduated policy will be issued, de- 
signed to provide for such lives as do not come up to the full medi- 
cal standard of selection. In this policy an effort will be made to fit 
the policy to the premium rate originally settled upon between the 
agent and the applicant, thus avoiding the changing of form with 
a consequently higher premium. These policies will be issued at 
participating rates, and the extra cost provided for by the lien sys- 
tem, every lien, however, to be reduced annually. The company does 
not intend to go in specially for sub-standard risks, the idea being 
simply to provide for such business as is sent by its own agents in 
good faith, where the medical department finds more or less serious 
defects. A gratifying part of the announcement, so far as the agents 
are concerned, is, that on and after January 1, 1905, the company will 
pay the full participating commissions on the graduated contracts. A 
second new contract is to be called the Intermediate, being half-way 
between the standard and the graduated contracts and under which 
the company will be able to provide for a number of risks now sub- 
ject to an extra premium. The company also. proposes to issue its 
accumulative policy with a disability clause, which will provide that 
if the insured is permanently disabled the company will pay the 
premium on the policy and see that it is not lapsed. This contract 
will be issued at the regular participating rates, and the extra cost of 
the disability clause provided for by, placing it in a special dividend 
class. These new contracts prove conclusively that life insurance 
plans are capable of dealing with all contingencies that may arise 
under conditions of modern life and further, that a company to be 
successful must not be afraid to depart from the beaten track. 


In preparing a list of Christmas presents be sure to include a life 
insurance policy and thus provide comfort for future years. 
* * * * * 


In an address made before the agents of the Cincinnati branch ot 
the New York Life on November 4, President John A. McCall said: 
“Traveling over the Southern and other railroads, we have passed 
through sixteen States, and journeyed about three thousand miles. I 
have been over the route before, but the amazing growth of the 
South, its bright future, and the certainty that it will in time man- 
ufacture its own products, all tend to its unparalleled advancement, 
and the country generally will partake in this prosperity.” These 
words, coming from one whose official position makes it advisable for 
him to be thoroughly informed of the material progress of the vari- 
ous sections of the country, should be carefully pondered by all life 
insurance agents working in the South. For a great many years 
the companies have been receiving a fair proportion of business from 
the Southern States, and now that the new era of prosperity for that 
section is fully under way, they can fairly look for a material in- 
crease in the annual ratio of production. A few companies have 
been incorporated in the South in recent years, whose managers seem 
fully alive to the possibilities of the field and each organization, if 
properly conducted, is capable of becoming an important factor in the 
upbuilding of the new South. 





HE WOKE UP THE WRONG PASSENGER. 

Relating some of his experiences, the veteran solicitor said: “I have 
had many experiences with all sorts of persons, some of them pathetic 
and others amusing, but it was right here in New York, my own home, 
that I was made to feel so small that any knot-hole would have sufficed 
for me to crawl through. I called at a large publishing house one day, 
determined to secure an application from the head of the firm. An 
office boy showed me to the private office bearing the name of the gen- 
tleman I had come to see. On entering, I saw a large, good looking 
man at a handsome desk, and at once presented him with my card. He 
greeted me most effusively, was glad to see me, shook hands so cor- 
dially that I said to myself this is an easy proposition. He began 


talking about the publication business, told me what books were selling 
best, especially enlarging upon their subscription sales, made by agents 
in every section of the country; he dwelt earnestly upon the profits 
made by their salesmen, especially those who identified themselves 
with the books they offered, and, in short, gave me a lecture on sub- 
scription book selling. 


He produced samples of the books they were 
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offering by subscription, dilating upon their merits, describing their 
authors, and calling my especial attention to the typography, binding, 
paper and general mechanical work of the production. For half an 
hour he talked most volubly and so convincingly that I unhesitatingly 
subscribed for a ‘Complete History of the Civil War,’ copiously illus- 
trated, price $10. Having done this, I broached the subject of life in- 
surance, when this extremely affable talker remarked: ‘Oh, you wish 
to see Mr. ; he’s not in at present. I’m waiting to see him myself, 
to arrange for more territory to work in.’ He was a book agent, of the 
subscription variety. He could give me all the verbs and nouns and 
then outtalk me, and I am not slow of speech myself. When I got 
outside and thought how I went in for wool and came out shorn, I 
felt so cheap that I couldn’t make another call for two days. That 
was the glibest talker I ever encountered, but I have had a holy horror 
of book agents ever since.” 








A PECULIAR CASE. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

A few years ago I went to the town of R—— in quest of applica- 
tions, and while there the name of a Mr. A—— was suggested to me 
as a possible candidate for insurance. He was an unusual man in 
every respect. By occupation he was a farmer, but he was well edu- 
cated, a great reader, an expert amateur photographer and had trav- 
eled extensively. He lived several miles in the country, but had tele- 
phonic connections with the local exchange, so that I was able to 
make an engagement with him on short notice. I drove out to his 
home, which proved to be a modern city dwelling situated in the 
country, and, as it was in the early winter, found him busy with his 
photography. I had to.wait until he had completed some printing and 
then we talked insurance. 

In those days we had a large number of testimonial letters and 
documents commending our company, and it was my custom then to 
begin an attack by exhibiting our strong points. Our company had 
lately been examined by some insurance commissioners and had gone 
through the ordeal so well that we were making a virtue of the fact 
for the time being. 

Before I had gotten far enough to show statements, Mr. A—— 
began a counter attack, and in a few moments he had disarmed me. 
He said: “Your letters are not convincing. All companies, good and 
bad, have them. Politicians and public officials will nearly always give 
them under a slight pressure, and every agent that approaches me car- 
ries a trunkful. Official examinations do not count for much. Look 
at the national banks. They are examined every six months and issue 
their flattering statements, and yet they fail. Scoundrels systematically 
rob them and hide their villainy for years.” 

I was less experienced then, and I was so overwhelmed by this re- 
ception that I gave up the struggle without further effort. This was 
the first time that I had met such a character and I was wholly unpre- 
pared for it. It had never occurred to me to doubt the importance of 
any of our evidence, but as soon as he pointed out its weakness | 
realized that he told the truth. Good words are easy to obtain. But 
a few years previous to this, the governor of our State, while a can- 
didate for re-election, gave me a letter of commendation without hav- 
ing seen or heard of me before. A few days prior to this interview 
our agency had paid a claim to the family of a bank cashier who had 
been stealing under the very eyes of the examiner, and when his de- 
falcations were accidentally discovered, the cashier committed suicide. 
Mr. A ’s arguments came upon me with crushing conviction, and 
at that time there was nothing for me to do but retire. I did this 
without permitting him to see how badly demoralized I was, but later 
the experience proved to be highly valuable to me, because it led me 
to think and to prepare myself better than I had ever done before. 
To me, Mr. A represented almost the maximum of difficulty that 
one might expect to meet in soliciting, and, by studying his case, I 
learned to meet almost anything. 

Experience has shown me a number of ways of dealing with such 
« man as Mr. A , and I will mention one. If I discovered in a 
brief preliminary skirmish that I had met a man of fine mental powers 
and strong character, and that he was decidedly combative, if there 
was a promise of profit for the effort, and circumstances would admit, 
I might glide away from the subject of insurance and endeavor to 
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cultivate social relations with him. Hardly any man is so insignificant 
in gifts or unsocial in disposition as to dislike attention, and the tal- 
ented man delights to talk about himself and his work. He will readily 
open his heart to a sympathetic listener. 

As an illustration of this method of approach, I used to call upon a 
skilled surgeon at appropriate intervals and beguile him into talking 
about diseases and operations. His conversation really interested me, 
and I liked and admired the man. I told him I did. I enlarged upon 
the nobleness of his profession and the value of his services to the 
community. I was guilty of no deceit or insincerity. I simply com- 
bined business with pleasure. As a result of this course, if I needed 
a favor I knew where it would be granted, and if I had anything to 
sell I could depend upon one customer. 

It is not at all unusual for me to approach difficult subjects in this 
slow and cautious manner, and some of my best work has been accom- 
plished by this method. I have cultivated a faculty for admiring 
honesty, industry and sincerity, and if I can discover an atom of merit 
in a man I praise it. I have made a special study of winning the con- 
fidence and good-will of talented and unusual men, and men in high 
positions, and I thus get pleasure out of business and business out 
of pleasure. 

In looking back at the case of Mr. A— , after the lapse of years, it 
occurs to me that I might have preduced a good effect by replying to 
him as follows: “I admit that what you say about our letters of com- 
mendation and our examinations is true. Letters are not hard to ob- 
tain and examinations are not always searching. Most of all we do 
in this world is rather hurried and superficial, and it is almost neces- 
sarily so. Do you realize that after all you must take a great deal on 
trust or make immediate arrangements to go to a land that is better 
than this? That humanity is not altogether untrustworthy is attested 
by your hourly experience. Men do rob and shoot and steal and 
poison, and every time vou eat your daily bread you may be risking 
your life, but haven’t you found that you can trust the farmer, the 
miller and the baker? Now, I am personally acquainted with every 
officer of my company. In all my experience I have never known them 
to counsel or tolerate one thing indirect or underhand. They may be 
swindlers, but they have not so impressed me. I say to you on my 
honor that the man who lived up to the teachings and principles of 
this company as they have been presented to me, would be not only a 
good citizen but a good man. You have not the time to make an ex- 
haustive examination. That would require you to enter the profession, 
but you can make an average investigation such as we have to be con- 
tent with in everything, and I invite you to undertake it. If you find 
me or my company guilty of any evasion or trickery, I am willing to 
forfeit your respect and that of the community. If you find all as I 
represent, I claim the right to your patronage.” 





ANNUITIES BRING EASE. 

lhe writer is acquainted with a retired business man who, with his 
ife, is now making a tour of the world with an automobile—on an 
itomobile, not under it, for he has a chaffeur to attend to all the 
iechanical problems. The business in which this man was engaged 
as slumped, but it once paid handsomely, and while it did so he put a 
rge part of the golden shower that fell upon him into annuity 
ntracts, which now enable him to enjoy life in his own way. It is 
id that nearly all his large income is now derived from annuities. 





FREE PUBLIC LECTURE. 
\ certain life insurance agent has a plan whereby he attains his 
iect by an entirely new and novel scheme. His plan is an educa- 
nal one, and suggests what may be profitably done in the future 
having courses of insurance or lectures on life insurance in the 
blie schools. 
Chis agent engages public halls, school rooms or lecture rooms 
the smaller communities, and gives plain, common-sense lectures 
life insurance, explaining the principles thereof, the benefits and 
various kinds of policies and what they provide. He does this 
herever he can interest teachers or influential citizens enough to 
cure the use of a hall or room free of expense, for a free public 
ture. He has a small stereopticon and lantern slides, showing on 
screen applications, paragraphs after the style of “Life Insur- 
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ance Sayings,” portraits of “prominent patrons” of life insurance— 
famous men well known to the public; prominent underwriters, etc., 
etc. 

These practical talks make him well known in the community, and 
they help his business by enabling him to reach people whom he 
could never reach in the ordinary way. 

These practical talks are listened to with attention by men, who, 
after the day’s business, give the subject their full attention and 
thought, and whose attention, during the day, could be secured with 
difficulty. The greatest benefit of this scheme, to the agent, is prob- 
ably the introduction which it gives him—but he gets at men in this 
way when they are at leisure and in a receptive mood, and who can 
go home and “sleep over it.” This plan might not be possible in a 
large community, but in a small one it is easy to accomplish, with 
little or no expense. 

“A free public lecture for the benefit of the townspeople,” is the 
bait. 





YOUTH, HEALTH AND WEALTH. 

The following advice to young men is adapted from a recent bulletin 
of the New York Life: 

Youth is the young man’s wealth. With it and health he can buy in- 
surance cheap. 

As time slips past, the cost of life ins rance goes higher. 

If health and youth depart together, then life insurance rises entirely 
out of reach. 

With present health you can 
advantage. 

With present health you can buy a life insurance policy on which you 
and your family will realize a wonderful profit. 

Thirty dollars invested to-day may yield a thousand before the year is 
out. Who knows? 

Certainly all that you pay will come back with interest. 


invest a small sum to extraordinary 





REGULATIONS AS TO WOMEN INSURERS. 

The Home Life of New York has issued a lengthy circular to its 
field force setting forth in detail the position which the company pro- 
poses to take in future with regard to female risks. Almost all the 
principal life companies now insure women, it having been shown by 
comparative statistics that whereas women are exposed to special 
dangers, this extra hazard is more than offset by the fact that as a 
class they are more free from excesses and exposure and are not 
under the same strain and pressure as men. Each company insuring 
women has laid down its own set of rules, and the Home Life has 
issued the following instructions to agents to take the place of the 
rules at present in its rate book. 

Applications for insurance upon the lives of women (except those 
classified as uninsurable) will be considered for any plan of partici- 
pating insurance issued by the company at the regular published table 
of premium rates for an amount not exceeding $5000, if the climacteric 
period has not been passed, and to $10,000 after that period. 

Applications from (1) women under 18 years of age; (2) women 
during pregnancy, or three months thereafter, will be declined under 
all circumstances, and the medical fees charged to the agent. 

Applications from (1) women applying for the benefit of their hus- 
bands ; (2) women applying where the insurable interest is not clearly 
defined; (3) women who are not self-supporting or in receipt of 
private income will be considered doubtful, and a letter of explanation 
relating to the point in doubt will be required. 





; THE TRAVELERS DISABILITY FEATURE, 
President Dunham of the Travelers advises the agents of that com- 
pany that in response to the request of a number of them, and in order 
to extend the use of contracts combining life and accident insurance, 
it has been decided to issue a life contract containing a disability 
clause, under which the company will pay the premiums if the insured 
becomes totally and permanently disabled. Should the clause become 
operative no lien is established on the insurance by reason of the pay- 
ment of the premiums by the company, while the values and benefits 
will continue to increase as they would do if the premiums were paid 
by the insured. The contract is to be known as the accumulative divi- 
dend. It being impossible to determine the cost of this feature in ad- 
vance, no minimum amount of dividend can be guaranteed, but this is 
offset by an increase in the cash surrender values at the end of twenty 
years on this form. The disability clause referred to reads as follows: 
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Premiums on contract paid by the company if insured is wholly dis- 
abled, as follows: 

After one full annual premium shall have been paid, and before a de- 
fault in the payment of any subsequent premium, if the insured shall 
furnish satisfactory proof that he has become wholly disabled, and will 
be permanently, continuously and wholly disabled for life, by bodily in- 
juries or disease, from pursuing any and all gainful occupations, the com- 
pany, by an indorsement in writing upon this contract, will agree to pay 
for the insured the premiums, if any, which shall thereafter become pay- 
able during the continuance of such disability. In any such case the cash 
loan and cash surrender values shall increase in like manner as if the 
premiums were being paid by the insured. If, however, the insured shall 
recover so as to be able to engage in any gainful occupation for wages 
or profit during the premium-paying period, the obligation on his part 
to make payment of premiums in accordance with this contract shall re- 
commence, but only from date of recovery, with the same force and 
effect as if this provision were not contained therein. 





RULES EVOLVED BY EXPERIENCE. 

A prominent and successful agent of one of the great life com- 
panies has evolved the following rules of business etiquette, from his 
own experience, which he has written out for this department of THE 
SPECTATOR : 

In no business is politeness more necessary than that of life insur- 
ance soliciting. 

Many an agent has lost a good customer or missed securing a prof- 
itable application by lack of tact. 

Pages could be written showing instances where great advantages 
have been derived by practicing suavity. 


Never approach a prospect, especially a business man, when he ap-. 


pears to be deeply engrossed and is unwilling to see you. He may be 
cogitating how to meet a note or buy a cargo. 

It may be best to write him a letter, requesting an appointment, in 
which case do not fail to enclose a two-cent stamp, or, what is better, 
a stamped envelope addressed to yourself. 

Remember that his time is money, and don’t forget that yours is, too. 

Politeness, like bread cast upon the waters, may return after many 
days, even long after you have forgotten all about the incident, in the 
form of an application for a substantial policy. 

Keep your temper, even when dealing with the most exasperating 
prospect. Let your calm politeness disarm his blustering rudeness. 

The duty of being polite and pleasant is doubly incumbent upon the 
rising young agent or the man who is hoping to rise to affluence in his 
chosen calling. 

Don’t go into long details foreign to life insurance. Get at your 
business quickly and make all your points tell. Be as brief as is con- 
sistent with effectiveness, for a short call in business hours is likely 
to be a pleasant one. 

Let your reply to any interrogation be given freely and willingly. 

Never speak disparagingly of another company or misrepresent 
your own. 

Never fail to keep an appointment to the minute. 
may lose a good business. 

Unless by pre-arrangement, call on a business or professional man 
during business hours, only. 


If you do you 





UNJUST ATTACKS NO DETRIMENT. 


Sometimes the great institution of life assurance has been unjustly 
assailed by malicious, ignorant or well-meaning but misguided people, 
but I have found that such attacks have usually had but one effect, i. e., 
a much greater production of business. The reason for this is three-fold. 
First, the attention of many people has been drawn to life assurance who 
had never considered it seriously before. Such attention and their con- 
sequent investigation have led them to take advantage of its protection. 
Second, some who have persistently refused to be interviewed on the 
subject will consent to be talked to and thus the agent is given an op- 
portunity to correct their erroneous impressions and secure their applica- 
tions. And third, such unjust attacks rouse the higher fighting qualities 
that I have heretofore referred to. They act as a stimulant and incentive 
to our great body of loyal representatives and bring out the best that is 
in them. Life assurance agents work more determinedly under such 
conditions, and more energetically. In fact, they become almost irre- 
sistible, and the natural and inevitable consequence is, more business. 
The greatest victories have always been won under the greatest diffi- 
culties.—G. E. Tarbell. 





What you put into the business is yourself. All you need to do is 
to direct that self properly. Your thoughts are the directing power. 
.nerefore, keep your mind vitalized with systematic and orderly 
thoughts.~Gage =. Tarbell. 
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OPPORTUNITIES OF THE CLOSING MONTH. 
The letter of Second Vice-President Gage.E. Tarbell of the Equi- 
table Life to the agents is largely dévoted to the opportunities afforded 
by the closing month of the calendar year. He says in part: 


I am often glad that there are certain decisive points in men’s lives. 
when they must pull themselves together and do heroic deeds; exigencies 
—opportunities they really are, if one did but know it—that require un- 
usual concentration of effort and bring into play those higher fighting 
qualities that every man worthy of the name has lying in reserve waiting 
to be called out by the special occasion for which they were created. 

These crises—I should say these opportunities—may come in the shape 
of principles to be fought for or, as one comes to us now, merely as a 
condition; a matter of a short space of time in which there is a great 
deal to be accomplished. 

It was a wise provision that made a division of time into calendar 
years, and I believe this division to be a very potent factor in increasing 
the average of man’s productiveness. If we traveled forever on a 
straight road, with no turn in sight and no change of scene, there would 
be no incentive to get anywhere. If we had all time or all eternity to 
accomplish a given task, we would never hurry about it or see that any 
given part was done within a given time. 

It does not so much matter when a year may begin or end as that it 
does both, and that it is an arbitrary division of time set apart for an 
arbitrary task. Now when the Time division is nearing its end and the 
Task division has more than its proper quota of work yet to be done, as 
is the case with some of our representatives at the present moment, why 
there is your opportunity. There is the exigency that is going to call out 
your reserve force and your higher fighting qualities, to see that the 
time and the task come out even at the end of the year. 

If you have been pushing off the time of action, Time will now push 
you by admonishing you that the days are short, and that there are only 
twenty-six of them left on the working calendar to prove whether or 
not the estimate you put on yourself last January was too high! And I 
know you will never admit that, until the sun goes down on the last day, 
and even after the holidays have been used to help you. 

This last should not be a mere figure of speech, either. I know of 
nothing that can be used to better advantage in our business this month 
than the Christmas holidays. Men’s hearts are mellower, their thoughts 
more kind in the holiday atmosphere, and many a prospect needs only the 
slightest urging to make that Christmas present to his wife a lasting re- 
minder of his love for her instead of a temporary bauble. Yours is the 
opportunity to show him how to do it. 

Many a man will end the old year with an easier conscience and begin 
the new one more happily if you persuade him now to protect his family 
or his business with an adequate amount of life assurance. 

And how about your own Christmas and your own conscience? Do 
they depend upon the amount of business that you do in the next few 
weeks? If so, let me say that I never knew so excellent a time in which 
to ‘‘make good.”’ 

The country is magnificently prosperous, conditions settled and confi- 
dence assured. One of our great merchants told me a few days ago that 
he believes we are on the eve of a tremendous development—that the 
next few years will be a time of prosperity unequaled even in the United 
States. Business in all lines is good. Men generally are optimistic. In 
short, all conditions are favorable. What more could we ask? The fact 
that you may still have much to accomplish is your great personal op- 
portunity. Make the most of it! 

Don’t be figuring out now what excuses you will give at the end of the 
year if you haven’t made good; just make up your mind that there is 
going to be no necessity for excuses. You know very well that you 
would be unwilling to accept from others the excuses you may be think- 
ing of offering, so why make them? Given good health, practically the 
only reason for any shortcoming is—not enough work. 

And don’t forget that we have been through the whole category of 
excuses and know them all. A quarter of a century’s experience brings 
them all out. Sometimes it is this and sometimes that. Sometimes it 
has been bad times; but those who offer that excuse are the identical 
ones who tell you, when good times come around again, that the people 
in their community are so prosperous that they don’t need life assurance. 





ONE WOMAN’S VIEW. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the noted woman’s rights advocate and 
philanthropist, in a recent letter to a well-known agent, said, anent 
life insurance: 

I believe most fully in life insurance. I know of no other way bs 
which persons of small means are so likely to save from their scant) 
earnings or small salary as in a first-class insurance company, or wher‘ 
their savings are so certain to be safe and to increase. 

I marvel that women clerks, teachers, bookkeepers and other wome! 
workers whose incomes are moderate do not go more generally into lifé 
insurance. Most of them are saving nothing. If they do make a deposi 
in a savings bank, being under no obligation to continue regular saving 
they spend carelessly, and the bank account grows slowly or becomes 
thing of the past. 

But when one takes out a life insurance policy, one becomes eager t 
meet the payments, as I know by experience, and enjoys sacrificing pres 
ent pleasure to the prospect of a greater good to be obtained in the futurs 
as one grows old and loses in the ability to earn or increase one’s incom 





_ The most successful life insurance agent is a gentleman with whon 
it is a pleasure to transact business and whose standing is such 
to command confidence. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO/lIENT. 

One company has recently announced that hereafter it will pay the 
same rate of commission on all forms of policies containing the same 
guarantees. That means, that no matter whether the applicant de- 
sires a non-participating contract, or one with annual dividends, or 
one with dividends deferred for a period of years, the commission to 
be paid the agent will be at the same rate of percentage of the gross 
premium. It has been the custom for companies in past years to, in 
a measure, discourage the issuance of certain contracts by the pay- 
ment of lower commissions in order that the bulk of the business 
might be written on forms which the managers deemed most desirable. 
Thus a company making a specialty of deferred dividend contracts 
pays a lower rate of commission on annual dividend contracts and on 
non-participating forms. While there might be some reason for lower 
commissions on non-participating contracts, owing to the smaller per- 
centage of loading on the net premium, the same argument does not 
apply to annual dividend policies, which are issued at the same 
rates of premium as the forms with deferred dividends. In reality, 
the companies by such a course have forced the public to take such 
contracts as they were particularly interested in, for the agent natur- 
ally is working for the highest rate of commission. The circum- 
stances of persons who need insurance vary so greatly that exact 
justice is not done them by restricting their choice to any particular 
form of contract. The annual dividend form does not suit all in- 
surers any more than does the deferred dividend or the non-participat- 
ing contract, and the agent who has the best interest of his policy- 
holders in mind will carefully size up their needs and give them the 
form best adapted to their particular requirements, in spite of dis- 
crimination on the part of the company as to commissions. In view 
of the intense competition which now exists, through the active prosc- 
cution of the life insurance business by nearly one hundred companies 
in the United States, that company will get the largest proportionate 
share of results from its agents which gives them every advantage 
in the way of liberal policy forms and uniform commissions on all. 


* * * * * 


The final week of the year 1904 calls for unremitting effort on 
the part of every agent, in order that his own record and that of his 
company may be the best yet. 

* * * * * 


According to a recent bulletin of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor the number of savings bank depositors in the United 
States is 7,305,443, while the amount on deposit is $3,060,178,611. 
These figures contrasted with the life insurance business show the 
atter in a very favorable light as a promoter of thrift. By the 
latest available returns there are over 12,500,000 persons carrying life 
‘insurance in United States companies, including some 9,700,000 in 
industrial companies. The assets of the companies as of January 1 
last amounted to over two and quarter billions of dollars, or but eight 
undred millions less than the savings bank deposits. The life in- 
urance agent finds that those who deposit in savings banks are good 
ibjects for canvassing on a life insurance proposition, and when once 
ecured make persistent premium payers, inasmuch as they have 
lready learned the lesson of thrift. Life insurance has also helped 





the savings banks to extend their business, for many a depositor has 
had his first lesson in saving through the necessity of laying by some- 
thing for the prompt payment of his premium. 


*” * ok oK * 


Before another issue of the supplement appears, work will have 
been started on the life insurance record of a new year. It therefore 
behooves every life insurance worker to so arrange his plans as to 
make every day count from the very start. 


* * *x * * 


One of the census bulletins gives a fair indication of the vast field 
open for the prosecution of life insurance work when it states that 
about three-fifths of the total population of the United States are 
between fifteen and sixty years old—comprising what is sometimes 
called the “productive” age group. It is not intended to claim that all 
the persons included between these ages are insurable, but the figures 
do indicate that there are still more insurable persons uninsured than 
are insured, even taking into account the nearly ten millions of indus- 
trial policyholders. Another interesting fact brought out in this 
bulletin is that less than one-seventh of the population have accom- 
plished half the possible one hundred years of human life. Years 
ago some timid persons thought that the field for life insurance work 
showed signs of exhaustion, but a broader view is now taken, and 
it is realized that there will always be abundant material for the lite 
insurance agent to work upon. Every year sees a fresh supply of 
insurable candidates, many already insured are in position to add to 
their lines, and the thousands of policies now maturing afford fur- 
ther opportunities for the procurement of new business.. The time 
has not yet arrived when an agent has to sit down and bemoan the 
fact that everybody is insured, and when that day does arrive it will 
surely herald the approach of the millennial dawn. 


* * ok * * 


A resolution to take a policy of life insurance next year will not 
prove much of a consolation if next year finds you uninsurable. The 
best time to apply for insurance is now. 


* * * * * 


One of our oldest and best life insurance companies has for some 
months past been giving examples of the way the life insurance habit 
is fostered in a family down to the third and fourth generation. As 
a rule the easiest persons to insure are those who have seen the ad- 
vantages of life insurance exemplified in their own immediate family, 
and among their own circle of acquaintances. To such the life insur- 
ance agent is a welcome visitor, for his proposition is understood 
in advance; there is no need to talk of the benefits to be derived 
from life insurance, and only the most desirable form of policy has 
to be considered. Yet there are some agents who neglect to follow 
up this advantage, and spend most of the time with those who are 
unwilling to concede that life insurance can offer any benefit to 
them. These agents should take a lesson from the experience of the 
industrial companies, whose representatives promptly follow up the 
payment of every claim by an active canvass for new business in the 
immediate neighborhood, while the impression of the advantages of 
the system are still fresh. 











SOME PRINCIPLES FOR THE SOLICITOR. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I once got into a wrangle with a postal clerk over a slight charge 
for excess postage. I had taken pains to ascertain that I was right, 
and for a moment I was tempted to carry the controversy to the post- 
master, who would undoubtedly have decided in my favor, but I 
thought better of it and contented myself by telling the clerk that he 
ought to learn his business. 

The incident was trifling and would have passed out of most per- 
sons’ memory in a few minutes, but I afterward considered that I 
had almost made myself look little over two cents, and I felt humili- 
ated. I knew positively that I did not care for the money, because I 
was not paying the postage. Why then had I made so much fuss 
about it? 

In confidence, I submitted the problem to a successful business 
man with whom I was acquainted, and also added that this was not 
the first difficulty of this kind that I had gotten into. He was unwill- 
ing to believe that I would be disagreeable over a postage stamp, and 
instantly assured me that it was the violation of principle which pro- 
He said that he himself would undoubtedly have appealed 
However, his assurance 


voked me. 
to the postmaster to decide the question. 
did not comfort me or restore my self-respect, and I continued for 
a long time to explore my consciousness in an endeavor to ascertain 
my true motive for “straining at a gnat.” Finally I worked out 
what seems to me to be the truth. At any rate, by acting upon the 
discovery I have been able to order my life and direct my business 
more satisfactorily, and I want to offer what has been a lesson and a 
help to me as a lesson and a help to others. 

In the little contention between the postal clerk and myself I was 
in the right, but it was simply a case in which the right was not 
worth struggling for. I know we can discourse eloquently about 
principles and our forefathers used to say, “Better for the truth to 
die than purchase living with a lie,” but the sentiment was uttered 
and put into circulation in a day when people were very ready to 
quarrel, and they mistook their zeal for argument for a zeal for 
truth. I am convinced, after many years of observation and ex- 
perience, that it is not worth while to make a fight for honesty, truth 
and justice, every five minutes in the day. Such a proceeding is not 
only not necessary to the moral integrity of the race, but it would be 
a hindrance to progress and business success- To bandy words with 
everyone who might cheat me out of a cent, if my time is worth 
anything, is simply to waste money. I know that we are accustomed 
to say that small items soon become large items, but this is only an- 
other excuse for being little. If the average man put in all his spare 
time every day in devising plans for saving a few cents, and in look- 
ing out for petty swindles, he would not gain $50 a year, whereas, if 
he devoted the same time to some productive industry, he could make 
four times $50 in a year. Saving and watching are rather of the nega- 
tive processes, and beyond a certain point, yield but a slight re- 
turn for the labor invested. After all, in small matters, money is a 
pretty good moral standard. If resisting a five-cent swindle prac- 
tically involves the loss of $5 in time, it is generally true that moral- 
ity will not suffer by non-resistance. 

Of course some kinds of small items must be considered. If a 
clerk in a store does not give me correct change it is proper for me 
to call his attention to the error. In this case there is an abso- 
lute standard to guide us. What I am chiefly reprobating are the 
small controversies in which there is as much probability that we 
are wrong as right. My grocer charges me 25 cents for something 
I do not remember buying. I keep no memorandum and have no 
proof that he is wrong. It is, therefore, poor business to dispute his 
bill, although it is probable that he would generally waive the dif- 
ference. 

I will now make one or two applications of the principle for the 
benefit of the insurance solicitor. 

The solicitor is a sort of public character. He does not confine 
himself to a narrow district or to one class of people. He solicits 
everybody that his company will insure, and generally he is at liberty 
to work in at least one county. If he is energetic and successful, he 
is viewed in rather a hostile light. People are not in love with being 
solicited, to say the least, and as they expect him to pursue his 
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business upon all suitable occasions, they fight shy of him. For these 
reasons it is important that a solicitor have an unblemished reputa- 
tion. He cannot afford to be eccentric or hard to please. He ought 
not to be known in the community as a stickler or as one who is 
always looking for the better of a transaction. He cannot have too 
many friends, because they may give him valuable hints at any 
moment in his canvass. It is easy to win friends. A few cigars and 
some glasses of soda occasionally will enlist an army of diligent help- 
ers, but the solicitor who is always holding out for the pennies and 
expecting some one to beat him will not be burdened with friends. If 
he always fights for what is coming to him he will never get any more 
than is coming to him. 

Many years ago the most remarkable man I know took up life 
insurance. He was successful from the beginning, but he had a good 
many old debts to pay off, so that it was a long time before he could 
accumulate anything. When he began to solicit, and while he was 
still embarrassed by old debts and heavy expenses, he always boarded 
at first-class hotels, tipped the waiters and paid such incidental items 
as shoe-shining and transfer fees without a murmur. He is now 
worth $100,000, and though he is still in active business his soliciting 
days are over. Now all his early principles of generosity and liber- 
ality are gone. He keeps a sharp lookout for swindlers, and acts 
as if he thinks that every one is after his money. He resents being 
asked for contributions of any kind, growls about tipping the waiter, 
and if he arrives in a town where a transfer company has a monopoly 
and uses the advantage to charge high fares, he will walk half a mile 
rather than pay an extra ten or fifteen cents. Perhaps he does not 
particularly object to walking, and I know that he does not care for 
the few cents that he saves. Why then does he walk? Simply be- 
cause he has lost his insight as to large business principles, and it is 
significant that he only began to give attention to trifles when his 
better powers had commenced to decline. Now that he writes but 
one application in the same time that he used to write ten he is re- 
turning to juvenile economics. 

The admonition to “look after the pennies and the dollars will 
look after themselves” may be too strictly applied. A man may watch 
the pennies so closely as to entirely lose sight of the dollars. As I 
have looked about me in the business world, and especially in the 


. life insurance department, I have noticed that the men who are 


making the largest success are not the ones who are grasping at the 
pennies. The solicitor who would make the highest success must 
avoid all habits of littleness and meanness and learn to be broad, 
liberal and generous within the limits of prudence. 





CIRCULARS vs. PERSONAL INTERVIEWS. 


Some agents are in the habit of sending circulars through the 
mails to persons, asking them to state their age, etc., and they will 
submit a proposition for life insurance. It costs two cents to mail the 
circular, and one or two cents for the return envelope enclosed, in 
addition to the cost of printing, folding and addressing the circulars. 
Does this class of soliciting pay? Will not some of our readers who 
have tried this plan write us their experience. In taking a list of 
names from a city directory, or any other source, from which to ad- 
dress the circulars, there must be included therein the names of many 
persons who are uninsurable from over-age or other cause, others 
who have all the insurance they can carry, and it may be taken for 
granted that at least fifty per cent of the persons addressed are not 
even probable prospects. Many of the remainder will pay no attet 
tion to the circulars, but promptly consign them to the waste basket 
The mails are overworked in transporting the advertising matter that 
is sent out by all sorts of business men. There are agencies throug): 
which an intending advertiser can obtain a list of names in any local 
ity or in any line of business in any part of the country, and these 
lists are extensively used, especially by persons seeking a mail ordei 
trade. As a consequence, everybody is overwhelmed with circular 
and advertising matter till their receipt becomes a nuisance. Th 
waste basket is the convenient receptacle for them, and they at 
thrown there without having been read. In most business house 
some clerk opens the mail, and he has instructions to destroy all ad 
vertising or soliciting matter, so that the heads of the house never 
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see it. It is doubtful if soliciting for life insurance by mail in this 
promiscuous manner brings results sufficient to pay the cost. Its 
promiscuity is one of the chief objections to it. A business man over 
seventy years of age, who is uninsurable from other causes, com- 
plained in our hearing recently that he is in constant receipt of such 
circulars, which, with other similar advertisements, load down his 
mail in a most objectionable manner. He pays no attention to them, 
but they continue to come, for his name is on their lists. An enter- 
prising agent can, in personal interviews, accomplish far more than 
can be done by this form of soliciting. In fact, the only legitimate 
way to get business is by personal interviews, when the agent’s indi- 
viduality comes into play to hypnotize his prospect, and get his signa- 
ture to an application. He can select the persons who are available 
for insurance, and will not, of course, address himself to octogen- 
arians, nor the lame, halt and blind. He will not waste his time ad- 
dressing unpromising or impossible subjects. Company managers are 
continually telling their agents that they, the agents, are the main- 
stay of the business, and it is to their personal work that success is 
due. If business could be obtained by circularizing the general pub- 
lic, there would be no use for agents or solicitors. The home offices of 
the companies would attend to all the circularizing and sending out of 
propositions. We hope some agent who has tried the circular work wiil 
write us his experience in connection with it for publication in these 
columns. 





MAXIMUM vs. MINIMUM INVESTMENTS. 

It should be the principal desire and ambition of every man to ac- 
cumulate property and at his death to leave to his family or to his 
estate a good inheritance. Most men are able to save from their in- 
come or from the profits of their business only a small sum each 
year, and it takes many years to accumulate, in this way, any consid- 
erable amount. 

But by the payment of a small sum of money to a life insurance com- 
pany there is at once created a relatively large inheritance that is cer- 
tain to be paid at death. It is true that this payment must be continued 
from year to year for life, or for a limited term of years, but even to 
the longest liver, the amount so paid or deposited rarely, if ever, will 
exceed the amount of inheritance secured. 

On the other hand, one may be required to make so many payments 
that the estate will not realize a high rate of interest on the total 
amount paid in, yet the possibility of death occurring very soon, and 
the estate thereby realizing a very large percentage of profit on the 
money paid, is practically worth more than the chance of losing the 
interest or realizing only a small rate. 

The capital immediately secured by investing in life insurance is the 
maximum amount, and at the lowest cost, upon the payment of the 
first premium; whereas, the capital secured by depositing the same 

um annually in a savings bank or investing the amount in securities 

the minimum amount at the beginning, gradually increasing, and it 
will be many years before it will equal the principal at once secured 
by investing in life insurance. But a person rarely persistently and 
continuously makes deposits in a savings bank, or an annual invest- 
ment in safe securities. Deposits in savings banks or money invested 
ire subject to the claims of creditors, and are liable to be withdrawn 
ir investments disposed of, and the money expended or lost. 

A great advantage of a life insurance policy is its great security. 
“Nearly every man has lost by bad investments or misfortunes in busi- 

ss as much, or more, than he has saved, and he is likely to lose, in 
the future, a large portion of his savings. Many men have invested 
in mortgages that were never paid; or in real estate which depreciated 
in value; or in stocks that turned out badly; or in bonds that have been 
defaulted or become worthless. If the same money had been invested 
in life insurance, the principal, at any rate, would have been returned 
‘nd probably a handsome rate of interest. Life insurance money paid 

cash immediately after the death of the insured is at once available 

'° paying current expenses, carrying on business or preventing the 

‘rifice of securities or property to meet indebtedness. 

"hen again, the earning capacity, and probably a large proportion of 

income, of every man ceases at his death; but if he has invested a 
rtion of his income in a life insurance policy of a sufficient amount 
he will perpetuate the whole or a part of his income. by the interest 
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that will be received on the amount of the insurance. During a mans 
life he has saved his earnings; at his death his earnings will cease. 

The peace of mind and satisfaction derived from the certainty that 
an inheritance is absolutely secured is worth to any one, during life, a 
large proportion of what it costs. A large life insurance policy relieves 
the insured and his family from anxiety for the future. 

The modern life insurance policy is often a great convenience during 
life, as it can be used as collateral security for a loan, or, if necessary, 
it can be surrendered for the cash value which is guaranteed in the 
policy. 

Life insurance has become almost universal. The best business men, 
the ablest financiers, professional men, men of large and small in- 
comes, in fact, most men of good judgement and prudence carry large 
life insurance. 





AN AGENT’S SUGGESTIVE POINTERS. 

When you drive a nail don’t aim at your thumb; keep your eye on 
the nail. You can’t sell a $100,000 policy to a man with $1000 income. 
He may take a $2000 or $3000 policy, and that is the nail you want to 
drive home. 

When you go hunting for bear don’t load your gun with bird shot. 
Fit your ammunition to your game. If you expect to sell a $100,000 
policy don’t talk in smaller figures. 

First know your man, his peculiarities, his financial standing, his 
social position, and then make up your mind as to how much of a 
policy he can carry. Take that as your objective point and don’t let 
him get away from it. Load for bear and don’t scatter. 

Your time is wasted unless you thoroughly know the goods you 
want to sell. Know every point of vantage the policy offers; you 
can’t sell them unless you believe in them yourself; talk from con- 
viction, and don’t trust to what someone has told you. Know every 
benefit offered and every condition of the policy, and be prepared to 
meet every objection. 

Your company may be criticised; be ready to answer any reflection 
made upon it. Don’t quibble or evade, but strike out from the shoulder 
with convincing arguments. . There is an answer to every criticism, 
and you should have it at your tongue’s end. 

Study your policy assiduously; every time you read it over you will 
find new points to reinforce your arguments. The policy is the studi- 
ously evolved exponent of a great scientific and beneficent system. 
You can’t overload your mind with knowledge of it. 

Read all the life insurance literature you can get hold of. The most 
advanced men in the business are those who know the most about it. 
They have studied it in all its aspects, and have devoted their lives 
to it. The ladder leading to success is open to all; its foot is in the 
field, and he may climb who can. 

The better you know and can influence your fellowmen, the more 
you are appreciated by those “higher up.” Every prospect is an object 
lesson. Each one is different from every other. The better you know 
your business the more thoroughly can you impress it upon your pros- 
pect, and the quicker you can bring him to signing the application. 

But your work isn’t done when you have secured his signature. 
Arrange for the medical examination; be present when it is made to 
aid and counsel your man if necessary; keep track of the application 
after it is sent to the home office; see that the policy is delivered, and 
congratulate your man on having successfully passed a critical exam- 
niation. Show a friendly interest in him, and make him feel that you 
are working more in his behalf than for your personal recompense, 
Stick to him, and when the time is ripe sell him another policy. 





HOW A “GRAFTER” LOST BUSINESS. 

A few years ago an agent of one of the large life insurance com- 
panies secured an application for a fair amount of insurance, and in 
due course the applicant was examined. Following the examination, 
the agent advised the applicant that there was some slight trouble, but 
that if he would go to a certain physician (who was named) and sub- 
mit to his treatment, at an expense of $25 or $30, and then return after 
two or three weeks, he would undoubtedly be accepted. The applicant, 
instead of falling in with this clever “grafting” scheme, went to his 
ewn physician, who carefully examined him and gave him a clean bill 
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of health. Subsequently he received repeated requests from the insur- 
ance company to call in relation to his application, but as he did not 
like the methods adopted in his case, he did not respond; however, he 
was never advised nor given to understand that his application had 
been rejected. 

A short time later, he applied to another company for insurance, 
and stated that he had not been rejected by any other company. He 
passed a faverable examination and was unqualifiedly approved by the 
examiner. A few days afterward the examiner sent for him, and told 
him that the records of the company to which he had first applied 
showed that he had Bright’s disease, consumption and heart disease, 
of none of which he showed any symptoms when examined for the 
second company. The examiner requested the privilege of a second 
examination, as his report had not tallied at all with the record re- 
ceived from the first company. The applicant consented, and was 
again approved by the examiner. Notwithstanding this, he was denied 
a policy by the second company, because of the first company’s un- 
favorable record against him. 

The agent thereupon induced this much-examined man to apply to 
another company. The examiner for the third company found and 
pronounced him a good risk; but the history of the case was presented 
to the medical director, and he stepped in, applied a stethoscope for a 
moment, and then remarked to the examiner: “Listen to his heart!” 
The examiner listened to his heart for five minutes and could not 
detect any irregularity in its action. Nevertheless, the application was 
“turned down.” 

It can be readily seen that the attempt at “grafting” on the part of 
the first agent interested in this applicant not only lost the agent his 
commission and his company a good risk, but led to a great injustice 
being done to the applicant. The latter subsequently satisfied other 
companies as to his desirability as a policyholder, and now carries as 
much insurance as ke can afford to pay for; but he will never over- 
come his feeling against the company which first gave him a black 
mark, nor the agent and the examiner whom he believed were mainly 
responsible for such action. 
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INSURANCE A DIGNIFIED CALLING. 


Insurance in its present development has taxed the finest resources of 
the human brain; it has called forth all that men knew of the conditions 
of human life, it has called into requisition all the learning of the physi- 
cian, the wisdom of the economist, the ability of the mathematician, and 
these united influences have so far solved the great mystery of death as 
to determine the expectancy of life, and its approximate length under 
given conditions. To do this it has called into exercise the higher mathe- 
matics, and in applying insurance to a great variety of conditions it has 
shown a power of calculation not unworthy of that with which astrono- 
mers have traced the course of the stars. 

Remember also the nobility of the object to which insurance is devoted. 
I sometimes think that we are yet so little removed from medieval ideals 
of dignity of human labor that we do not yet fully appreciate the essen- 
tial nature of insurance. We regard it—many of us—as a mere idle wager 
upon a given contingency in which, if the event happen, the insured gets 
the stake, or if it does not happen, the insurer gets the stake, as though 
it were a kind of legally sanctified bet which the law recognizes because 
of its necessity, and as if it were nothing more than that. As a matter 
of fact, insurance has for its purpose not merely mutual co-operation 
among men for joint protection, but it works through the spirit of the 
common brotherhood of men and their mutual dependence upon each 
other. In the literature of the past I read a great deal about the love of 
father for son, son for father, husband for wife, wife for husband. But 
until we come to the nineteenth century we fail to find that this tie of 
family resulted in any practical or systematic provision for the care of a 
stricken family. Wives and children were generally left to the tender 
mercies of those who survived. Insurance is so far applied Christianity 
or systematized philanthropy in a practical form as to discharge this 
great duty to the dead and the unborn; and therein lies the dignity of 
the calling.—James M. Beck. 





A MINISTER’S OPINION 


“TIT am no insurance agent, but I do not hesitate to say that modern 
insurance comes nearer to giving something for nothing, and making 
this something sure and certain than any known institution of our time. 

“Indeed, so sure, cheap and certain has it become that no man, how- 
ever poor, is without excuse who does not take advantage of the induce- 
ments offered him to lay up a little money to bury him when dead, and 
provide support for his afflicted and stricken loved ones when he is called 
away. 

“It is nothing short of an unpardonable crime when a father and hus- 
band, with a wife and children depending upon him for support, neglects 
his sacred obligations; uses up each week his wages, and in a moment of 
time is stricken by death; compels his friends to bury him; leaves his 
family destitute and objects of pity and charity.—Rev. R. Keene Ryan. 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS OF THE TRAVELERS. 


The following table, issued by the Travelers Insurance 
dend contracts, both in cash and as reversionary additions: 


ANNUAL DIVIDEND POLICIES—$r1000 


Company, shows the dividends declared by it on its annual divi- 





DIVIDENDS PAYABLE AT FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 
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